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The  columns  inside  the  front  and 
back  covers  list  the  discussions 
which  a  student  should  consult  in 
order  to  correct  errors  or  should 
study  in  order  to  achieve  greater 
effectiveness.  In  each  column  the 
symbol  to  be  written  on  the  stu- 
dent's paper  is  given  first.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  designation  of  the  per- 
tinent discussion  in  the  book  and 
the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
the  discussion  begins. 
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posite page  and  all  those  in  the  col- 
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paper.  The  instructor  may  wish  the 
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bols refer  to  discussions  which  the 
student  should  study  with  his  paper 
in  hand.  He  should  assume  that  his 
paper  fails  in  some  way  to  conform 
to  the  principle  of  good  writing  de- 
scribed in  the  section  to  which  he  is 
referred.  A  really  conscientious  stu- 
dent will  keep  a  record  of  the  sym- 
bols put  on  his  papers  and  will  use 
this  record  when  revising  a  later  pa- 
per before  making  his  final  copy. 
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Introduction 


This  book  is  an  attempt  to  supply  information  about  language 
in  general,  about  English  in  particular,  and  about  the  special  con- 
ventions of  edited  written  English  which  will  help  anyone  to  write 
more  effectively  and  to  obey  the  appropriate  conventions.  It  is 
based  on  the  following  beliefs. 

1 .  In  order  to  teach  current  usage  and  to  explore  the  grammati- 
cal resources  of  the  language,  one  needs  a  terminology  for  the 
types  of  words,  functions,  and  structural  elements  in  the  language, 
and  he  needs  a  description  of  the  customary  structural  patterns 
according  to  which  sentences  are  made  with  these  elements.  This 
terminology  should  be  based  on  a  classification  resulting  from  an 
inductive  examination  of  current  English,  and  the  definitions 
should  be  finite;  that  is,  the  defining  characteristics  should  be  mat- 
ters of  form  and  arrangement  which  native  speakers  of  the  lan- 
guage can  recognize  without  hesitation.  The  classification  which 
produced  traditional  grammar  does  not  satisfy  this  condition;  nev- 
ertheless, in  so  far  as  possible,  familiar  terms  should  be  used,  pro- 
vided these  terms  can  be  defined  according  to  the  current  facts  of 
English  form  and  function. 

2.  Proficiency  in  composition  is  not  gained  by  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  alone,  not  even  by  accurate  knowledge.  Hence,  students 
should  practice  the  individual  operations  of  writing,  from  the 
manipulation  of  structures  within  a  sentence  to  the  organization 
of  the  whole  composition. 
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3.  Since  most  freshmen  do  not  have  an  habitual  command  of 
the  usages  currently  found  in  edited  written  English,  a  handbook 
should  present  these  usages,  recognizing  such  differences  as  those 
between  formal  and  informal  style,  and  acknowledging  that  some 
diversity  in  usage  exists  in  the  writing  of  professionals.  For  ex- 
ample, a  conversational  piece  by  James  Thurber  may  contain 
usages  which,  although  appropriate  there  and  in  other  writing  of 
the  same  type,  would  not  be  appropriate  in  a  book  review  or  a 
research  paper.  In  other  words,  a  handbook  should  evaluate  us- 
ages, but  its  evaluations  should  be  based  on  current  practices  in 
edited  writing  rather  than  on  the  dicta  of  older  handbooks.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  should  be  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  best 
current  dictionaries. 

4.  Since  a  language  is  essentially  a  symbolic  system  developed 
as  a  medium  of  communication,  however  it  may  be  used  at  any 
one  time,  the  relations  between  form  and  meaning,  the  depend- 
ence of  meaning  on  form,  should  be  pointed  out  in  detail.  Also 
the  limitations  of  language  in  communication  and  the  chief  aux- 
iliary kinds  of  meaning  should  be  discussed. 

5.  Since  good  expository  writing  depends  finally  on  good  think- 
ing, some  of  the  common  principles  of  clear  thinking  and  logical 
proof  should  be  explored,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
thinking  only  appears  to  be  logical. 

6.  Since  good  grammatical  usage  is  only  a  prerequisite  to  good 
writing,  a  handbook  should  give  and  illustrate  the  more  important 
principles  of  rhetoric,  such  matters  as  organization,  coherence, 
paragraph  development,  and  sentence  effectiveness. 

7.  Since  writing  requires  more  solving  of  problems  than  recall- 
ing of  data,  pedagogical  materials  should  be  presented  as  problems 
requiring  solutions  rather  than  as  rules  to  be  memorized.  For  in- 
stance, the  students  should  be  taught  the  ways  to  punctuate  spe- 
cific constructions  rather  than  rules  for  the  use  of  particular  marks, 
especially  since  some  constructions  may  be  punctuated  in  more 
than  one  way,  depending  on  the  stylistic  effect  which  is  desired. 

8.  The  emphasis  throughout  should  be  on  learning  new  re- 
sources— grammatical,  lexical,  and  stylistic.  The  common  errors 
should  be  pointed  out,  but  the  approach  to  composition  should 
be  consistently  positive  rather  than  negative.  This  principle  fol- 
lows from  the  belief  that  linguistic  poverty  is,  for  most  students,  a 
greater  problem  than  linguistic  error. 
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9.  A  handbook  for  composition  should  be  organized  so  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  reference  work  as  well  as  a  textbook.  That  is,  it 
should  be  arranged  so  that  students  can  be  referred  to  specific 
pages  for  matters  giving  them  difficulty,  and  every  reasonable 
means  should  be  taken  to  make  each  reference  whole  in  itself  or 
to  point  out  where  pertinent  information  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  book. 

The  description  of  English  forms  and  functions  in  this  book  is 
primarily  a  grammar  of  written  English,  but  since  writing  is  ulti- 
mately a  representation  of  speech,  references  to  spoken  forms  are 
included  where  they  will  be  useful.  A  writer  who  is  not  attentive 
to  his  ear  is  generally  a  very  poor  writer.  Besides,  the  sound  of 
speech,  if  it  conveys  the  intended  meaning,  often  tells  a  writer 
what  to  put  in  the  writing.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  current  generation  of  students  and  teachers  can  deal  more 
efficiently  with  visual  criteria  of  classification  than  they  can  with 
phonological,  whatever  may  be  true  when  linguistic  study  is  fur- 
ther advanced  and  its  results  more  generally  known. 

This  description  is  set  forth  as  an  analysis  of  grammatical  struc- 
tures, their  proper  forms,  and  their  functions.  It  is  an  exploration 
of  what  can  be  done,  of  what  the  grammatical  resources  allow,  and 
it  is  organized  around  four  basic  functions — nominal,  adjectival, 
verbal,  and  adverbial.  The  forms  and  constructions  available  for 
these  functions  are  listed  and  described,  and  such  restrictions  as 
case,  tense,  etc.,  are  given.  For  example,  the  elements  which  can 
perform  nominal  functions  are  listed  and  the  proper  handling  of 
each  element  in  this  function  is  described.  Students  can  thus  be 
encouraged  to  use  a  greater  variety  of  elements,  for  they  are  given 
models  which  they  can  follow.  Also,  forms  and  functions  are  re- 
lated, and  isolated  problems  in  sentence  structure  can  be  taught 
individually  but  within  controlled  contexts. 

It  is  unlikely  that  every  student  can  be  taught  all  that  is  pro- 
vided or  that  all  teachers  will  wish  to  start  on  the  first  page  and 
assign  every  topic  in  the  order  found  in  the  book.  The  organiza- 
tion is  more  nearly  logical  than  pedagogical.  There  is  little  agree- 
ment on  the  best  order  for  teaching  the  individual  topics  in 
freshman  English,  and  students  vary  considerably  in  what  they 
need.  The  material  has  been  presented  in  cumulative  order,  but  a 
great  many  cross-references  have  been  provided.  Also,  many  topics 
are  treated  more  fully  than  they  can  actually  be  covered  in  most 
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classes.  An  instructor  who  selects  his  material  carefully  will  find 
that  he  can  adapt  the  discussion  to  classes  of  different  abilities,  for 
some  of  the  material  which  has  been  provided  can  be  omitted 
without  obscuring  the  rest. 

Exercises  are  supplied  rather  liberally  and  are  collected  at  the 
ends  of  major  sections.  Nearly  all  the  sentences  given  for  correc- 
tion are  taken  from  student  compositions  and  require  full  revision 
rather  than  mechanical  substitution  of  individual  forms,  although 
they  are  grouped  under  specific  errors.  Since  these  sentences  pro- 
vide many  illustrations  of  poor  writing,  the  emphasis  in  the 
discussions  is  on  good  writing.  Instructors  who  wish  to  find  illus- 
trations of  the  errors  treated  in  the  discussions  can  find  them  in 
the  exercises. 

This  handbook  is  designed  for  use  with  a  dictionary  and  does 
not  invade  its  province.  It  deals  with  writing  but  not  with  speak- 
ing. It  contains  some  information  on  each  of  the  chief  problems 
in  academic  writing,  but  it  is  not  a  book  on  ''creative  writing,"  a 
book  on  "communication/'  or  an  introduction  to  either  linguistics 
or  semantics.  However  valuable  these  subjects  may  be,  the  busi- 
ness of  freshman  composition  is  composition,  and  the  business  of 
this  book  is  to  supplement  the  information  contained  in  a  good 
desk  dictionary. 

This  analysis  of  English  grammar,  in  essentially  the  form  pre- 
sented here,  has  been  taught  by  the  author  at  Tulane  University, 
Midwestern  University,  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and 
North  Texas  State  College.  The  classes  have  included  persons  with 
little  or  no  teaching  experience  and  persons  with  a  great  deal  of 
experience.  Hardly  any  of  these  had  previously  done  any  system- 
atic work  in  linguistics.  This  presentation  has  been  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  their  difficulties  in  learning  a  new  description  of 
English  grammar  and  has  profited  from  their  comments  on  indi- 
vidual statements.  It  has  also  been  influenced  by  the  comments 
made  by  a  number  of  readers.  The  author  has  drawn  freely  from 
the  large  corpus  of  current  material  on  language  and  on  English, 
but  he  has  not  hesitated  to  depart  from  current  doctrine  in  lin- 
guistics when  he  has  felt  that  a  proposed  analysis  was  not  the  best 
possible  and  when  he  has  felt  that  a  presentation  of  current  doc- 
trine would  require  more  time  than  could  be  justified  by  improve- 
ment in  writing. 
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Each  September,  in  hundreds  of  colleges,  thousands  of  freshmen 
are  given  the  same  initial  assignment.  They  are  told  to  write  a 
theme.  From  time  to  time,  other  themes  will  be  assigned,  and  the 
final  examination  is  likely  to  require  a  final  theme.  In  other  words, 
the  English  course  begins,  continues,  and  ends  with  the  same 
activity.  The  student  begins  to  write  at  once.  He  therefore  needs 
some  guidance  at  once.  This  chapter  is  placed  here  to  give  him  this 
initial  guidance,  to  start  him  in  the  right  direction.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  to  help  him  increase  his  ability  as  he  goes  along.  This 
chapter  assumes  that  the  student  has  learned  a  few  terms  and  a  few 
rules  before  he  enters  college.  It  uses  those  terms  and  refers  to  those 
rules  without  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  all  given 
adequate  explanation  somewhere  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  better  way  to  learn  to  write 
than  to  write.  Acquiring  skill  in  writing  is  like  acquiring  skill  in 
baseball,  driving  a  car,  or  making  candy.  One  does  the  same  things 
over  and  over  so  that  he  will  do  them  better  and  better.  Hardly 
anyone  really  likes  to  write.  Even  the  people  who  write  profes- 
sionally seldom  enjoy  the  actual  process  of  composition — of  work- 
ing out  what  they  wish  to  say  and  of  choosing  the  words  and 
constructions  with  which  to  say  it.  One  cannot  expect  writing  to 
become  a  pleasure  or  to  become  easy,  but  he  can  expect  to  gain  a 
reasonable  competence,  some  fluency  in  expression,  and  a  certain 
satisfaction  from  good  results. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  pressure  to  make  good  grades  and  the 
satisfaction  in  doing  something  well,  there  are  sound  practical  rea- 
sons why  everyone  should  work  until  he  has  reached  his  own  level 
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of  ability.  Few  people  expect  to  write  professionally,  but  everyone 
in  the  freshman  English  course  has  already  shown,  by  his  registra- 
tion in  college,  that  he  wishes  to  acquire  the  marks  of  education. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  and  easily  recognized  of  these  marks  is 
the  ability  to  use  language  which  conforms  to  the  standards  recog- 
nized by  persons  who  are  already  educated.  There  are  established 
practices  in  matters  of  sentence  structure,  grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  which  the  group  imposes  on  the  individual.  Whoever 
wishes  to  belong  to  the  group  must  conform  to  the  group  in  these 
matters.  This  conformity — or  at  least  the  ability  to  conform — 
is  a  minimum  requirement,  expected  of  everyone  with  a  college 
degree.  Moreover,  other  things  being  equal,  those  who  can  com- 
municate intelligently  and  clearly  are  most  likely  to  occupy  some 
of  the  room  that  people  say  is  at  the  top. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  self-respect.  Every  theme  is  a 
unique  achievement,  a  reflection  of  the  writer's  present  knowledge, 
maturity,  and  habits  of  work.  Each  theme  will  differ  from  the 
themes  of  other  students  just  as  its  writer  differs  from  other  writers. 
Each  will  be  representative  of  the  student  who  produces  it.  If  he  is 
intelligent  and  methodical,  the  theme  will  display  these  traits.  If 
he  is  dull  and  untidy,  the  theme  will  be  just  as  revealing.  An  intel- 
ligent man  who  produces  dull  work  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame  if  his  intrinsic  worth  is  not  appreciated. 

The  major  goal  in  writing — the  paramount  aim — is  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  with  clarity  and  vigor.  If  this  is  done  with  some 
grace  and  a  bit  of  wit,  so  much  the  better.  But  a  great  many  fresh- 
men get  a  poor  start  in  their  English  course  because  they  do  not 
know  what  the  teacher  wants.  Somehow,  they  have  absorbed  a  false 
notion  of  the  criteria  by  which  their  efforts  will  be  judged.  Three  of 
these  false  notions  are  common  enough  to  be  worth  refuting. 

Some  students  come  to  college  thinking  that  they  are  expected 
only  to  set  down  a  prescribed  number  of  words  without  commit- 
ting any  verbal  sins.  Their  attention  is  primarily  devoted  to  avoid- 
ing errors  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  A  rather  large 
number  of  such  students  are  so  inhibited  by  their  fear  of  error  that 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  writing  anything,  even  when  they  are 
quite  fluent  in  speech.  They  force  out  words  reluctantly  and 
count  them  three  or  four  times  to  see  when  they  have  squeezed  out 
the  minimum  required  number,  often  forgetting  to  erase  the  count 
from  the  margin.  If  they  complete  the  number  without  gross  error, 
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they  expect  a  much  better  grade  than  they  receive.  They  have  not 
made  errors,  but  they  have  not  made  sense  either. 

Other  students,  who  have  become  reasonably  confident  that  their 
commas  are  in  the  right  places  and  that  their  verbs  agree  with 
their  subjects,  try  to  impress  the  teacher  with  their  virtuosity.  They 
use  twenty  words  where  ten  would  do  better;  they  hide  each  noun 
and  each  verb  behind  a  screen  of  modifiers;  they  blunt  each 
statement  with  restrictions  and  qualifications;  they  use  great 
ingenuity  in  finding  synonyms  and  circumlocutions.  These  stu- 
dents confuse  good  writing  with  pretentiousness  and  verbosity. 
They  will  graduate  to  write  government  directives  and  articles  for 
scholarly  journals.  They  will  give  both  employment  and  headaches 
to  lawyers,  minor  bureaucrats,  and  editors,  who  try  to  seek  out  the 
meanings  which  they  so  coyly  hide. 

Such  people  have  been  coming  to  college  for  a  long  time,  but 
more  recently  they  have  been  joined  by  a  few  who  have  heard  of 
"the  simple  style,"  of  "shirtsleeve  English."  These  students  will  be 
natural.  They  will  just  talk  on  paper.  They  are  half  right.  A  good 
writer  is  conscious  of  the  vocal  effect  of  what  he  is  writing.  He  often 
wishes  to  give  the  personal  touch  of  speech.  But  writing  is  not 
speech.  If  a  recorded  monologue  is  transcribed  on  paper,  the  result 
is  not  likely  to  be  good  writing,  even  when  the  original  talk  was 
skillful  and  effective.  At  the  same  time,  a  transcription  of  con- 
nected thinking,  set  down  in  the  patterns  of  speech,  may  provide 
a  useful  first  draft — not  a  finished  version,  but  a  record  of  ideas 
which  can  be  turned  into  a  finished  version.  Such  a  transcription 
must  be  revised  into  the  language  of  edited  writing.  What  is  the 
language  of  edited  writing?  It  is  that  found  in  good  magazines  and 
carefully  written  books.  People  learn  this  language  most  easily  by 
reading  it. 

today's  assignment 

Now,  let  us  bring  the  discussion  down  to  your  immediate  prob- 
lem. You,  as  an  individual,  have  been  told  to  tell  the  teacher, 
another  individual,  what  you  think  about  some  topic.  You  have 
been  told  to  communicate  something.  The  act  of  communication 
was  forced  on  you,  the  subject  may  not  appeal  to  you,  and  you  may 
think  that  you  have  no  ideas  fit  to  dirty  a  clean  page.  Nevertheless, 
the  job  must  be  done,  and  the  theme  is  just  as  much  a  verbal  con- 
tact between  one  mind  and  another  as  is  a  conversation  with  your 
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roommate  or  the  letter  you  wrote  Aunt  Jane  a  few  days  after 
receiving  the  Christmas  necktie.  It  is,  moreover,  an  extension  of 
your  own  personality  and  an  indication  of  your  intellectual  attain- 
ment. As  you  write  something  for  the  teacher  to  read,  you  are  re- 
vealing to  him  a  great  deal  about  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  If  you 
respect  him  or  yourself,  you  will  want  him  to  respect  you.  In  him 
you  have  an  audience,  and  you  should  write  to  him  as  a  known 
audience  of  one,  just  as  you  would  like  for  someone  to  write  to 
you  in,  say,  a  good  magazine.  If  you  haven't  read  one  lately,  do  so. 

If  the  teacher  has  given  you  a  list  of  topics,  don't  waste  time  in 
making  a  selection.  On  any  convenient  piece  of  paper,  set  down  a 
few  ideas  about  each.  Do  not  write  a  paragraph;  just  jot  down  a 
word  or  so  to  identify  each  idea.  Look  over  what  you  have;  then 
pick  out  any  topic  under  which  you  have  three  or  four  likely  entries. 
If  the  teacher  has  left  you  free  to  pick  any  subject,  think  of  what 
you  would  rather  be  doing  now,  or  tomorrow,  or  on  the  week  end, 
and  set  down  your  reasons.  Or  select  a  current  news  story,  political 
issue,  or  local  problem,  and  give  your  ideas  about  it.  If  you  become 
desperate,  and  have  a  strong  will,  wander  down  the  hall  and  find 
an  argument.  If  you  can't  find  one,  start  one.  After  a  short  time — 
this  is  why  you  need  a  strong  will — drop  out  of  the  discussion,  go 
back  to  your  room,  and  use  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  argument 
together  with  the  mental  stimulation  engendered  by  it. 

But  you  are  still  not  ready  to  start  writing.  Review  your  points, 
try  to  divide  each  one  into  supporting  points,  and  arrange  every- 
thing into  some  kind  of  order.  Let  the  order  be  suggested  by  the 
topics  themselves — not  by  the  order  you  think  of  them.  Now  you 
should  write  a  paragraph  on  each  topic  and  link  these  paragraphs 
together.  Preface  the  paragraphs  with  a  brief  announcement  of 
what  you  are  saying,  and  you  have  a  first  draft,  a  working  model.  A 
theme  rarely  needs  a  formal  conclusion,  but  it  does  need  an  intro- 
duction— often  written  last.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  waste  time 
trying  to  write  an  initial  sentence  before  you  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  will  be  in  the  theme,  don't  use  all  your  space  on  one  topic 
and  slight  the  others — unless  you  change  the  title — and  don't  bring 
up  a  new  topic  in  the  last  sentence  or  so.  If  new  ideas  come  to 
mind,  write  them  out  and  fit  them  into  the  whole.  Once  you  have 
this  first  draft,  read  over  what  you  have  written  and  make  the 
best  possible  arrangement  of  paragraphs.  Throw  out  what  doesn't 
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fall  into  place,  and  expand  good  ideas  which  have  been  stated  too 
briefly. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  consider  the  details  of  composition.  Look 
at  each  sentence.  Find  its  total  subject  and  the  verb  that  the  sub- 
ject governs.  Check  whether  the  subordinate  elements  are  so  placed 
that  the  internal  associations  are  immediately  apparent  without 
ambiguity.  If  the  basic  pattern  of  a  sentence  is  not  clear,  or  if  it 
contains  more  than  about  twenty-five  words,  consider  whether 
you  can  clarify  the  structure  by  using  two  sentences.  If  the  style 
seems  abrupt,  if  the  line  of  thought  does  not  flow  smoothly  from 
one  sentence  to  another,  or  if  you  have  two  consecutive  sentences 
of  ten  words  or  less  each,  consider  whether  the  relationships  of  the 
ideas  can  be  given  better  by  expressing  one  of  them  in  a  gram- 
matically subordinate  construction.  If  any  sentence  seems  to  be 
awkward,  or  if  it  does  not  fit  smoothly  into  the  context,  try  to  find  a 
better  subject,  and  experiment  with  word  order  by  shifting  ad- 
verbial modifiers.  You  should  first  concentrate  on  one  sentence  at 
a  time,  if  necessary  by  putting  your  fingers  on  each  period  and 
reading  what  appears  between  them.  Then  you  should  read  the 
entire  paper  aloud  to  see  if  the  words  give  adequate  direction  to 
the  proper  intonation  patterns. 

By  this  time,  your  draft  may  be  so  messy  that  you  need  a  clean 
copy.  Make  one.  On  this  new  copy — and  not  before — look  for 
errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  If  you  do  not  make 
this  final  check,  you  may  overlook  places  where  you  have  failed  to 
complete  revisions.  Checking  for  spelling  mistakes  is  largely  a 
matter  of  focusing  attention  on  one  word  at  a  time  and  looking  up 
those  of  which  you  are  suspicious.  No  final  copy  of  any  paper 
should  be  attempted  unless  a  good  dictionary  is  as  close  as  an  ash 
tray.  If  you  pronounce  each  word  in  a  deliberate  fashion,  you  may 
notice  some  errors  in  unstressed  syllables  of  long  words  and  in 
unstressed  words  of  one  syllable.  Lists  of  the  most  common  trouble 
spots  in  punctuation  and  grammar  follow.  If  you  meet  any  strange 
terms  on  the  next  few  pages,  or  if  you  see  any  unfamiliar  rules,  use 
the  index  and  the  cross  references. 

Punctuation 

1 .  All  grammatically  independent  clauses  must  be  separated  by  a 
period,  a  semicolon,  or  a  coordinating  conjunction  (and,  but,  or, 
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nor,  for,  so,  yet),  and  only  such  independent  clauses  may  be  set 
off  by  a  period  (pages  167-70). 

2.  Each  element  of  a  series  should  be  separated  by  similar  punc- 
tuation, usually  a  comma,  or  by  a  coordinating  conjunction  (pages 
187-88). 

3.  When  any  one  of  the  following  constructions  precedes  the 
total  subject  construction,  you  should  punctuate  it  with  a  comma: 
(a)  a  phrase  containing  a  nonfinite  verb  form,  (b)  a  prepositional 
phrase  containing  a  subordinate  construction,  (c)  a  clause  intro- 
duced by  a  subordinating  conjunction  (pages  176-78). 

4.  Any  construction  which  interrupts  another  construction 
should  be  examined  to  see  if  punctuation  is  needed  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  inserted  construction.  If  punctuation  is  needed, 
and  it  usually  is,  it  must  appear  both  before  and  after  the  insertion 
(pages  180-82). 

5.  Each  nonrestrictive  modifier  must  be  set  off  by  punctuation, 
usually  by  commas.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  end  of  the  modifier  as  well 
as  the  beginning  (pages  182-86). 

6.  Do  not  separate  the  subject  from  the  verb  or  the  verb  from  a 
complement  by  a  single  mark  of  punctuation — use  two  marks  or 
none  if  there  is  an  insertion. 

Grammar 

1.  Each  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number 
(pages  102-03). 

2.  Pronouns,  relatives,  and  demonstratives  require  antecedents 
unless  the  pronoun  is  the  impersonal  it  or  the  demonstrative  is 
supplemented  by  a  following  noun.  That  is,  such  words  pick  up 
and  continue  a  line  of  expression,  deriving  an  aspect  of  their  mean- 
ing from  some  previously  used  word.  Except  for  case,  which  is 
fixed  by  a  word's  use  in  its  own  clause,  pronouns  and  demonstra- 
tives agree  in  form  with  their  antecedents,  and  relatives  require 
agreement  with  this  noun  in  any  verbs  which  they  govern  (pages 

74-78). 

3.  The  case  of  a  word  is  affected  only  by  elements  within  its  own 
clause,  and  words  which  are  in  appositive  or  in  other  coordinate 
constructions  must  be  in  the  same  case  (pages  78-80). 

4.  All  elements  in  coordinate  or  parallel  constructions  must  have 
similar  grammatical  forms  (pages  137-39). 

5.  Unless  the  shift  is  deliberate  and  clearly  marked  by  the  ad- 
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verbial  or  situational  context,  the  verb  forms  of  a  passage  should 
have  compatible  meanings;  that  is,  the  relationships  between  the 
times  they  indicate  should  be  logical  (pages  110-12). 

Final  Copy 

Now,  and  at  last,  you  are  ready  to  make  a  final  copy.  If  you  can, 
wait  one  day  more  and  give  the  whole  paper  a  final  reading, 
preferably  aloud,  before  you  make  this  final  copy.  Remember  that 
simple  neatness  and  good  form  are  very  nearly  as  important  as  any 
other  virtue.  The  teacher's  bias  will  be  in  your  favor  if  your  work 
looks  good. 

After  the  paper  has  been  marked  by  the  teacher,  you  should 
study  each  correction  and  comment,  read  the  appropriate  sections 
in  this  handbook,  and  write  out  a  revision.  If  you  really  want  a 
good  return  for  your  time,  keep  a  file  of  your  errors  and  the  teach- 
er's comments.  Review  this  file  each  time  you  write  another 
theme. 

Good  luck. 


PART  I 


Introduction 

to 

Grammar 


Introduction  to  Grammar 


Everyone  who  can  read  these  words  has  already  been  introduced 
to  English  grammar.  He  has  in  fact  learned  a  great  deal  about  it. 
Generally,  native  speakers  of  English  are  introduced  to  English 
grammar  about  the  time  they  are  introduced  to  strained  baby  food. 
As  soon  as  a  baby  can  say  something  like  "Me  want/'  he  has 
learned  some  things  about  English  grammar,  although  he  does  not 
know  what  he  has  learned.  Native  speakers  of  a  language  acquire  a 
practical  command  of  its  grammar  during  childhood.  They  learn 
how  to  describe  this  grammar  and  how  to  analyze  its  elements  only 
through  special  instruction. 

We  all  know  this,  if  we  stop  to  think,  but  grammar  seems  to  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  when  we  study  it  in  school.  It  is  difficult. 
Probably  the  most  demanding  intellectual  feat  that  a  person  ever 
performs  is  learning  the  grammar  of  his  own  language.  Further- 
more, no  one  has  yet  learned  how  to  describe  every  detail  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  even  as  much  of  it  as  an  average  child  can  command 
when  he  enters  school.  Here,  then,  is  a  paradox.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple with  no  special  talents  have  acquired  a  practical  command  of 
English  grammar,  but  no  scholar  can  yet  fully  describe  what  these 
people,  himself  included,  has  acquired.  People  have  gained  this 
practical  command  through  observing  and  generalizing  uncon- 
sciously, as  they  hear  things  said  in  English.  The  scholar  tries  to 
observe  and  generalize  consciously  so  that  he  can  describe  as  well 
as  imitate. 

In  school,  a  child  begins  to  learn  what  he  has  been  doing;  that 
is,  he  begins  to  learn  statements  about  grammar,  names  for  gram- 
matical elements,  and  rules  for  grammatical  formations.  The  fol- 
lowing chapters  tell  more  about  these  matters.  Their  purpose  is  to 
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introduce  students  not  to  English  grammar  but  to  a  description  of 
this  grammar.  They  do  not  present  a  full  description  or  teach 
grammar  for  its  own  sake;  rather,  they  describe  only  what  is  needed 
for  attacking  the  problems  of  written  composition.  Most  students 
will  be  surprised  that  so  little  information  about  grammar  is  nec- 
essary and  that  this  information  can  be  so  quickly  learned.  They 
should  remember,  however,  that  they  are  already  using  English 
grammar  with  reasonable  success,  at  least  in  speech.  What  they 
will  learn  now  is  how  the  system  operates  so  that  they  can  use  it 
better  and  so  that  they  and  their  teacher  can  communicate  with 
each  other  about  problems  which  they  encounter  while  using  it. 

Since  the  following  description  of  English  grammar  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  needs  of  college  composition  courses,  its  state- 
ments are  subject  to  certain  reservations.  They  deal  with  the  gram- 
mar of  prose  written  for  a  general  audience,  and  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  prose  of  friendly  letters,  the  dialogue  of  stories,  or  the 
usages  of  poetry,  which  have  often  employed  the  grammatical  re- 
sources of  the  language  with  a  freedom  not  generally  seen  in  prose. 
Moreover,  the  following  chapters  have  little  to  say  about  the  crea- 
tive details  which  distinguish  good  artistic  writing  from  good  jour- 
nalistic writing.  If  a  student  has  the  innate  talent,  he  will  learn 
these  details  himself;  if  he  does  not,  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  can 
teach  them  to  him.  Thus  the  following  chapters  are  designed  to 
help  college  students  to  reach  a  modest  competence  in  putting 
their  ideas  on  paper.  What  they  say  is  fundamental  to  more  am- 
bitious purposes,  but  only  fundamental.  There  is  still  no  substitute 
for  intelligent  and  imaginative  effort. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Form 

and 

Meaning 


Everyone  has  a  language;  many  have  several.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  human  society  without  a  language,  for  the  essen- 
tial requirement  of  human  society  is  cooperation  in  at  least  some 
activities,  and  people  could  hardly  cooperate  if  they  could  not 
communicate  with  each  other.  Now  people  can  communicate  in 
several  ways,  and  if  we  had  no  means  of  producing  continuous 
noises  in  the  throat,  we  might  have  developed  a  system  of  finger 
movements  or  a  system  of  facial  expressions.  But  the  fact  is  that 
people  do  have  a  means  of  producing  continuous  vocal  noise  and 
of  modifying  this  noise  so  as  to  make  a  variety  of  vocal  sounds. 
Language  therefore  developed  as  a  means  of  exploiting  the  possi- 
bilities in  varying  vocal  sounds.  A  common  definition  of  language 
is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  system  of  vocal  noises  by  means  of  which 
the  members  of  a  community  can  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  individual  words  in  this  definition  are  important.  The  word 
"arbitrary"  means  that  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  or  natural  con- 
nection between  the  noises  and  what  they  represent.  The  word 
"system"  means  that  the  individual  noises  are  put  together  accord- 
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ing  to  certain  patterns  and  that  the  patterns  contribute  to  the 
communication.  The  words  'Vocal  noises"  mean  that  the  language 
itself  is  speech,  although  speech  can  be  represented  by  something 
visible.  The  words  "members  of  a  community"  mean  that  people 
who  live  together  develop  and  use  each  language.  Everyone  who 
uses  the  same  language  is,  in  that  respect,  a  member  of  the  same 
community — in  some  cases  a  large  one,  in  others  a  very  small  one. 
The  rest  of  the  definition  can  be  expressed  in  several  ways,  but 
one  of  the  things  people  do  with  language  is  communicate  with 
each  other,  whatever  else  may  be  their  purposes  on  certain  oc- 
casions, and  however  well  they  may  succeed  on  any  occasion. 

Everyone  has  to  learn  his  language.  No  one  is  born  with  a  lan- 
guage, or  even  a  disposition  to  learn  one  more  easily  than  another. 
Some  learn  their  language  better  than  others,  but  anyone  who 
does  not  master  the  essential  parts  of  its  system  and  at  least  some  of 
its  words  cannot  participate  in  the  general  affairs  of  his  society. 
Moreover,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  people  must  learn  to  write 
their  language  if  they  are  to  participate  with  reasonable  success. 
That  is,  they  must  learn  to  make  marks  which  represent  to  the 
eyes  an  adequate  notion  of  what  speech  sounds  represent  to  the 
ears. 

Although  an  ability  to  communicate  well  in  writing  is  gained 
only  by  a  great  deal  of  practice,  some  general  understanding  of 
language,  some  specific  information  about  his  own  language,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  competent  guidance  will  help  anyone 
make  his  practice  more  fruitful.  A  writer  should  understand  the 
role  of  language  in  communication;  he  should  have  a  command  of 
its  resources  to  match  his  mental  acuteness;  and  he  should  know 
the  established  usages  expected  of  educated  people.  In  order  to 
receive  instruction  in  these  matters,  a  student  must  know  at  least 
some  of  the  technical  vocabulary  used  in  talking  about  language. 

By  the  time  a  student  enters  college,  he  has  usually  spent  many 
years  attempting  to  acquire  this  information,  but  all  college  teach- 
ers know  that  the  language  preparation  of  their  students  is,  at  best, 
uneven.  And  within  recent  years  linguistic  research  has  discovered 
a  number  of  things  about  language  in  general,  and  about  English 
in  particular,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the  school  program. 
The  next  few  chapters  present  information  which  is  useful  to  any- 
one seeking  to  improve  his  skill  in  English  composition;  they  re- 
view and  supplement  the  student's  linguistic  preparation. 
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1:  About  Language 

All  languages  have  certain  characteristics,  and  one  should  know 
some  of  these  common  characteristics  if  he  is  to  have  a  proper 
perspective  in  learning  about  his  own.  The  statements  which  are 
discussed  below  apply  to  English  as  well  as  to,  say,  Hopi,  French, 
and  Japanese.  If  one  notices  these  characteristics  in  English,  he 
must  simply  accept  them  as  necessary  qualities  of  language.  Eng- 
lish has  them  because  it  is  a  language,  not  because  it  is  a  better  or 
worse  language  than  others,  or  because  of  anything  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  done  about  their  language.  It  will  have  these 
characteristics  as  long  as  it  remains  in  active  use  by  a  large  number 
of  people.  Any  specific  statements  made  about  English  must  be 
interpreted  as  being  consistent  with  these  general  statements.  And 
anything  that  can  be  done  about  English,  anything  that  English 
can  do,  and  any  description  made  of  English  must  take  them  into 
account. 

First,  a  language  is  a  very  complicated  system  of  vocal  noises,  a 
kind  of  code.  Someone  can  produce  vocal  noises  according  to  the 
system  of  a  particular  language,  and  persons  who  know  this  system 
can  hear  these  noises  and  derive  some  mental  impressions  from 
them.  These  noises  are  therefore  symbols;  they  are  physical  events 
by  means  of  which  something  which  is  known  or  felt  by  one  person 
can  be  communicated  to  another.  This  something  which  can  be 
communicated  is  called  meaning.  There  are  several  kinds  of  sym- 
bols and  several  kinds  of  meaning,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed 
in  detail,  but  these  two  terms  will  be  used  here  as  inclusive  terms 
for  any  kind  of  physical  manifestation  in  language  and  any  kind  of 
impression  which  the  physical  manifestation  conveys.  The  study  of 
language,  therefore,  on  its  simplest  level,  is  the  study  of  symbols 
and  their  meanings,  separately  and  in  combination. 

Among  the  kinds  of  symbols  used  in  English  are  words,  such  as 
words,  constructions  made  with  words,  such  as  with  words,  and 
parts  of  words,  such  as  the  -s  ending  which  shows  that  more  than 
one  word  is  being  referred  to.  In  this  book,  the  term  element  is 
used  for  any  meaningful  unit  in  the  grammatical  system,  whether 
it  is  part  of  a  word,  a  word,  or  a  construction.  Obviously,  some  ele- 
ments are  made  up  of  smaller  elements.  For  example,  the  element 
of  words  includes  the  elements  of,  word,  and  -s. 

Elements  can  be  divided  into  classes  and  these  classes  can  be 
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named.  Thus,  words  belongs  to  the  same  class,  is  the  same  kind  of 
word,  as  languages,  meanings,  and  kinds.  Most  college  students 
have  learned  to  call  words  in  this  class  nouns.  Likewise,  the  con- 
struction with  words  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  in  language,  of 
meaning,  and  by  many  kinds.  Most  college  students  have  learned 
to  call  constructions  like  these  prepositional  phrases. 

In  order  to  talk  about  the  grammar  of  a  language,  one  must 
learn  a  classification  of  the  elements  in  it  and  the  names  for  the 
individual  classes.  If  the  elements  have  been  properly  classified, 
statements  made  about  a  class  will  apply  to  members  of  that  class. 
Hence,  every  statement  made  about  nouns  will  be  true  of  each  in- 
dividual noun,  and  so  on.  If  the  classification  does  not  place  ele- 
ments with  the  same  characteristics  in  the  same  class,  does  not  limit 
each  class  to  elements  with  the  same  characteristics,  or  sets  up 
classes  which  do  not  fit  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  elements, 
it  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  Unfortunately,  the  classifica- 
tion usually  taught  in  schools  does  not  fit  all  these  requirements.  A 
somewhat  different  classification  of  English  elements  is  described 
and  used  in  this  book. 

The  use  to  which  an  element  is  put,  its  role  in  the  immediate 
context,  is  called  its  function.  Like  the  elements  themselves, 
functions  can  be  divided  into  classes. 

In  the  technical  language  of  linguistics,  the  term  for  the  smallest 
grammatical  element  is  morpheme.  An  exact  definition  of 
this  term  would  be  too  involved  for  our  purposes  here,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  the  smallest  element  in  a  language  which  conveys  some 
aspect  of  meaning,  which  contributes  some  definable  meaning  to 
the  total  sentence.  For  example,  the  word  symbol  contains  one 
morpheme,  but  symbols,  symbolic,  and  symbolize  all  contain  two, 
for  in  each  case  the  added  element  contributes  some  aspect  of 
meaning — plurality,  naming  an  attribute,  and  naming  an  action, 
respectively.  Note  that  a  morpheme  is  not  the  same  as  a  syllable,  for 
symbolize  contains  three  syllables  but  only  two  morphemes. 

Morphemes  are  pronounced,  and  we  distinguish  between  them 
largely  by  the  fact  that  they  are  pronounced  differently — they  are 
composed  of  different  sounds.  Any  sound  or  difference  in  sound 
which  serves  to  differentiate  one  morpheme  from  another  is  called 
a  phoneme.  Phonemes  are  not  letters,  although  most  phonemes 
are  indicated  in  writing  by  letters.  Thus  symbol  contains  the  same 
phonemes  as  cymbal  but  not  the  same  letters. 
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Each  language  has  in  it  two  basic  kinds  of  vocal  symbols.  Each 
language  has  phonemes,  which  have  no  meanings  in  themselves 
but  serve  to  represent  and  distinguish  morphemes,  which  do  have 
meanings. 

The  analysis  of  a  language  into  its  phonemes  and  morphemes  is 
a  difficult  problem,  requiring  both  skill  and  special  training,  but 
native  speakers  of  a  language  have  acquired  a  practical  command 
of  its  phonemes  and  its  most  common  morphemes.  Fortunately, 
the  study  of  composition  does  not  require  the  student  to  analyze 
his  language  into  its  phonemes  and  morphemes,  but  some  useful 
statements  can  be  made  more  clearly  if  these  terms  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  student  need  only  know  that  the  term  "morpheme" 
applies  to  the  basic  units  that  convey  an  aspect  of  meaning  and 
that  the  term  "phoneme"  applies  to  the  individual  speech  sounds 
into  which  it  can  be  divided;  pit,  for  example,  can  be  divided  into 
at  least  three — the  first  as  in  pan,  the  second  as  in  bid,  and  the 
third  as  in  dot.  Morphemes  are  the  basic  items  in  sentence 
building;  phonemes  are  the  basic  items  in  pronunciation. 

Second,  each  language  is  unique.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  learn 
some  language  other  than  his  own  knows  that  the  phonemes  and 
morphemes  of  that  other  language  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  his 
own.  He  must  learn  to  produce  somewhat  different  sounds  as  well 
as  learn  a  new  set  of  morphemes,  even  when  both  languages  are 
written  with  the  same  alphabet.  If  a  native  speaker  of  English  tries 
to  learn  German,  French,  or  another  of  the  Western  European 
languages,  he  will  find  many  fundamental  similarities  among  them 
but  also  many  differences,  both  in  the  way  the  elements  are  made 
and  the  way  they  are  put  together,  as  well  as  in  their  meanings.  For 
example,  all  these  languages  have  a  class  of  words  which  can  be 
called  nouns,  but  in  place  of  our  single  word  the,  German  has 
three  similar  words,  each  with  different  forms,  and  French  has  two. 
Furthermore,  the  exact  uses  of  these  parallel  words  are  different  in 
each  of  the  three  languages. 

The  main  point  here  is  that  each  language  has  its  own  system,  as 
well  as  its  own  vocabulary  and  sounds.  School  grammar  is  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  English  and  other  Western  European  languages 
by  reference  to  a  common  system.  Modern  research  in  language,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  directed  toward  the  description  of  a  language  ac- 
cording to  its  own,  unique  system,  without  reference  to  similarities 
to  or  differences  from  some  other  linguistic  system.  This  study  has 
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revealed  some  differences  between  school  grammar  and  the  actual 
structure  of  English,  and  it  has  made  a  great  many  improvements 
in  the  definitions  of  terms  used  for  specific  classes  of  elements.  In 
due  time,  some  of  these  differences  will  be  pointed  out  and  a  few 
new  terms  will  be  introduced,  but  the  main  departures  from  school 
grammar  in  this  book  will  be  in  the  methods  of  definition  and  in 
the  application  of  grammatical  description  to  the  problems  of  com- 
position. 

Third,  language  has  a  social  basis.  A  person  learns  his  native  lan- 
guage as  a  result  of  living  within  a  particular  social  group.  His  lan- 
guage is  an  activity  of  his  society.  Like  other  activities  of  a  society, 
a  language  is  regulated  by  conventions.  What  we  call  a  rule  of  a 
language  is  a  statement  giving  one  of  the  conventions  accepted 
and  obeyed  by  speakers  of  that  language.  The  rules  of  a  language 
have  their  roots  in  custom,  and  individual  rules  may  be  defended 
only  on  a  basis  of  prevailing  custom.  They  remain  in  effect  because 
the  people  who  speak  a  language  must  be  consistent  if  the  language 
is  to  fulfill  its  function.  They  must  obey  the  conventions  or  en- 
counter misunderstanding,  disapproval,  or  both. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  statements  given  as  rules 
are  valid  only  when  they  are  accurate  statements  about  contempo- 
rary practice.  If  a  textbook  states  something  as  a  rule  which  is  not 
an  accurate  statement  of  practice,  or  prescribes  a  practice  which  is 
not  generally  followed,  it  is  simply  making  a  mistake.  No  textbook 
or  dictionary  has  the  authority  to  legislate  regarding  a  language, 
anymore  than  a  geography  has  the  authority  to  describe  lakes  or 
boundaries  that  do  not  exist  or  to  change  the  positions  of  those  that 
do.  A  textbook  or  dictionary  is  valid  only  when  it  is  a  faithful  and 
accurate  record  of  current  practices.  At  the  same  time,  an  individual 
seldom,  one  might  say  never,  acquires  or  maintains  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  current  practices  in  his  own  language,  and  he 
therefore  needs  some  reference  book  as  a  guide  to  those  he  does 
not  know. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  rules,  or  conventions,  of  a  language 
into  two  main  categories,  although  the  distinctions  between  the 
categories  are  not  always  sharp.  One  type  includes  those  which  one 
must  follow  if  he  is  to  be  understood  or  if  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
"knowing  the  language."  For  example,  the  order  of  words  in  "John 
likes  Jim  very  much"  tells  who  likes  whom,  and  anyone  who  said, 
"John  likes  very  much  Jim"  would  still  be  understood,  but  he 
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would  not  be  regarded  as  "knowing  the  language."  The  other  type 
includes  conventions  which  are  observed  by  some  native  speakers 
but  not  by  others.  For  example,  some  say  "you  was  wrcmg"  and 
some  say  "you  were  wrong."  The  choice  an  individual  makes  be- 
tween these  expressions  reveals  a  great  deal  about  his  educational 
and  social  background.  In  fact,  we  cannot  speak  or  write  without 
telling  much  about  ourselves  as  well  as  what  we  intend  to  say. 

Each  language  therefore  has  many  varieties.  Anyone  who  has  lis- 
tened to  someone  from  another  section  of  the  country  has  heard 
some  pronunciations  which  differ  from  his  own.  There  are  also  a 
few  such  differences  in  the  words  used  for  common  objects,  such  as 
pail  or  bucket,  and  there  are  differences  in  grammatical  forms,  such 
as  the  one  given  above.  The  varieties  of  a  language  are  its  dialects, 
and  each  person  who  speaks  English  speaks  a  dialect  of  English. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "pure  English."  Both  regional  and  social 
dialects  exist  in  English,  and  an  individual  learns  the  dialect  of  a 
region  and  social  class,  although  he  can,  through  training,  acquire 
a  dialect  other  than  the  one  that  is  native  to  him.  When  an  edu- 
cated person  writes  for  a  general  audience,  he  uses  a  still  different 
dialect,  called  edited  written  English.  The  term  standard  Eng- 
lish covers  all  those  varieties,  social  and  regional,  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, whose  use  carries  no  stigma  or  implication  of  ignorance. 

Fourth,  languages  change.  A  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  dur- 
ing the  time  of  King  Alfred,  begins  the  Lord's  Prayer  thus:  "Faeder 
ure  ]>u  ]?e  eart  on  heofonum,  si  J?in  nama  gehalgod."  The  same 
sentence,  in  the  King  James  translation,  reads:  "Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name."  A  completely  modern  ver- 
sion would  be:  "Our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  may  your  name  be 
holy."  The  fact  that  languages  change  does  not  mean  that  they  be- 
come better  or  worse.  The  English  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  differed  considerably  from  that  used  by  Chaucer 
and  others  of  his  time,  yet  no  one  would  seriously  contend  that  any 
difference  in  their  literary  merit  was  necessarily  the  product  of  the 
difference  in  the  English  used  in  their  respective  times. 

The  most  influential  grammarians  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  greater  part  of  school  grammar  was  codified,  regarded 
change  in  language  as  corruption,  and  some  people  today  take  the 
same  view.  However,  change  in  language  is  a  perfectly  natural  phe- 
nomenon, a  characteristic  of  all  languages  which  are  native  to  a 
community  of  speakers.  The  constant  use  of  a  language  to  com- 
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municate  and  the  attention  paid  to  language  as  a  criterion  of  so- 
cial position  together  exert  a  considerable  pressure  toward  uni- 
formity and  stability.  At  the  same  time,  each  individual  change 
must  for  a  time  be  in  competition  with  an  older  practice,  and  a 
person  who  adopts  it  too  soon  runs  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as 
ignorant.  Also,  some  practices  hang  on  in  relatively  backward 
areas  after  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  majority.  So-called 
errors  in  English  may  belong  to  either  category.  Most  college  teach- 
ers try  to  observe  and  recommend  the  conventions  currently  found 
in  books  and  magazines  published  for  educated  and  critical  readers. 

Fifth,  languages  can  be  written.  Although  a  language  is  a  system 
of  vocal  noises,  any  language  can  be  written  if  visual  symbols  are 
adopted  to  represent  the  vocal  symbols.  Since  the  number  of 
phonemes,  or  distinctive  sounds,  in  any  language  is  never  very 
large,  the  most  common  method  of  writing  languages  is  to  use  an 
alphabet,  that  is,  a  set  of  letters  to  represent  the  phonemes.  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  a  great  many  other  languages,  is  written  with  an 
alphabet  adapted  from  one  earlier  used  for  Latin.  English,  together 
with  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  some  others,  uses 
a  system  of  auxiliary  marks,  called  punctuation,  to  divide  the  writ- 
ten words  into  groups,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  English 
speech  uses  a  system  of  vocal  effects  to  divide  the  spoken  words 
into  groups. 

One  should  never  think  that  the  written  representation  of  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  itself  or  that  a  written  word  is  simply  being 
mispronounced  when  spelling  and  pronunciation  do  not  agree. 
Since  English  was  first  written,  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
alphabet  and  in  the  sound  values  which  the  letters  represent.  For 
example,  scholars  believe  that  the  letter  az,  which  you  saw  in  the 
sentence  from  Alfred's  Bible,  represented  a  sound  like  that  now 
represented  by  the  letter  a  in  cat,  and  that  the  letter  a  then  repre- 
sented a  sound  like  that  now  represented  by  the  letter  o  in  not, 
as  it  still  does  in  French.  Current  spellings  of  the  vowel  sounds  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  adopted  about  1 500,  but  the  pronun- 
ciations represented  by  many  of  these  spellings  have  changed  con- 
siderably. That  is  why  "long  i"  is  not  a  lengthened  version  of  "short 
i"  but  another  sound  altogether.  A  great  many  words  can  be  spelled 
more  or  less  by  ear,  especially  those  borrowed  in  the  past  four 
hundred  years,  but  any  student  who  tries  to  spell  each  word  exactly 
as  he  pronounces  it  will  never  pass  freshman  English.  The  state- 
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ment  that  English  has  five  vowels  is  true  not  about  the  English 
language  but  about  the  alphabet  used  for  writing  it. 

People  have  been  writing  English  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
some  special  conventions  have  developed  for  written  expression 
which  differ  from  those  for  spoken  expression.  In  part,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
writing  system,  even  with  punctuation,  cannot  represent  clearly 
everything  that  is  clear  in  speech.  For  example,  "what  running 
boys  do  is  fun"  can  mean  either  that  the  running  that  boys  do  is 
fun  or  that  what  boys  who  run  do  is  fun.  Either  meaning  can  be 
made  clear  in  speech,  with  the  same  words  in  the  same  order,  by 
using  the  appropriate  vocal  effects.  Further  differences  arise  from 
the  fact  that  written  expression  can  be  worked  over  and  revised, 
and  that  it  can  be  studied  at  length  if  it  is  not  immediately  clear. 
On  the  other  hand,  speech  is  usually  not  rehearsed,  and  even 
speeches  which  are  carefully  polished  must  be  clear  enough  for  an 
audience  to  grasp  at  one  hearing.  Consequently,  one  does  not 
produce  good  writing  simply  by  transcribing  good  speech. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  overemphasize  the  difference  between 
speech  and  writing.  A  language  is  a  system  of  vocal  noises,  and  writ- 
ing is  a  means  of  putting  language  into  a  kind  of  cold  storage.  The 
reader  recognizes  the  symbols  on  paper  and  from  them  revives  the 
vocal  symbols  of  the  language  in  his  own  dialect.  If  the  written 
symbols  do  not  clearly  represent  the  vocal  symbols,  they  may  be 
misunderstood  and  are  sure  to  annoy  the  reader.  If  the  writing  has 
been  done  with  no  regard  for  the  sounds  of  speech,  it  is  likely  to 
be  wooden  and  tiresome  to  read.  A  good  writer,  therefore,  keeps 
his  ears  tuned  to  the  language  he  is  representing.  A  beginner  should 
read  aloud  whatever  he  writes,  preferably  to  someone  else. 

2:  The  Parts  of  a  Language  System 

For  study,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  a  language  system  into  three 
parts:  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  grammar.  The  phonology 
includes  not  only  the  pronunciation  of  individual  words  but  also 
the  changes  in  pitch  and  loudness  which  have  significance  and  the 
vocal  interruptions  which  break  up  the  flow  of  speech  into  word- 
groups  so  that  it  can  be  more  readily  understood.  The  vocabulary 
is  the  list  of  words  used  in  a  language.  The  proper  choice  of  words 
in  speaking  and  writing  is  called  diction.  The  source  of  informa- 
tion on  pronunciation  and  diction  is,  of  course,  a  dictionary.  The 
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grammar  of  a  language  includes  morphology,  or  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  forms  of  words,  and  syntax,  or  the  rules  describing  the 
combination  of  words  into  constructions  of  various  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  sentence.  Grammar  likewise  covers  the  classification  of 
words  and  constructions.  A  book  which  gives  this  information 
about  a  particular  language  is,  of  course,  called  a  grammar  of  that 
language.  This  book,  although  not  a  complete  grammar  of  English, 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject. 

2a.  Phonology 

Every  English  utterance  contains  at  least  two  types  of 
phonemes.  One  type  consists  of  the  more  or  less  individual  sounds 
which  are  put  together  to  form  words,  the  sounds  which  are  com- 
monly called  vowels  and  consonants.  The  other  type  consists  of 
certain  vocal  effects  which  accompany  words  actually  used  in  an 
utterance.  These  include  variations  in  pitch,  in  force  or  loudness, 
and  in  the  interruptions  in  the  voice  which  divide  the  utterance 
into  sections  of  various  kinds.  These  effects  have  been  studied 
extensively  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  detailed  understanding 
of  them  would  be  helpful  to  anyone  using  the  language.  However, 
the  acquisition  of  this  detailed  knowledge  would  require  more  time 
than  can  be  given  it  in  this  course.  Nevertheless,  all  students  can 
derive  some  benefit  from  reading  their  written  work  aloud,  and  this 
benefit  can  be  increased  if  they  know  what  to  notice. 

Nearly  everyone  has  played  games  with  variations  in  the  vocal 
effects  which  accompany  words.  If  you  say  "What's  that  on  the  road 
ahead?"  with  the  vocal  effects  indicated  by  this  punctuation,  you 
have  an  ordinary  and  sensible  question.  But  if  you  use  the  vocal 
effects  indicated  by  another  punctuation — "What's  that  on  the 
road?  A  head?" — you  have  another  and  much  more  startling  re- 
quest for  information.  If  you  refer  to  a  man  whose  job  is  painting 
the  official  residence  of  the  President,  you  may  call  him  a  "White 
House  painter,"  with  greatest  force  on  "White."  But  if  you  refer 
to  a  man  who  paints  houses  and  wish  to  identify  him  as  white,  you 
may  call  him  a  "white  house  painter,"  with  greatest  force  on 
"house." 

Each  meaningful  and  properly  constructed  sequence  of  words 
in  English  has  a  proper  pattern  of  vocal  effects,  which  a  native 
speaker  can  reproduce  without  conscious  thought.  If  a  particular 
sequence  can  be  spoken  with  more  than  one  such  pattern,  each 
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giving  a  different  meaning,  it  will  probably  give  a  reader  trouble 
unless  the  total  context  directs  him  to  the  correct  choice.  For  these 
reasons,  good  writers  constantly  use  their  "ear  for  the  language." 
If  the  proper  vocal  effects  are  not  adequately  indicated,  if  those 
which  are  indicated  are  awkward,  or  if  the  proper  choice  between 
alternative  effects  is  not  clear,  the  passage  should  be  revised.  Any- 
one can  sharpen  his  "ear  for  the  language"  by  giving  attention  to  the 
patterns  of  pitch,  loudness,  and  interruption  which  accompany 
speech  and  by  reading  aloud  to  bring  those  which  are  implied  in 
writing  to  his  conscious  attention. 

2b.  Grammar 

Whenever  we  say  or  write  anything  in  English,  we  put 
together  elements  of  the  language  according  to  the  systematic  fea- 
tures of  its  grammar.  Consequently,  we  must  have  a  practical  com- 
mand of  the  basic  grammar  of  English,  something  we  acquired 
before  we  went  to  school.  One  need  not  be  able  to  quote  rules  or 
isolate  and  define  classes  in  order  to  use  a  language  in  accordance 
with  its  grammatical  system,  for  people  utilize  its  elements  with  no 
more  conscious  attention  than  is  required  in  swimming  or  riding  a 
bicycle.  When  we  speak  of  learning  grammar,  we  refer  to  learning 
how  to  talk  about  grammar,  how  to  bring  the  details  of  its  system- 
atic practices  to  conscious  attention. 

School  grammar — that  is,  the  description  of  English  grammar 
usually  taught  in  school — is  based  primarily  on  a  description  of 
Latin  grammar  that  was  adapted  from  an  earlier  description  of 
Greek  grammar.  Few  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
description  since  it  was  worked  out  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Greeks  neglected  to  consider  other  languages  than  their  own, 
and  they  considered  the  grammar  of  Greek  as,  simply,  the  grammar 
of  language.  This  neglect  and  this  assumption  gave  birth  to  funda- 
mental mistakes  which  have  plagued  us  ever  since. 

What  schools  ordinarily  teach  as  English  grammar  has  largely 
been  inherited  from  eighteenth  century  scholars  who  thought  that 
English  had  no  grammar — that  is,  did  not  conform  to  the  logical 
categories  and  precedents  in  Latin — and  sought  to  give  it  one. 
Their  procedure  was  to  take  the  current  description  of  Latin  gram- 
mar as  a  model,  and  then  to  define  English  classes  according  to 
the  criteria  of  Latin  classes  and  to  arrange  English  elements  into 
sets  according  to  the  sets  in  Latin.  For  this  reason,  an  adverb  is 
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defined  in  school  grammar  as  a  word  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  ad- 
jective, or  another  adverb.  This  definition  does  mark  off  a  group  of 
words  which  have  some  common  characteristics  in  Latin,  but  it 
places  English  words  with  different  characteristics,  like  soon  and 
very,  in  the  same  class.  Statements  made  about  one  of  these 
words  do  not  apply  to  the  other.  For  example,  soon  can  take  the 
endings  -ex  and  -est  (sooner ,  soonest),  very  cannot;  soon  can  be 
used  inside  verb  constructions  ("will  soon  be  here"),  very  cannot; 
and  so  on.  Hence,  any  definition  that  puts  them  into  the  same 
class  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  describing  English,  for  the  purpose 
of  classifying  words  is  to  divide  them  into  groups  so  that  state- 
ments can  be  made  about  these  groups. 

Likewise,  school  grammar  says  that  English  has  six  tenses  because 
Latin  has  six — that  is,  Latin  verbs  have  six  different  single-word 
forms,  each  of  which  indicates  a  difference  in  time  and  can  be  the 
principle  verb  of  a  sentence.  English  verbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  only  two  such  single-word  forms:  for  example,  see,  saw  and 
walk,  walked.  The  usual  diagram  of  verb  conjugation  in  a  school 
grammar  text  is  not  a  representation  of  the  English  verb  system 
but  basically  a  translation  of  a  Latin  conjugation. 

Consequently,  the  description  of  English  grammar  in  this  book 
and  in  others  based  on  recent  scholarship  departs  somewhat  from 
that  usually  taught  in  school.  The  elements  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  into  sets  according  to  physical  properties  of  form  and 
typical  position,  matters  that  every  reader  of  this  book  can  test  for 
himself.  Definitions  have  been  written  to  point  out  these  observa- 
ble characteristics,  and  examples  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
them.  Since  Latin  and  English  are,  indeed,  related  languages,  many 
statements  derived  from  Latin  grammar  apply  well  enough  to  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  many  terms  can  be  used  in  describing  either.  So 
far  as  possible,  then,  the  familiar  terms  and  classifications  in  school 
grammar  have  been  retained,  but  the  definitions  have  been  revised 
to  take  advantage  of  the  English  speaker's  knowledge  of  what  hap- 
pens in  his  own  language.  Modern  scholarship  has  not  yet  found 
answers  to  all  the  questions  in  English  grammar,  so  some  parts  of 
the  description  used  here  are  still  open  to  improvement. 

The  term  "grammar"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  has  been  discussed  here.  We  sometimes  make 
statements  like  "John  uses  good  grammar,"  meaning  that  John 
habitually  conforms  to  the  grammatical  conventions  observable  in 
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the  speech  and  writing  of  educated  people.  If  grammar  is  defined 
as  the  system  according  to  which  sentences  are  made  from  mor- 
phemes, it  is  neither  good  or  bad  in  itself.  One  cannot  claim,  for 
instance,  that  the  system  of  French  is  any  better  or  worse  than 
the  system  of  German,  for  the  French  are  just  as  happy  with  their 
language  as  the  Germans  are  with  theirs.  Nevertheless,  within  these 
languages,  as  well  as  within  English,  some  dialects  have  more 
prestige  than  others.  Virtually  everyone  has  a  feeling  that  each 
language  has  a  set  of  standard  conventions,  and  thoughtful  adults 
in  all  lands  seek  to  regulate  the  linguistic  usage  of  their  children. 
The  way  a  person  uses  his  native  language  has  a  major  role  in  mark- 
ing his  position  within  his  community.  The  effect  which  our 
choices  in  grammar  have  on  the  judgments  of  our  fellows  is  what 
makes  them  good  or  bad,  not  any  inherent  virtues  which  the 
grammatical  conventions  have  in  themselves.  But  since  we  are 
judged  by  our  choices  within  grammar,  by  the  grammatical  fea- 
tures of  our  dialect,  schools  rightly  consider  the  assiduous  cul- 
tivation of  certain  practices  and  the  suppression  of  others  to  be  a 
serious  matter. 

Thus  the  term  "grammar"  is  commonly  used  in  two  major  areas 
of  reference.  One  area  includes  the  matters  of  word  formation  and 
word  combination  which  are  relatively  uniform  within  each  lan- 
guage, being  common  to  all  its  major  dialects.  It  includes  both  the 
matters  themselves  and  their  description.  The  other  area  includes 
matters  of  word  formation  and  word  combination  which  are  not 
uniform  throughout  the  language,  but  which  are  marks  of  dif- 
ference between  dialects  of  the  language.  In  this  book,  the  term 
grammar  is  used  to  include  details  within  the  first  area  only.  The 
term  structure  is  used  as  a  synonym,  but  a  structure  in  gram- 
mar is  a  grammatical  element  containing  subordinate  elements. 
Generally,  the  latter  term  is  used  only  when  the  structure  referred 
to  contains  more  than  one  word.  For  general  reference  to  matters 
in  the  other  area,  the  area  of  social  conformity,  the  term  usage  is 
used.  A  problem  in  usage  involves  a  choice  between  expressions 
which  are  understood,  but  the  selection  of  one  expression  rather 
than  another  implies  a  social  or  regional  limitation;  for  example, 
"he  doesn't"  is  "good  usage";  "he  don't"  is  not.  A  distinction  be- 
tween these  major  areas  is  not  always  necessary,  but  when  it  is, 
these  contrasting  terms  are  available. 

In  discussing  both  structure  and  usage,  reference  is  made  to 
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forms  and  to  patterns.  The  first  term  refers  to  individual  words. 
For  example,  act  and  action  are  forms;  the  difference  between 
them  is  a  matter  of  word  formation.  But  "He  is  coming"  and  "Is 
he  coming?"  illustrate  patterns;  the  difference  between  them  is  a 
matter  of  pattern  formation.  Likewise,  "He  ran  a  race"  and  "He 
ran  fast"  illustrate  different  patterns,  for  race  and  fast  belong  to 
different  grammatical  classes.  These  distinctions  will  become 
clearer  as  the  terms  appear  in  specific  statements. 

grammatical  meaning 

Whenever  we  say  or  write  something,  the  total  meaning  is 
compounded  from  several  ingredients.  It  is  something  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  separate  meanings  of  the  individual  words.  Take  the 
following  list  of  words:  fine  does  boy  good  every.  Each  has  a 
meaning  that  can  be  found  in  a  dictionary,  but  in  this  order  the  list 
is  simply  a  list — nothing  more.  Now  put  them  into  an  order  dic- 
tated by  the  rules  of  English  structure:  "Every  good  boy  does  fine." 
This  is  an  intelligible  sentence.  In  this  order  the  words  have  gram- 
matical relationships.  Shorter  sequences  can  be  isolated  which 
are  grammatically  related:  "good  boy,"  "does  fine,"  and  so  on. 
Placing  good  before  boy  adds  the  meaning  of  good  to  the  meaning 
of  boy;  placing  fine  after  does  adds  their  meanings  to  each  other. 
The  reversal  of  order  in  each  instance — to  "boy  good"  and  "fine 
does" — would  destroy  the  indication  that  meanings  are  to  be 
added  up. 

Also,  good  can  be  replaced  by  small  and  fine  can  be  replaced  by 
well  without  changing  the  facts  as  stated.  Moreover,  if  "every  good 
boy"  is  changed  to  "all  good  boys,"  then  does  must  be  changed  to 
do.  Thus  the  forms  of  words  and  the  patterns  according  to  which 
they  are  put  together  contribute  meaning  to  the  total  expression. 
This  aspect  of  meaning  which  is  added  to  the  individual  word 
meanings  is  called  grammatical  meaning.  We  can  thus  speak  of 
the  grammatical  meaning  of  an  element  in  an  expression.  Each 
intelligible  passage  in  English  must  include  grammatical  meanings 
as  well  as  meanings  not  conveyed  by  grammar. 

If  good  is  replaced  by  small,  no  change  in  the  grammar  or  the 
grammatical  meaning  is  made,  but  the  total  meaning  of  "every 
good  boy"  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  total  meaning  of  "every 
small  boy,"  as  any  mother  will  testify.  This  illustration  simply 
points  out  something  that  everyone  knows  already:  words  as  items 
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in  the  vocabulary  have  individual  meanings.  The  individual  mean- 
ing of  an  item  in  the  vocabulary  is  lexical  meaning;  the  term  is 
also  used  for  this  aspect  of  word  meaning  in  a  sentence.  Thus 
meaning  components  resulting  from  grammatical  matters  are  gram- 
matical meanings,  and  meaning  components  resulting  from 
vocabulary  matters  are  lexical  meanings.  The  distinction  is  not  al- 
ways important  in  dealing  with  individual  words,  but  it  is  im- 
portant in  dealing  with  words  as  constituents  of  sentences. 

Lewis  Carroll,  a  mathematician  who  wrote  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
created  "Jabberwocky"  by  inventing  "words"  in  certain  classes 
and  then  using  them  according  to  the  grammatical  system  of  Eng- 
lish, which  requires  that  words  in  certain  other  classes  and  mor- 
phemes which  are  not  words  (like  the  -s  of  plurality  at  the  end  of 
words)  be  kept  intact.  This  pseudo-English  is  used  in  a  poem 
called  "Jabberwocky,"  and  the  first  stanza  follows: 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

A  partial  grammatical  analysis  of  this  stanza  is  not  difficult.  For 
example,  toves,  wabe,  and  borogoves  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
in  the  wabe  adds  its  meaning  (whatever  it  is)  to  the  meanings 
(whatever  they  are)  of  gyre  and  gimble.  Now  compare  this  version: 

'Twas  summer,  and  the  frisky  boys 
Did  run  and  gambol  in  the  shade; 

All  happy  were  the  hobbledehoys, 
And  the  slow  girls  dismayed. 

The  grammatical  meanings  of  the  two  stanzas  are  the  same,  and 
these  meanings  are  conveyed  by  what  is  common  to  both,  thus: 

'Twas ,  and  the y s 

Did and in  the ; 

All y  were  the s, 

And  the s 


In  the  first  version,  certain  pronounceable  items  are  used  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  English  vocabulary,  in  the  second  they  are  re- 
placed by  items  from  that  vocabulary,  and  in  the  third  they  are 
replaced  by  lines  which  show  only  that  some  item  has  been 
omitted  from  that  position.  The  grammatical  meanings  of  these 
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items  in  the  first  and  second  versions  are  the  same,  but  those  in  the 
second  have  lexical  meaning,  something  lacking  in  the  correspond- 
ing items  of  the  first.  There  are  many  meanings  which  are  con- 
veyed by  grammatical  devices.  In  fact,  a  grammar  of  a  language  is, 
in  part,  a  description  of  the  meanings  conveyed  by  its  grammatical 
devices. 

GRAMMATICAL   DEVICES 

The  grammatical  devices  of  English  can  be  divided  into  five 
categories:  position,  derivational  suffix,  inflection,  function 
words,  and  phonological  effects. 

position:  The  form  rule  is  ambiguous  in  isolation,  but  in  "they 
rule"  and  in  "the  rule"  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  ambiguity.  What 
resolves  this  ambiguity  is  position.  That  is,  one  set  of  meanings 
fits  the  position  after  they  and  another  set  fits  the  position  after 
the.  In  the  first  position  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  act,  and  in 
the  second  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  action.  Similarly,  in  the 
house  is  a  combination  of  words  put  together  according  to  an  Eng- 
lish pattern.  It  is  related  to  hoy  in  "The  boy  in  the  house  is  playing" 
and  to  is  playing  in  "The  boy  is  playing  in  the  house."  The  dif- 
ference in  its  relationships  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  its  posi- 
tion. Matters  of  position  may  also  be  called  matters  of  word 
order. 

derivational  suffix:  There  is  a  common  morpheme  and  some 
community  of  lexical  meaning  in  symbol,  symbolize,  symbolic,  and 
symbolically.  The  differences  among  them  are  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  a  suffix  in  the  first,  by  the  suffixes  -ize  in  the  second,  -ic 
in  the  third,  and  -ic  plus  -ally  in  the  fourth.  These  suffixes  are 
derivational  suFFrxES.  English  has  a  great  many,  but  their  use  is 
confined  to  certain  classes  of  words  which  will  be  defined  later. 
Some  have  the  same  meaning  regardless  of  the  kind  of  word  to 
which  they  are  attached,  such  as  -ness  and  -ion;  others  have  one 
meaning  with  one  kind  of  word  and  a  different  meaning  with  an- 
other, such  as  -ly  (manly  versus  quickly)  and  -al  (seasonal  versus 
arrival).  The  general  role  of  such  suffixes  is  to  specify  the  class 
(and  hence  the  type  of  lexical  meaning)  to  which  a  word  belongs, 
but  some  of  them  have  additional  meanings  of  the  lexical  type;  for 
example,  -ish  versus  -ly,  as  in  womanish  and  womanly} 

1 A  few  prefixes  have  similar  functions,  for  example  be-  in  belittle. 
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inflection:  The  word  rule,  as  in  "They  rule  well,"  shares  lexical 
meaning  with  ruled,  as  in  "They  ruled  once/'  but  the  grammatical 
meanings  of  the  two  words  ("customary  action"  versus  "past  ac- 
tion" )  are  different.  The  element  which  indicates  this  difference  is 
an  inflection.  The  morpheme  in  this  case  is  generally  spelled  -ed. 
Some  of  the  other  inflections  in  English  are  -er  and  -est  (faster, 
fastest),  -ing  (growing),  and  -s  (boy's).  The  term  is  used  here  for 
variant  forms  of  inflection  morphemes,  such  as  the  vowel  change  in 
some  plurals  (man,  men),  for  total  differences  in  words  in  sets  that 
share  lexical  meanings,  such  as  the  set  good,  better,  best,  and  for 
any  of  the  variations  on  these  devices.  The  inflection  does  not 
change  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs,  and  when  an  inflection 
is  used  on  a  word  that  has  a  derivational  suffix,  the  inflection  fol- 
lows the  suffix;  for  example,  symbolized,  actions,  and  kindnesses. 
Those  words  to  which  an  inflection  can  be  added  are  inflectable. 

function  words:  The  Jabberwocky  stanza  suggests  that  there 
are  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  words  in  the  English 
vocabulary.  Words  belonging  to  certain  classes  can  be  replaced  by 
invented  forms  having  the  characteristics  of  words  in  these  classes 
(toves,  gyre,  mimsy,  etc.).  But  the  forms  in  other  classes  must  be 
actual  words  if  the  grammatical  relations  are  to  be  clear.  Words  in 
this  second  category  are  called  function  words  here,  but  some 
other  terms  for  them  are  in  use.  All  the  genuine  English  words  in 
the  Jabberwocky  stanza  are  function  words,  and  there  are  a  few 
classes  which  are  not  represented. 

phonology:  For  some  remarks  on  the  grammatical  importance 
of  phonology,  see  pages  23-24.  The  phonological  aspects  of  gram- 
mar are  not  systematically  treated  here,  but  a  few  uses  will  be 
described  in  appropriate  places. 

grammatical  units 

Some  grammatical  units  have  already  been  identified:  mor- 
pheme, derivational  suffix,  and  inflection.  Terms  for  three  kinds  of 
units  have  been  used  without  definition:  word,  construction,  and 
sentence.  These  terms  should  be  in  the  vocabulary  of  college 
students  already,  but  since  their  use  in  this  discussion  of  grammar 
is  rather  precise,  not  all  students  will  understand  their  uses  without 
further  explanation.  Definition  of  some  other  units  depends  on 
the  recognition  of  particular  classes  of  words  and  is  deferred  until 
these  classes  have  been  identified. 
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word:  Native  speakers  of  a  language  generally  have  a  reasonably 
accurate  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  single  word  in  that  language, 
and  a  scientific  definition  is  unnecessary  for  them.  Briefly,  words 
are  the  relatively  independent  building  blocks  which  are  combined 
to  say  something.  No  single  act  of  speech — utterance — is  less  than 
a  word,  unless  it  simply  cites  a  shorter  morpheme  like  -ous,  -ed,  etc. 
However,  two  refinements  of  this  general  statement  are  necessary 
to  understand  the  term  in  some  of  its  later  uses.  First,  an  item 
like  rule  represents  two  words  in  English,  not  just  one  with  two 
uses.  The  item,  in  isolation  and  undefined,  can  belong  to  either  of 
two  classes  ("they  rule"  and  "the  rule") .  We  can  identify  the  class, 
and  thus  the  word,  when  we  know  its  grammatical  properties  or 
enough  of  its  meaning  to  supply  these  properties.  Consequently,  a 
word  is  not  fully  identified  from  its  spelling  alone.  Only  when  the 
physical  item  is  further  identified  by  a  meaning  or  by  a  grammatical 
property  can  we  say  which  word  it  represents,  and  we  cannot  deal 
with  the  item  grammatically  until  we  know  what  word  it  represents. 

The  other  refinement  comes  from  the  fact  that  English  puts 
words  together  into  compound  words,  which  are  lexically  and 
grammatically  treated  as  single  words.  Some  compound  words  are 
written  without  spaces,  for  example,  classroom.  Some  are  written 
with  hyphens,  for  example,  duty-free,  drive-in,  and  self-love.  When 
classroom,  duty-free,  drive-in,  and  self-love  are  pronounced  in  sen- 
tences, a  characteristic  pattern  of  stress  shows  that  they  are  com- 
pounds. This  pattern  of  stress  is  also  used  for  such  combinations  as 
fence  post,  riot  squad,  and  filling  station.  Such  words  are  also  com- 
pounds, although  no  indication  is  given  in  the  spelling.  Likewise, 
playing  cards  is  a  compound  in  "Playing  cards  are  expensive"  but 
not  in  "Playing  cards  is  expensive."  And  stand  by  is  a  compound  in 
"Please  stand  by"  but  not  in  "Please  stand  by  the  car."  These  sen- 
tences should  be  read  aloud.  The  italicized  parts  of  the  following 
sentences  are  additional  examples. 

He  tried  window  washing  for  a  while. 

He  turned  down  the  plans. 

He  used  up  the  toothpaste. 

He  used  to  use  toothpaste,  but  now  he  has  to  use  soap. 

sentence:  When  we  speak  or  write  something  more  than  a 
simple  response  to  a  question,  our  discourse  almost  surely  consists 
of  one  or  more  sentences.  Like  words,  sentences  are  generally 
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recognized  as  such  by  native  speakers  of  a  language,  unless  they 
are  confused  by  misleading  definitions.  The  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  a  sentence  is  primarily  a  unit  in  grammar,  and  only 
secondarily  a  unit  in  meaning.  Sentences  are  made  by  putting 
words  together  according  to  certain  established  patterns.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  sentence  is  its  independence.  Its  words  are 
related  to  each  other,  but  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  not  grammati- 
cally a  part  of  any  larger  unit;  its  boundaries  are  the  boundaries 
of  grammatical  ties  between  its  words.  For  example,  the  words  in 
"He  sees  a  monkey"  are  related,  and  the  total  unit  is  independent 
of  other  units,  although  he  might  be  a  grammatical  echo  of  some 
previously  used  word.  This  independence  is  taken  away  if  when  is 
added,  thus:  "When  he  sees  a  monkey."  The  initial  word  alerts  the 
reader  or  listener  to  expect  something  which  will  tell  what  happens 
when  the  monkey  is  seen. 

Some  identical  sequences  of  words  may  be  independent  or  not, 
depending  on  the  vocal  effects  or  the  written  punctuation.  For  ex- 
ample, "I  know  John  can  come,"  spoken  without  internal  silence 
or  written  without  internal  punctuation,  is  one  sentence;  but  if 
the  sequence  is  interrupted  after  know,  by  silence  or  by  a  period,  it 
becomes  two  sentences.  We  divide  speech  into  sentence  units  by 
ending  each  such  unit  with  one  of  two  special  patterns  of  pitch 
fading  into  silence.  The  customary  pitch  pattern  for  ending 
statements  is  a  rise  followed  by  a  rapid  fall.  If  one  reads  this  para- 
graph aloud,  he  will  anticipate  each  period  by  such  a  pattern.  The 
second  pattern  is  most  easily  recognized  by  comparing  it  with  the 
first.  If  a  short  statement  is  read  so  as  to  make  it  a  question,  this 
interpretation  as  a  question  is  indicated  by  a  quick  rise  without  a 
fall.  The  voice  is  stopped  on  a  higher  pitch  than  that  used  for  the 
statement  as  a  whole.  For  example,  compare  the  following  orally: 

He  is  coming. 
He  is  coming? 

The  correspondence  between  these  terminal  pitch  patterns  and 
punctuation  is  not  exact,  but  it  is  close  enough  to  make  attention  to 
them  a  valuable  aid  to  correct  punctuation.  Further  explanation 
of  the  relationship  between  phonology  and  punctuation  is  given  in 
the  section  on  punctuation. 

Two  or  more  sequences  of  words  which  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  independence  can  be  put  together  by  one  of  a  short  list  of  words 
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(see  page  42)  or  by  some  punctuation  other  than  a  period.  The 
result  is  called  a  compound  sentence.  Moreover,  some  types  of 
elements  can  be  attached  to  sentences  and  when  such  an  element 
is  attached,  we  regard  it  as  part  of  the  sentence,  even  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  grammatical  relationship  between  it 
and  what  it  is  attached  to.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  this 
point. 

You  should  improve  your  study  habits — some,  anyway. 
Our  friends  having  come,  we  sat  down  to  eat. 
Fortunately,  there  was  plenty  of  food. 

construction:  This  term  is  used  for  grammatical  elements  inter- 
mediate between  compound  words  and  sentences.  English  has  a 
great  many  such  elements,  and  most  of  them  will  be  described  later. 
Here  the  problem  is  their  identification  as  grammatical  units,  not 
their  classification  into  types.  Generally,  a  construction  is  a  com- 
bination of  related  words  which,  as  a  unit,  has  some  specific  gram- 
matical role  in  a  larger  unit;  but  a  combination  of  related  words 
which  is  attached  to  a  sentence  without  a  specific  role  within  it  is 
likewise  a  construction— for  example,  the  words  before  the  comma 
in  "The  boys  having  come,  we  started."  Usually,  the  grammatical 
function  performed  by  the  construction  can  be  performed  by  a 
single  word.  If  a  single  word  can  be  substituted,  the  boundaries  of 
the  construction  are  indicated  by  the  limits  of  what  is  taken  out. 
The  italicized  portions  of  the  following  sentences  illustrate  some  of 
the  common  English  constructions. 

Those  nice  old  ladies  are  playing  canasta.  (Substitute  they.) 
He  must  have  had  to  leave  early.  (Substitute  left.) 
He  left  before  the  others  came.  (Substitute  then.) 
He  parked  his  car  near  the  corner.  (Substitute  there.) 
Why  he  asked  is  unimportant.  (Substitute  that.) 
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CHAPTER  2 


Grammatical 


Classes 


The  efficient  description  of  a  grammar  requires  that  the  ele- 
ments and  the  roles  they  play  be  divided  into  classes.  The  classifica- 
tion should  conform  to  two  specifications:  first,  elements  which 
act  in  a  similar  way  should  be  placed  in  the  same  class;  second, 
definitions  should  point  out  recognizable  and  consistent  features 
shared  by  all  members  of  each  class.  Applying  these  criteria  to 
English  presents  difficulties  because  its  forms  do  not  always  behave 
exactly  the  same  way.  Each  class  of  elements  has  its  typical  func- 
tion or  functions,  but  an  individual  member  of  a  class  may,  in  a 
particular  sentence,  perform  some  function  typical  of  some  other 
class.  Two  illustrations  will  clarify  this  point. 

The  customary  use  of  a  construction  like  under  the  house  is  to 
place  a  restriction  on  the  meaning  of  some  other  element,  as  in  "He 
hid  under  the  house/'  One  typical  use  of  this  is  to  tie  up  with  a 
form  of  be  in  making  a  statement,  as  in  'This  is  a  good  place  to 
hide."  But  English  allows  under  the  house  to  be  used  in  place  of 
this,  as  in  "Under  the  house  is  a  good  place  to  hide,"  provided  the 
sentence  is  spoken  with  appropriate  vocal  effects.  The  meaning  of 
this  sentence  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  "Under  the  house  there  is  a 
good  place  to  hide." 

The  other  illustration  is  the  use  of  poor  in  the  sentence  "The 
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poor  usually  live  in  small  houses."  This  word,  as  a  member  of  the 
vocabulary,  shares  properties  with  small,  happy,  and  many  other 
words.  Among  these  properties  are  the  ability  to  take  the  inflections 
-er  and  -est  (or  to  form  an  equivalent  structure  with  a  preceding 
more  or  most)  and  the  inability  to  take  a  pluralizing  inflection.  A 
typical  function  of  words  in  this  class  is  illustrated  in  the  sen- 
tence "The  poor  men  live  in  small  houses."  In  the  sentence  under 
consideration,  poor  is  performing  a  function  typical  of  men  and 
houses,  which  have  a  plural  inflection  and  cannot  be  inflected 
with  -er  and  -est.  Hence,  the  most  efficient  procedure  is  to  separate, 
in  certain  instances,  the  classification  of  elements  from  the  classi- 
fication of  functions. 

Once  the  elements  have  been  divided  into  classes,  their  typical 
functions  can  be  identified.  The  functions  can  then  be  named, 
and  other  elements  which  may,  on  occasion,  perform  them  can  be 
listed  and  described. 

First,  however,  one  point  should  be  given  closer  attention.  Words 
and  constructions  are  physical  items.  They  can  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  devices  they  contain — which  are  also 
physical  items — or  according  to  the  restrictions  on  their  position — 
which  are  revealed  by  the  contexts  of  physical  items  in  which  they 
appear.  That  is,  they  are  defined  by  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the 
five  grammatical  devices  which  have  already  been  identified.  Func- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  roles  which  the  items  play;  they  are 
not  the  items  themselves  but  what  the  items  do.  A  word  or  con- 
struction has  one  or  more  typical  functions,  but  in  an  immediate 
sentence  it  may  play  only  one  role,  and,  further,  it  may  play  a  role 
that  is  not  typical,  just  as  an  actor  who  is  customarily  the  hero  may- 
be cast  as  the  villain  in  a  particular  play.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
restrictions  on  these  nontypical  functions,  just  as  the  actor  who  is 
customarily  the  hero  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  as  the  heroine.  Words 
and  constructions  belong  to  classes  because  of  properties  they  have 
as  physical  elements;  they  acquire  function  individually  as  they 
appear  in  utterances. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  one  set  of  terms  to  classes  of  words  and 
constructions  and  to  give  another  set  to  types  of  functions.  Thus, 
the  term  noun  identifies  a  class  of  words,  and  the  corresponding 
term  nominal  identifies  a  type  of  function  typical  of  nouns  but 
performable  by  certain  constructions  and  by  members  of  other 
classes,  as  poor,  which  is  not  a  noun,  performs  a  nominal  function 
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in  "The  poor  usually  live  in  small  houses."  When  a  person  grasps 
this  distinction  between  form  and  function,  he  begins  to  under- 
stand the  English  system  of  grammar. 

1:  Word  Classes 

An  earlier  section  points  out  the  fact  that  the  words  in  the  English 
vocabulary  can  be  divided  into  two  general  categories — one  includ- 
ing words  whose  meanings  are  primarily  lexical  and  another  in- 
cluding words  whose  meanings  are  primarily  grammatical.  The  pro- 
cedure for  classifying  words  in  one  category  differs  from  that  for 
classifying  words  in  the  other.  Those  in  the  first  category  are 
grouped  according  to  a  list  of  characteristics  based  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  certain  grammatical  devices;  those  in  the  second  are 
classified  according  to  the  functions  which  they  perform.  Thus,  all 
words  which  are  inflectable  with  a  final  -ing  (seeing,  walking,  etc.) 
belong  to  the  same  class  in  the  first  category;  all  words  which 
join  equivalent  grammatical  constructions  (and,  but,  or,  etc.)  be- 
long to  the  same  class  in  the  second  category.  For  lack  of  better 
terms,  the  classes  of  words  in  the  first  category  will  be  called  form- 
classes,  the  words  themselves  will  be  called  form-class  words, 
and  the  functions  characteristic  of  them  will  be  called  form-class 
functions.  The  classes  of  words  in  the  second  category  will  be 
called  function-classes,  and  the  words  themselves  will  be  called 

FUNCTION  WORDS. 

1a.  Form-class  Words 

If  all  the  derivational  suffixes  in  English  are  collected  and 
arranged  according  to  their  grammatical  meanings,  four  sets  will 
be  found.  These  sets  are  illustrated  by  the  following  words: 


hesitate 

hesitation 

hesitant 

hesitantly 

falsify 

falsehood 

false 

falsely 

satirize 

satire 

satiric 

satirically 

agree 

agreement 

agreeable 

agreeably 

On  this  basis,  which  correlates  with  others  of  form  and  meaning, 
four  form-classes  can  be  set  up.  Since  many  words  that  behave  like 
these  are  not  marked  by  derivational  suffixes,  other  criteria  must 
be  used  as  well.  These  criteria  are  applied  in  a  fixed  order.  If  the 
first  identifies  the  word-class,  the  others  are  irrelevant.  If  it  does 
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not,  the  second  is  appealed  to,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  These 
criteria  are: 

1.  derivational  suffix 

2.  inflectability 

3.  characteristic  position  or  positions. 

verb:  The  identifying  characteristics  are  (1)  derivational  suf- 
fixes like  -ate,  -fy,  and  -ize  [activate,  identify,  and  colonize),  (2)  in- 
flectability with  -ing  and  with  the  s-morpheme  that  is  added  when 
the  verb  immediately  follows  he,  she,  or  it  [running,  runs;  hitting, 
hits;  walking,  walks),  (3)  ability  to  fill  the  V  slot  in  the  formula 
N/V/(N)  x  ("Boys  like  girls.").  Certain  function  words  are  also 
called  verbs,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  these  are  defined 
in  the  proper  place.  English  has  some  verb  compounds  whose 
elements  are  not  joined  in  writing;  for  example,  give  up  "yield," 
get  up  "organize,"  and  look  into  "investigate." 

noun:  The  identifying  characteristics  are  (1)  derivational  suf- 
fixes like  -ness,  -ion,  and  -ity  (happiness,  diction,  and  activity), 
(2)  inflectability  for  plurality  (usually  with  -s)  and  inflectability 
with  ~$,  as  in  boys,  ambitions,  and  love's,  (3)  ability  to  fill  the 
N  slot  in  the  formula  N/V  ("John  works";  "Milk  sours";  and  "Men 
try")  or  the  formula  the  N  of  it  ("the  rest  of  it" ) . 

adjective  and  adverb:  Adjectives  and  adverbs  share  some  char- 
acteristics but  they  differ  in  others.  There  are  several  derivational 
suffixes  which  mark  adjectives;  for  example,  -able,  -ful,  and  -y 
(capable,  hopeful,  and  noisy).  If  the  suffix  -ly  is  added  to  a  noun, 
the  result  is  an  adjective  (manly).  If  it  is  added  to  an  adjective, 
the  result  is  an  adverb  (capably,  hopefully,  and  noisily).  In  fact, 
adverbs  are  made  freely  from  adjectives  by  adding  this  suffix  or 
its  variant  -ally  (satirically).  Other  adverb  suffixes  are  rare,  but 
they  include  -wise  and  -ward  (clockwise  and  southward).  Not  all 
members  of  either  class  are  inflectable,  but  those  that  are  take  -er 
and  -est  (adjectives:  long,  longer,  longest;  adverbs:  soon,  sooner, 
soonest).  Most  adjectives  and  adverbs  that  do  not  take  these  in- 
flections can  be  given  similar  grammatical  meanings  by  a  preceding 

1  These  formulas  are  explained  fully  on  pages  51-53.  Each  form- 
class  has  a  letter  symbol:  verb,  V;  noun,  N;  adjective,  A;  adverb,  /\,. 
The  meanings  of  the  other  marks  need  not  be  learned  yet.  The  order 
of  the  symbols  indicates  the  order  for  members  of  the  classes.  Required 
function  words  are  inserted  in  bold  face  type. 
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more  and  most  ( more  active,  more  quickly,  most  reasonably ) ,  but 
a  preceding  more  or  most  is  not  a  definitive  characteristic. 

The  foregoing  properties  differentiate  adjectives  and  adverbs 
from  other  classes  but  do  not  entirely  differentiate  them  from  each 
other.  This  is  accomplished  in  part  by  position  and  in  part  by  form. 
In  position,  adjectives  are  fixed; 2  most  adverbs  are  not.  The  pri- 
mary definitive  position  is  the  A  slot  in  the  formula  the  A  +  N/V 
("The  hard  stone  broke").  Nouns  and  verbs  can  also  occupy  this 
position,  but  adverbs  cannot.  Nearly  all  adverbs  are  movable,  and 
those  that  are  not  have  a  definitive  position.  The  four  typical  ad- 
verbial positions  are  given  in  the  section  describing  their  use  (pages 
127-28).  For  practically  all  questions  of  recognition,  the  following 
positional  characteristics  are  sufficient,  if  supported  by  characteris- 
tics of  form.  First  is  the  ability  to  take  either  the  position  after  the 
first  word  in  a  verb  construction  or  any  other  position  in  the  sen- 
tence ("He  will  soon  finish  his  work"  or  "He  will  finish  his  work 
soon").  Second  is  the  ability  to  take  either  the  position  after  V  or 
after  the  second  N  in  the  formula  N/V/N  ("He  gave  back  the 
ring"  or  "He  gave  the  ring  back" )  .3  The  third  differentiates  word- 
forms  which  appear  either  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs.  Such  a  word- 
from  appearing  after  V  in  the  formula  N/V  or  after  the  second  N 
in  the  formula  N/V/N  is  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective  ("He  works 
hard"  and  "He  drove  the  car  fast"). 

A  great  many  adjectives  and  adverbs  differ  in  form;  that  is,  a 
great  many  adverbs  have  an  -ly  ending  which  the  corresponding 
adjective  does  not.  If,  therefore,  two  words  differ  in  that  one  has 
an  -ly  suffix  which  the  other  does  not,  and  if  it  can  be  determined 
that  the  form  without  -ly  is  an  adjective,  the  one  with  -ly  is  an 
adverb,  and  vice  versa.  Note,  however,  that  -ly  added  to  a  noun 
produces  an  adjective  ("He  is  a  manly  fellow"). 

lb.  Form-class  Functions 

Each  of  the  form-classes  has  one  or  more  characteristic  func- 
tions. Various  types  of  constructions  and  some  words  from  other 

2  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  adjectives  have  only  one  posi- 
tion but  that,  once  placed,  an  adjective  cannot  then  be  shifted  to  some 
other  position  unless  a  major  revision  of  the  sentence  pattern  is  made. 

3  Note  that  in  "He  painted  the  bam  red,"  red  cannot  be  placed 
before  the.  For  more  on  this  problem,  see  "Statement  Patterns,"  pages 

54-55. 
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classes  may  also  perform  at  least  some  of  the  functions  typical  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  The  definitive  function  of  a  verb 
can  be  performed  only  by  an  element  which  has  the  formal  char- 
acteristics of  a  verb;  hence  in  the  case  of  verbs  the  distinction  be- 
tween form  and  function  is  immaterial,  and  separate  terms  would 
add  more  confusion  than  clarity.  Terms  for  the  other  form-class 
functions  are  derived  from  the  terms  for  the  form-classes  them- 
selves: noun,  nominal;  adjective,  adjectival;  adverb,  adverbial. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  terms  apply  to  the  functions  and  not  to  the 
elements  performing  them,  but  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  terms 
for  the  elements  themselves.  The  practice  should  not  confuse  any- 
one if  he  remembers  how  the  terms  are  being  applied.  Thus  they 
can  be  used  to  specify  any  element  performing  the  named  function 
when  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  element  be  a  word  or  a  con- 
struction or  a  particular  kind  of  either.  For  instance,  the  symbol  N 
specifies  a  nominal  in  the  formula  N/V/N,  but  each  N  slot  could  be 
filled  by  a  considerable  variety  of  words  and  constructions,  such  as 
"I  like  what  he  said/'  "Boys  like  swimming,"  "Some  like  to  eat" 
and  so  on. 

The  form-class  functions  cannot  be  fully  described  until  more 
terms  have  been  introduced,  but  a  few  suggestions  for  the  identi- 
fication of  nominals,  adjectivals,  and  adverbials  will  help  one  to 
understand  the  definitions  of  other  grammatical  terms.  Later  chap- 
ters deal  extensively  with  the  elements  which  may  perform  the 
form-class  functions  and  the  proper  forms  of  these  elements. 

nominal:  Nominals  have  three  characterizing  functions:  (1 )  to 
form,  with  a  verb,  a  combination  of  the  type  that  makes  the  in- 
cluding construction  capable  of  being  a  sentence,  although  not 
all  such  constructions  actually  are  {"Water  is  a  liquid."),  (2)  to 
follow  a  verb  so  that  its  meaning  provides  a  necessary  supplemen- 
tation to  the  verb's  meaning  ("He  boiled  the  water"  and  "Boiling 
water  is  fun."),  and  (3)  to  form,  with  words  like  with,  by,  and  of 
(prepositions),  constructions  that  are  characteristically  adverbial  or 
adjectival  ("He  walked  with  a  limp"  and  "a  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road"). 

adjectival:  There  are  several  adjectival  functions  but  only  the 
two  most  common  are  mentioned  here.  In  one  of  these,  the  ad- 
jectival is  grammatically  related  to  a  nominal;  in  the  other,  to  a 
verb,  generally  a  form  of  be.  When  used  adjacent  to  a  noun,  the 
meaning  of  an  adjectival  is  taken  as  a  restriction  or  amplification 
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of  the  meaning  of  the  nominal.  Single-word  adjectivals  precede 
the  nominal  ("a  driving  rain"  and  "fast  walking");  adjectival  con- 
structions follow  ("the  rain  falling  on  the  trees'7  and  "the  house 
that  Jack  built").  But  if  an  adverb  is  used  as  an  adjectival,  it  fol- 
lows the  nominal  ("the  boys  inside").  Adjectivals  are  also  used 
after  forms  of  to  be  to  complete  statements  giving  descriptive  in- 
formation ("He  is  happy"  "they  are  mine"  and  "I  am  ready"). 
adverbial:  The  definitive  function  of  an  adverbial  is  to  supply 
a  qualification  or  an  item  of  descriptive  information  applying  to 
the  meaning  of  a  verb  ("He  seldom  drives  to  work"  and  "He  drives 
carefully.").  The  easiest  way  to  tell  when  a  construction  is  being 
used  adverbially  is  to  try  to  move  it.  If  it  can  be  moved  without 
disturbing  other  elements  in  the  sentence  or  their  relationships, 
it  is  adverbial  ("He  went  to  sleep  while  driving*  or  "While  driving, 
he  went  to  sleep").  Not  all  adverbial  constructions  can  be  so 
moved,  but  the  test  is  the  most  useful  single  test  that  can  be 
tried. 

ic.  Function  Words 

An  earlier  section  lists  five  grammatical  devices  in  English: 
word  order  patterns,  inflectional  endings,  derivational  endings, 
phonological  effects,  and  function  words.  The  words  of  the  vocabu- 
lary are  divided  roughly  into  two  groups — one  containing  words 
whose  meanings  are  considered  primarily  as  vocabulary,  and  one 
containing  words  whose  meanings  are  considered  primarily  as  gram- 
matical matters.  Words  of  the  second  type  are  called  function 
words.  Now  that  words  in  the  first  general  type  have  been  divided 
into  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  function  words  can  be 
defined  as  those  which  do  not  belong  to  one  of  these  four  classes, 
except  that  certain  types  of  verbs  are  also  function  words.  In  the 
next  paragraph,  all  function  words  are  printed  in  italics. 

Some  function  words  show  characteristics  of  form  (pronouns) 
and  some  do  not  (prepositions);  some  function  word-forms  appear 
in  more  than  one  class  (what,  down,  after,  etc. ) .  The  characteristics 
of  form  are  too  meager  for  an  adequate  classification,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  position  are  often  very  complex.  The  most  efficient 
procedure,  therefore,  is  simply  to  name  a  class  and  tell  the  defini- 
tive function  that  sets  it  off.  In  other  words,  the  definitive  charac- 
teristic of  a  function  word  class  is  a  function,  and  since  some  in- 
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dividual  word-forms  may  have  different  functions,  these  word-forms 
may  be  listed  in  more  than  one  class.  The  immediate  class  of  such 
a  word-form  is  indicated  by  its  position.  For  example,  after  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  behind  in  "after  the  car";  but  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  since  in  "after  he  came." 

In  naming  these  classes,  traditional  terms  are  used  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  meanings  that  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the  traditional 
meanings.  However,  some  restrictions  on  a  few  of  the  terms  are 
necessary,  and  a  few  new  ones  are  required.  A  very  few  items  in 
English  resist  classification  according  to  any  procedure  currently 
available,  even  with  multiple  listing.  Detailed  treatment  of  these 
would  greatly  complicate  the  discussion  without  compensatory  re- 
turns in  usefulness.  For  example,  all  is  here  called  an  indefinite, 
but  its  versatility  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  that 
class;  it  can  even  appear  in  the  position  given  as  definitive  for  ad- 
verbs ('They  are  all  coming.").  Such  slight  overlapping  may  leave 
a  few  troubles  in  strict  analysis,  but  it  is  no  serious  impediment 
to  a  discussion  of  composition  for  those  who  already  "know  the 
language." 

modal:  The  function  of  a  modal  is  to  introduce  a  verb  construc- 
tion {"should  leave")  or  to  recall  such  a  construction  ("Yes,  he 
should.").  However,  modals  differ  from  other  such  introducing 
verbs  (auxiliaries)  in  that  they  do  not  take  the  inflections  -ing  and 
-s.  The  modals  are  shall,  will,  can,  may,  should,  would,  could, 
might,  must  and  ought  to,  the  last  being  a  compound. 

auxiliary:  Like  modals,  auxiliaries  are  verbs  which  can  be  used 
in  special  functions,  but,  unlike  modals,  their  use  is  not  restricted 
to  these  functions,  and  they  have  all  the  inflectional  characteristics 
of  form-class  verbs.  They  can  initiate  verb  constructions,  recall 
them,  or  perform  the  form-class  functions  of  verbs  ("He  has  seen 
something,"  "Yes,  he  has,"  and  "He  is  here  now.") .  The  auxiliaries 
are  be,  have,  and  do,  and  rarely  need  and  dare. 

pronoun:  The  major  functions  are  to  replace  a  previously  used 
noun  or  nominal  element,  to  refer  directly  to  the  person  addressed, 
or  to  refer  directly  to  the  person  doing  the  addressing.  The  class 
includes  personal  pronouns  (he,  they,  you,  me,  etc.),  compound 
personal  pronouns  (himself,  themselves,  our  own,  and  others 
made  in  the  same  manner) ,  and  reciprocal  pronouns  (each  other, 
one  another,  etc.).  Pronouns  differ  from  other  nominal  function 
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words  in  that  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  related  case  forms.  The 
use  of  the  term  here  is  more  limited  than  its  use  in  school  grammar, 
in  which  it  refers  to  all  nominal  function  words. 

demonstrative:  Demonstratives  have  two  major  functions:  to 
limit  the  reference  of  an  element,  usually  a  noun,  to  something  in 
the  immediate  attention  (this  book,  such  principles);  and  to  recall 
an  element  in  the  immediate  attention  or  to  direct  attention  to 
something  available  to  attention  ("That  is  what  he  said"  and 
"These  are  the  ones/') .  There  are  five:  this,  that,  these,  those,  such. 
indefinite:  Indefinites  have  two  basic  functions:  to  supply  a 
meaning  of  quantity  to  a  nominal,  and  to  substitute  for  a  nominal, 
retaining  a  meaning  of  quantity  ("some  boys,"  "none  of  them," 
and  "Enough  is  too  much.7').  They  differ  from  nouns  in  that  they 
are  not  inflectable  and  may  be  followed  immediately  by  an  of- 
construction  without  being  preceded  by  the  or  an  equivalent  word. 
(Compare  "some  of  the  rice"  with  "the  rest  of  the  rice.")  Typical 
indefinites  are  few,  many,  all,  and  plenty. 

qualifier:  Qualifiers  have  the  same  relationship  to  adjectives 
and  adverbs  that  adjectives  have  to  nouns  and  adverbs  to  verbs. 
A  qualifier  must  immediately  precede  the  adjective  or  adverb  whose 
meaning  it  affects  ( "very  happy,"  "somewhat  stronger,"  and  "more 
quickly" ) ,  if  the  adjective  or  adverb  is  being  used  in  an  adjectival 
or  adverbial  function.  But  compare  "John  is  somewhat  the  stronger 
of  the  two,"  in  which  stronger  has  a  nominal  function.  In  school 
grammar  qualifiers  are  called  adverbs. 

conjunction:  The  function  of  a  conjunction  is  to  join  two  or 
more  elements.  There  are  three  types. 

coordinating  conjunction:  The  function  of  a  coordinating 
conjunction  is  to  join  grammatically  equivalent  elements,  in- 
cluding sentences.  They  must  stand  between  the  elements  they 
join.  A  complete  list  follows :  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  yet,  so.  This 
class  is  set  off  by  certain  aspects  of  use  rather  than  by  meaning. 
For  example,  because  and  for  have  very  similar  meanings,  but  a 
clause  beginning  with  because  can  often  come  before  or  after 
the  clause  to  which  it  is  tied  by  meaning,  whereas  one  beginning 
with  for  can  only  follow  the  one  to  which  it  is  tied.  To  illustrate: 
"He  will  succeed  because  he  is  energetic"  or  "Because  he  is 
energetic,  he  will  succeed";  but  only  "He  will  succeed,  for  he  is 
energetic." 
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subordinating  conjunction:  The  definitive  function  of  a 
subordinating  conjunction  is  to  introduce  a  construction  that 
has  two  characteristics:  its  principal  verb  or  verb  construction 
is  capable  of  being  the  principal  verb  of  a  sentence;  it  performs 
a  function  within  a  sentence  or  some  other  larger  construction. 
There  are  three  types  of  subordinating  conjunctions,  distin- 
guished by  the  functions  of  the  elements  they  introduce. 

An  adverbial  subordinating  conjunction  introduces  a  con- 
struction of  the  type  specified  which  has  an  adverbial  function: 

The  mice  will  play  when  the  cat  is  away. 
Everyone  should,  as  soon  as  he  can,  settle  on  a  profession. 
If  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  what  happens  when  one  starts 
with  eight? 

A  RELATrvE  both  introduces  a  construction  of  the  specified 
type  and  has  a  nominal  or  adjectival  function  within  it.  Con- 
structions introduced  by  relatives  usually  have  adjectival  func- 
tions but  may  have  nominal  functions. 

Someone  who  has  been  there  before  .  .  .   (adjectival) 

The  car  that  he  drove  .  .  . 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  (nominal) 

There  is  no  established  label  for  the  third  subclass.  Words 
in  it  introduce  constructions  of  the  specified  type  which  char- 
acteristically have  nominal  functions,  although  three  members 
— why,  where,  and  when — may  introduce  constructions  with 
adjectival  functions. 

How  you  do  that  is  unimportant. 

They  do  not  know  where  he  lives. 

He  was  influenced  by  what  we  said. 

This  is  the  place  where  we  should  camp,  (adjectival) 

correlative  conjunction:  The  function  of  correlative  con- 
junctions, which  work  together  in  pairs,  is  to  introduce  a  pair  of 
elements. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  .  .  . 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  worst  .  .  . 

preposition:    The  function  of  a  preposition  is  to  form,  with  a 
nominal,  a  construction  that  characteristically  functions  adjectivally 
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or  adverbially  ("with  a  book,"  "by  him/'  "in  whatever  he  does/' 
etc.).  Some  prepositions  are  compounds  (in  regard  to,  because  of, 
etc.).  Some  items  can  be  a  preposition  ("up  here"),  an  adverb 
("climb  up"),  the  second  element  of  a  verb  compound  ("catch 
up"),  or  a  noun  ("had  his  ups  and  downs").  Some  items  can  be 
a  preposition  ("after  losing")  or  a  conjunction  ("after  he  lost"). 

transitional:  The  primary  function  of  a  transitional  is  to  relate 
the  meanings  which  have,  or  may  have,  sentence  status — that  is, 
one  total  construction  is  not  a  part  of  the  other.  Transitionals  may 
be  words  or  constructions.  They  may  stand  between  the  two  ele- 
ments whose  meanings  they  relate  or  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
take  one  of  the  adverbial  positions  in  the  second.  Thus  they  differ 
from  conjunctions,  which  can  stand  only  before  the  elements  they 
introduce.  In  school  grammar,  single-word  transitionals  are  usu- 
ally called  conjunctive  adverbs.  Some  typical  transitionals  are  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  and  consequently. 

interrogative:  The  characteristic  function  of  an  interrogative  is 
to  introduce  a  question  which  invites  more  than  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
response.  All  items  in  this  class  may  also  function  as  subordinating 
conjunctions.  There  are  two  types:  those  which  may  have  a  nominal 
or  adjectival  function  (who,  which,  what)  and  those  which  may  not 
(when,  where,  why) . 

pattern  word:  Pattern  words  are  used  to  complete  grammatical 
patterns  but  have  no  lexical  or  other  grammatical  value.  For  exam- 
ple, "There  are  a  few  left"  and  "It  is  raining." 

marker:  Markers  give  a  grammatical  identification  to  some 
following  word  and  indicate  the  initial  point  of  some  construction. 
For  example,  the  may  mark  a  word-form  as  a  noun  ("the  run")  or 
indicate  that  an  element  in  another  form-class  is  being  used  as  a 
nominal  ("the  tall"  and  "the  swimming").  Except  when  preceded 
by  all  or  both,  a  marker,  if  present,  indicates  the  beginning  point 
of  the  nominal  construction  ("by  all  the  tall  boys"  and  "by  the 
tall  boys").  The  primary  noun  markers  are  the  articles  (a,  an, 
the),  but  words  in  other  classes  can  act  as  noun  markers  ("those 
good  apples,"  "some  excellent  ideas,"  and  "his  best  behavior"). 
Verb  markers  are  to  ("to  run"),  modals  ("will  run"),  and  auxil- 
iaries ("has  run"). 

interjection:  Interjections  are  words  that  do  not  combine  with 
other  words  in  the  formation  of  constructions.  There  are  five  types: 
those  which  call  attention  (please),  those  which  act  as  greetings 
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(good  morning),  those  which  provide  a  carrier  for  a  vocal  effect 
or  a  continuation  of  noise  that  prevents  another  from  speaking 
(well?),  explosions  like  ouch,  and  some  profanity. 

2:  Construction  Classes 

As  the  preceding  discussion  has  indicated,  all  the  form-class  func- 
tions can  be  performed  by  words  and  by  constructions.  More  de- 
tailed examination  of  constructions  and  their  uses  requires  their 
classification  on  other  bases. 

sentence:  On  page  32,  the  following  appears:  "The  essential 
characteristic  [of  a  sentence]  is  independence.  Its  words  are  re- 
lated to  each  other,  but  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  not  grammati- 
cally a  part  of  any  larger  unit."  Thus  the  ultimate  construction  in 
grammar  is  the  sentence.  English  has  three  types. 

A  request  has  no  nominal  preceding  its  verb,  unless  the  nominal 
specifies  the  person  or  persons  addressed  ("John,  please  close  the 
door" ) .  The  verb  itself  must  be  uninfected. 

A  statement  must  contain  a  nominal  and  a  verb.  This  essen- 
tial nominal  is  called  the  subject.  There  are  several  statement  pat- 
terns, which  will  be  given  later,  but  the  most  common  patterns 
call  for  the  subject  to  precede  the  verb  ("He  lost,"  "His  losing  was 
sad,"  and  "The  girl  bought  a  car" ) . 

A  question  must  also  contain  a  nominal  and  a  verb.  This  essen- 
tial nominal  is  also  called  the  subject.  The  question  patterns  call 
for  an  initial  interrogative  or  verb  ("Who  is  here?"  and  "Is  he  stay- 
ing long?" ) .  Sentences  with  a  statement  pattern  can  be  made  into 
questions  by  use  of  the  proper  vocal  effect  or  a  question  mark  to 
indicate  the  phonological  accompaniment. 

The  essential  verb  in  a  sentence,  any  complementing  material, 
and  any  adverbial  material  related  to  it  constitute  the  predicate. 

clause:  Any  construction  which  is  a  sentence  is  also  a  clause  or 
a  combination  of  clauses,  but  the  term  is  ordinarily  used  to  specify 
a  construction  which  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate  but  is  not 
actually  employed  as  a  sentence.  There  are  two  kinds. 

An  independent  clause  is  a  construction  which  is  grammatically 
capable  of  being  a  sentence  and  is  not  being  used  in  one  of  the 
form-class  functions. 

A  dependent  clause  performs  a  form-class  function  within  a  sen- 
tence. 

Thus  a  sentence  contains  an  independent  clause  and  may  con- 
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tain  one  or  more  dependent  clauses.  A  compound  sentence  con- 
tains two  or  more  independent  clauses,  with  or  without  dependent 
clauses.  The  first  sentence  in  this  statement  on  clauses  is  a  com- 
pound sentence;  the  sentence  defining  an  independent  clause  con- 
tains an  independent  clause,  ending  with  construction,  and  a 
dependent  clause,  beginning  with  which;  and  this  sentence  is  a 
compound  sentence. 

Dependent  clauses  can  perform  nominal,  adjectival,  and  adver- 
bial functions,  but  clauses  performing  each  function  have  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  For  illustrations,  see  the  statement  on 
subordinating  conjunctions,  page  43. 

phrase:    Any  construction  which  is  not  a  clause  is  a  phrase. 

loose  construction:  A  loose  construction  is  built  up  from  a 
single  element,  which  may  be  a  single  word,  called  its  head.  The 
total  construction  must  perform  a  function  which  its  head  could 
perform  in  the  same  place,  provided  a  proper  form  of  the  head  is 
selected.  There  are  two  kinds. 

A  modification  structure  consists  of  a  head  and  one  or  more 
modifiers.  There  are  four  kinds  of  modifiers.  Adjectivals  are  modi- 
fiers of  nominals  ("tall  men,"  "people  who  do  not  wear  shoes/7 
"the  five  boats  on  the  river"  etc.) .  Adverbials  are  modifiers  of  verbs 
("usually  sleep  here"  "will  come  unless  he  is  prevented"  "lives 
near  the  lake"  etc. ) .  Qualifiers  are  modifiers  of  adjectivals  or  ad- 
verbials ("very  strong,"  "nearly  ready,"  "more  quickly,"  etc.). 
Clause  modifiers  are  modifiers  of  independent  clauses  ("Fortu- 
nately, they  were  able  to  leave  quietly"  and  "He  found  only  one 
way  to  go — through  the  house" ) . 

A  verb  phrase  consists  of  a  final  verb,  its  head,  and  certain  com- 
bining elements  which  include  modals  and  auxiliaries.  The  com- 
position of  verb  phrases  is  complex,  and  later  a  special  section  is 
devoted  to  them.  Some  examples  follow:  "is  trying,"  "have  been 
seen,"  "must  have  kept  moving,"  "being  tired,"  and  "to  get 
started."  Each  of  the  final  words  in  these  phrases  can  be  used  as 
a  single- word  verb,  provided  the  proper  form  is  chosen. 

bound  construction:  A  bound  construction  necessarily  contains 
at  least  two  elements,  but  the  function  of  a  bound  construction  is 
not  necessarily  fixed  by  the  class  of  either  element.  English  has 
three  kinds. 

A  prepositional  phrase  consists  of  a  preposition  plus  a  nominal 
called  the  object  of  the  preposition.  Other  than  the  preposition, 
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all  words  in  the  construction  are  part  of  the  object  "in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  we  made"  and  "without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences"). The  second  illustration  shows  an  object  which  itself 
contains  a  prepositional  phrase:  "of  the  consequences." 

A  predication  is  a  subject-verb  combination.  The  most  com- 
mon such  construction  is  that  which  defines  a  statement  or  ques- 
tion clause,  but  the  term  also  includes  such  combinations  as  "him 
to  go"  in  "We  expected  him  to  go"  and  "him  go"  in  "We  made 
him  go." 

A  complement  structure  consists  of  a  verb  plus  an  adjectival 
or  a  nominal  called  the  complement  of  the  verb.  The  complement 
of  the  verb  nearly  always  follows  it.  The  function  of  the  comple- 
ment is  to  complete  a  meaning  of  the  verb.  Some  English  verbs 
require  a  complement,  some  do  not  permit  one,  and  some  have 
more  or  less  different  meanings  with  a  complement  and  without 
one.  For  instance,  the  common  meaning  of  be  is  to  show  some 
identity  between  the  meanings  of  at  least  two  elements.  It  there- 
fore requires  a  second  element  as  well  as  a  subject  when  conveying 
this  meaning  ("He  is  anxious  to  leave"  and  "His  name  is  Jack"). 
Also,  the  common  meaning  of  make  is  to  cause  something  to  be 
done  or  to  bring  something  into  existence.  Such  a  meaning  requires 
a  subject  and  a  nominal  complement  ("He  made  it  run"  and  "He 
made  excuses" ) .  As  indicated  earlier,  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  a  verb  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
complement.  Other  varieties  of  complement  structures  are  given 
in  the  section  on  sentence  patterns. 

In  school  grammar,  an  adjectival  complement  is  sometimes  called 
a  "predicate  adjective."  A  nominal  complement  like  me  in  "gave 
me  a  book"  is  called  an  indirect  object,  and  a  nominal  comple- 
ment like  book  is  called  a  direct  object.  These  terms  will  be  used 
when  there  is  reason  to  distinguish  these  types  of  nominal  com- 
plements. 

coordination  structure:  When  two  or  more  grammatically 
equivalent  elements  are  used  together  and  perform  the  same  func- 
tion in  conjunction,  the  result  is  a  coordination  structure.  There 
are  two  kinds. 

Two  nominals  adjacent  to  each  other  without  a  connecting  word 
and  parallel  in  function  are  called  appositives  ("the  poet  Burns" 
and  "Burns,  a  famous  poet") .  The  relationship  between  the  nomi- 
nals is  apposition. 
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Two  or  more  grammatically  similar  elements  of  any  kind  can  be 
put  together  in  a  series,  with  or  without  a  conjunction  between 
the  last  two  members.  Such  elements  are  in  parallel  structure, 
and  the  elements  themselves  are  coordinate  ('red,  white,  and 
blue"  and  "Jonn>  not  Jim").  For  further  examples,  see  the  discus- 
sion of  sentence  patterns. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Sentence 
Patterns 


In  "Jabberwocky>"  Lewis  Carroll  illustrated  a  fundamental  truth 
about  the  English  language:  its  grammar  is  not  fully  dependent 
on  its  vocabulary.  This  fact  has  an  important  corollary:  an  English 
sentence  is  made  according  to  a  pattern  which  designates  members 
of  classes  rather  than  particular  words  or  constructions.  It  follows 
that  mastery  of  sentence  structure  comes  from  knowing  these  pat- 
terns and  the  elements  which  may  occur  in  each  part.  The  follow- 
ing are  all  English  sentences: 

My  son  has  a  new  car. 
My  neighbor  has  a  kind  heart. 
My  car  has  a  new  son. 
My  car  has  a  kind  heart. 

The  fact  that  a  car  can  neither  reproduce  nor  have  feelings  is 
irrelevant  in  the  grammar  of  English — it  is  just  as  possible  to  talk 
nonsense  as  it  is  to  talk  sense.  Because  sentences  are  patterns  whose 
parts  are  members  of  classes,  they  can  be  represented  by  formulas, 
with  symbols  for  classes  used  in  place  of  words.  For  example,  if  N 
represents  any  nominal  and  V  represents  any  appropriate  verb 
form,  all  four  of  the  preceding  illustrations  can  be  represented  by 
the  formula  N/V/N,  the  slash  marks  representing  the  bound  rela- 
tionships of  the  contiguous  elements.  Moreover,  a  great  many 
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other  sentences  can  be  made  according  to  the  same  formula,  such 
as: 

Seeing  is  believing. 

What  I  did  not  like  was  what  he  said. 
The  students  have  entered  the  room. 
The  iggles  have  bottered  the  oggle. 

When  two  English  elements  are  joined  together  to  make  a 
larger  element — as  the  V  and  the  second  N  are  joined  to  make  the 
predicate,  and  the  subject  and  predicate  are  joined  to  make  the 
sentence — they  are  immediate  constituents  within  the  element 
they  make.  An  element  so  made  of  immediate  constituents  is  a 
constitute.  This  process  of  dividing  elements  into  constituent 
elements  can  be  continued  until  the  morphemes  are  revealed  as 
the  ultimate  constituents.  Similarly,  the  process  of  combining 
constituents  can  be  continued  until  the  sentence  (not  the  com- 
pound sentence)  is  revealed  as  the  ultimate  constitute. 

In  discussing  composition,  the  kind  of  sentence  which  is  most 
important  is  one  that  is  grammatically  independent  and  is  a 
clause,  with  or  without  dependent  clauses.  This  kind  includes 
"simple  sentences"  and  "complex  sentences,"  as  these  terms  are 
used  in  traditional  grammar.  It  is  the  basic  unit  in  connected  dis- 
course. Connected  discourse  includes  college  themes,  letters  to 
Uncle  Jim,  the  descriptive  and  narrative  portions  of  novels,  and 
any  other  communication  in  which  one  person  speaks  or  writes 
without  specific  dependence  on  something  previously  said  or  on 
something  in  the  immediate  attention  (like  "Ouch!"  in  response 
to  pain).  Since  connected  discourse  is  the  chief  subject  of  study 
in  a  composition  course,  it  follows  that  this  kind  of  sentence  is 
the  kind  that  receives  primary  attention  in  such  a  course.  This 
section  deals  with  the  most  common  patterns  of  discourse  sen- 
tences, as  sentences  of  this  kind  will  be  called.  The  section  on 
punctuation  describes  how  discourse  sentences  are  punctuated,  and 
soon. 

1:  Hierarchies 

The  most  efficient  approach  to  sentence  patterns  is  through  the 
hierarchies  of  structure  within  them.  The  most  common  types 
of  sentences  in  connected  discourse,  statements  and  questions, 
have  two  main  parts  (constituents) — subject  and  predicate.  Each 
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included  clause  likewise  has  a  subject  and  predicate.  In  analysis, 
each  sentence  and,  in  turn,  each  included  clause  can  be  divided 
into  its  subject  and  predicate.  Subjects  and  predicates  may  be  di- 
visible into  parts  (constituents),  and  each  part  may  be  further 
divisible  into  constituents,  until  the  ultimate  constituents,  the  mor- 
phemes, are  reached.  Each  stage  in  the  analysis  deals  with  a  hier- 
archy in  the  total  structure,  and  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  a  com- 
plex of  interrelated  and  superimposed  hierarchies,  as  shown  in  the 
following  diagram,  which  does  not,  however,  separate  all  the  mor- 
phemes. 
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First,  the  total  sentence  is  divided  into  two  parts — subject  and 
predicate,  represented  by  I  and  II.  Each  part  is  then  further  di- 
vided without  regard  to  the  other  part.  The  subject  (I)  is  divided 
into  its  head  (IA)  and  a  dependent  clause  (IB).  The  dependent 
clause  is  divided  into  its  subject  (IBi)  and  predicate  (IB2).  The 
predicate  of  the  dependent  clause  is  divided  into  verb  (IB2a)  and 
direct  object  (IB2b).  Similarly,  the  predicate  (II)  is  divided  into 
verb  phrase  (IIA)  and  adverbial  modifier  (IIB) .  The  verb  phrase 
is  divided  into  modal  (IIAi)  and  head  (IIA2).  The  modifier  is 
divided  into  preposition  (IIBi)  and  object  (IIB2).  The  object 
is  divided  into  adjectival  modifier  (IIB2a)  and  head  (IIB2b). 
Persons,  stones,  and  houses  could  be  further  divided,  but  this  dis- 
cussion of  sentence  patterns  stops  at  the  word  level.  Each  stage  of 
division  represents  a  hierarchy  in  its  own  complex  of  related  hier- 
archies. As  the  analysis  is  made  by  proper  divisions,  so  the  sentence 
was  made  by  proper  additions. 

2:  Formulas 

Diagrams  such  as  the  preceding  represent  the  hierarchical  nature 
of  sentences,  but  for  representing  the  patterns  of  sentences  in  terms 
of  their  constituents,  formulas  are  more  efficient.  Symbols  are  re- 
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quired  for  the  elements,  the  relationships,  and  the  hierarchial  levels. 
Since  the  purpose  here  is  to  assist  the  recognition  of  general  pat- 
terns rather  than  to  permit  a  minute  and  precise  analysis  of  all 
possible  utterances,  no  attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  complete 
set  of  symbols  for  everything  that  can  occur  in  English. 

2a.  Form-classes  and  Form-class  Functions 

These  symbols  are  used  for  the  four  form-class  functions. 

N      nominal  A      adjectival 

V      verb  /\,      adverbial 

In  formulas  which  show  the  composition  of  loose  constructions, 
the  head  of  the  construction  may  be  indicated  by  the  same  symbol 
as  that  which  stands  for  the  construction  as  a  whole,  for  the  total 
analysis  will  indicate  whether  the  symbol  stands  for  a  construction 
or  a  head.  For  example,  people  who  throw  stones  is  a  nominal  (N) 
in  "people  who  throw  stones  should  not"  (N/V  4-  /\,).  And  peo- 
ple is  a  noun  head  in  "people  who  throw  stones."  A  more  detailed 
formula,  showing  the  class  of  people,  is  (N  -f  M)/V  +  /\,.  The 
first  formula,  N/V  +  /\,,  represents  both  "people  who  throw  stones 
should  not"  and  "people  should  not,"  but  the  second  formula  does 
not  represent  the  latter.  If  "all  who  throw  stones"  is  substituted,  the 
second  formula — (N  +  M)/V  +  JSr — cannot  be  used,  for  all  is  not 
a  noun.  Instead  of  N,  the  symbol  for  an  indefinite  must  be  used. 

If  any  single-word  head  belongs  to  a  form-class  other  than  the 
one  correlating  with  the  function,  the  actual  form-class  is  indicated 
by  a  lower-case  letter  in  the  exponent  position.  That  is,  an  adjective 
in  a  nominal  function  is  Na  ("the  very  strong"),  a  verb  in  a  nomi- 
nal function  is  Nv  ("his  enthusiastic  shouting"),  and  so  on. 

2b.  Sentence  Roles 

It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  designate  an  element  by  a  term 
which  identifies  it  according  to  its  role  in  the  composition  of  a 
larger  element.  Capital  letters  may  also  be  used  as  symbols  for  these 
designations. 

S      subject  V      head  in  verb  phrase 

P      predicate  H      head  other  than  a  verb 

C      complement  M      modifier 

A  given  element  can  often  be  designated  by  the  symbol  for  its 
form-class  function  or  by  the  symbol  for  its  immediate  relationship 
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to  other  elements.  In  "should  live  in  strong  houses/'  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  can  be  designated  by  /\,,  as  an  adverbial,  or  by  M, 
as  a  modifier.  To  designate  the  performance  of  a  sentence  role  by 
an  element  in  a  particular  form-class  function,  the  form-class  func- 
tion can  be  shown  by  a  small  letter  in  exponent  position.  For  ex- 
ample, an  adjectival  modifier  is  Ma,  a  nominal  complement  is  Cn, 
and  so  on. 

2C.  Function  Words 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  designate  a  function  word  be- 
longing to  a  particular  category.  For  such  function  words,  lower- 
case letters  are  used. 

v      any  constituent  of  p  preposition 

verb  phrase  other  c  coordinating  conjunction 

than  the  head  s  subordinating  conjunction 

n      noun  substitute  t  transitional 

m      noun  marker  q  qualifier 

If  it  is  necessary  to  insert  an  actual  word  in  the  formula,  the  word 
is  in  boldface  type. 

2d.  Construction  Types 

To  designate  a  clause,  a  lower-case  c  is  placed  at  the  lower 
right  of  a  capital  letter  symbol  giving  the  function  or  role  of  the 
clause;  for  example,  a  modifying  clause  is  Me,  a  nominal  clause  is 
Ne,  and  so  on.  To  designate  a  phrase,  a  lower-case  p  is  placed  in  the 
same  manner;  for  example,  a  modifying  phrase  is  MP,  and  so  on. 
The  constituent  elements  of  a  loose  construction  are  separated 
by  a  plus  (A  +  N)  and  of  a  bound  construction  by  a  slash  (N/V) . 
Coordinate  elements  are  separated  by  an  asterisk  (A*A  +  N). 

2e.  Included  Hierarchies 

When  a  previously  designated  element  is  further  divided  in 
additional  analysis,  the  formula  showing  the  additional  analysis 
is  enclosed  in  parentheses;  for  example,  p/N  is  the  standard  for- 
mula for  a  prepositional  phrase,  but  further  analysis  showing  the 
composition  of  the  nominal  might  be  p/(m  +  A  +  N).  This  for- 
mula would  designate  a  phrase  like  "under  the  big  table."  If  an 
element  enclosed  in  parentheses  is  further  analyzed,  the  further 
analysis  is  enclosed  in  brackets.  A  still  further  division  is  shown 
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in  parentheses.  This  alternation  of  parentheses  and  brackets  is 
continued  as  long  as  analysis  is  continued  or  until  a  final  stage  has 
been  reached. 

3:  Statement  Patterns 

All  the  statements  that  can  be  made  in  English  are  put  together 
according  to  a  few  basic  patterns.  No  matter  how  complicated  the 
sentence,  it  requires  one  of  these  patterns  to  give  it  structural  form, 
and  structural  form  is  required  for  the  indication  of  grammatical 
relationships.  If  the  sentence  is  so  complicated  that  its  basic  con- 
stituents and  their  relationships  are  not  quickly  discernible,  the 
reader  must  slow  down  to  study  it,  and  may  miss  the  meaning  al- 
together. Most  errors  in  sentence  structure  arise  from  a  failure  to 
keep  one  of  these  patterns  in  plain  view — from  adding  so  much 
subsidiary  material  that  the  pattern  is  obscured,  from  failure  to 
complete  a  pattern,  or  from  shifting  from  one  pattern  to  another. 
Examples  of  sentences  in  which  the  writer  did  not  observe  the 
proper  pattern  requirements  are  given  in  the  exercises  for  gram- 
matical practice.  See  especially  pages  159-64. 

3a.  Normal  Word  Order 

Between  95  and  100  per  cent  of  the  sentences  in  most  good 
writing  consist  of  or  include  an  independent  clause  in  which  a  sub- 
ject is  followed  by  a  predicate,  although  some  part  of  the  predicate 
(an  adverbial)  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  total  subject.  Clauses 
which  have  this  order  are  in  normal  word  order.  The  subject 
may  be  any  variety  of  nominal,  but  it  must  be  a  nominal.  The 
predicate  possibilities  are  more  varied.  In  the  following  formulas 
for  normal  word  order,  attention  is  on  verbs  and  complements, 
for  they  supply  most  of  the  variety  in  basic  sentence  patterns. 
Special  chapters  for  adjectival  and  adverbial  modification  come 
later. 

N/V:  Some  verbs  do  not  require  a  complement;  some  have 
meanings  which  do  not  require  one,  although  other  meanings  do. 

The  students  have  gone. 

They  left  early. 

He  was  playing  beside  the  lake. 

N/V/C:  This  general  formula  includes  four  variations,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  verb  and  the  kind  of  complement.  All  nominals, 
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nearly  all  adjectivals,  and  a  few  adverbials  can  be  complements. 
As  noted  above,  some  verbs  require  a  nominal  complement  or  have 
a  meaning  that  does.  If  a  verb  in  a  particular  sentence  has  a  nom- 
inal complement,  and  if  a  pronoun  complement  would  have  to  be 
me,  you,  him,  her,  it,  or  them,  it  is  a  transitive  verb,  the  symbol 
for  which  is  Vt.  If  not,  the  verb  is  an  intransitive  verb,  the 
symbol  for  which  is  Vi.  Formulas  and  examples  can  now  be  given. 
N/Vt/N:     He  has  not  seen  them. 
He  felt  the  cloth. 
They  said  they  were  coming. 
They  enjoy  fishing. 
They  like  to  play  baseball. 
N/Vi/N:     It  is  I. 

He  remained  president. 
N/Vi/A:     This  one  is  stronger. 
The  cloth  feels  soft. 
The  ice  froze  solid. 
N/Vi/  f\,:  They  went  home. 
John  is  here. 

He  spoke  to  get  attention. 
N/V/CC:  This  general  formula  includes  four  variations.  If  both 
complements  are  nominals,  there  are  two  possibilities  and  there 
may  be  ambiguity.  For  example:  "He  called  me  a  dog."  If  the  sen- 
tence can  be  transformed  to  "He  called  a  dog  to  me,"  the  first 
nominal  is  an  indirect  object  and  the  second  is  a  direct  object. 
If  a  paraphrase  like  "He  said  I  was  a  dog"  is  required  to  give  the 
same  meaning,  the  first  nominal  is  the  direct  object  and  the  second 
is  a  complement  to  the  object. 

N/V/NN:       They  gave  him  a  raise. 

He  taught  the  boys  a  lesson. 
N/V/N/C":    He  considered  the  man  his  friend. 

We  elected  Jim  president. 
N/V/N/Ca:    He  painted  the  barn  red. 
He  locked  the  door  tight. 
N/V/N/Cav:  He  drove  the  boys  home. 
He  put  the  table  there. 

3b.  Inverted  Word  Order 

The  subject  of  an  independent  clause  can  be  preceded  by 
adverbial  elements,  but  if  the  rest  of  the  clause  conforms  to  one  of 
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the  preceding  patterns,  it  still  has  normal  word  order.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  variations  which  permit  some  constituent  other 
than  the  subject  to  begin  an  independent  statement  clause.  These 
patterns  are  called  inverted  word  order  patterns. 

N/N/V:  If  two  nominals  not  in  coordination  (as  in  apposition) 
come  before  the  verb,  the  first  is  the  complement  and  the  second 
is  the  subject.  A  nominal  complement  cannot  immediately  precede 
a  verb,  for  any  nominal  in  that  position  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
verb  it  precedes.  The  N/N/V  pattern  is  common  in  adjectival 
clauses  ("whom  they  saw"),  and  it  can  be  used  in  independent 
statement  clauses  to  give  special  attention  to  the  complement. 

Him  we  could  not  understand. 
These  excuses  he  could  not  accept. 

C/V/N:  If  an  initial  complement  is  other  than  a  nominal,  the 
verb  follows,  for  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  complement  will 
be  taken  as  the  subject.  The  following  illustrations  show  the  com- 
plement types  most  often  used  in  this  position. 

Central  to  his  philosophy  was  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  man. 

Unhappy  were  the  losers. 

Here  is  where  he  stood. 

After  making  a  good  sale  is  the  best  time  to  ask  for  a  raise. 

J\,  +  v/N/V  .  .  .  :  (The  dots  indicate  that  the  formula  is  not 
completed.)  Only  a  few  adverbs  can  be  given  this  initial  position 
with  inversion  of  the  subject  and  auxiliary,  or  subject  and  form  of 
be.  Among  them  are  seldom,  hardly,  and  never. 

Never  have  I  seen  so  many  people  here  before. 

Hardly  had  they  reached  the  gate  when  they  were  stopped. 

Seldom  is  he  ready  when  I  call. 

there/V/N  .  .  .  :  With  this  pattern,  the  verb  must  be  a  form 
of  be.  The  subject  follows  the  verb,  and  the  complement  can  fol- 
low the  subject. 

There  were  five  people  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  one  ready  when  I  stopped. 

4:  Question  Patterns 

Questions  can  be  divided  into  two  types:  those  which  anticipate 
an  answer  of  "yes"  or  "no"  and  those  which  anticipate  some  more 
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extended  answer.  These  patterns  are  not  given  fully,  but  the  rest 
can  be  inferred  from  those  which  follow. 

v/N/V  .  .  .  :  This  is  the  formula  for  the  beginning  of  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  question. 

Have  you  seen  any  improvement? 

Does  he  still  expect  to  pass  his  examinations? 

With  forms  of  be  and  have  no  second  verb  is  necessary,  but  when 
have  means  "possess,"  a  form  of  do  may  be  used  in  initial  position. 

Is  he  ready? 

Have  you  any  money? 

Do  you  have  any  money? 

i (v/N/V  .  .  .):  This  formula  represents  questions  which  have 
introductory  interrogatives  that  do  not  have  a  nominal  or  adjectival 
function. 

When  is  he  coming  to  school? 

Why  do  these  people  evade  responsibility? 

How  will  he  fix  the  car? 

N'/V  .  .  .  :  This  formula  represents  one  of  the  question  pat- 
terns in  which  the  introductory  interrogative  has  a  nominal  func- 
tion. 

What  is  that? 

Who  spoke  at  the  meeting? 

5:  Analyzing  Sentences 

To  be  effective,  a  sentence  must  display  a  pattern.  The  basic 
pattern  must  be  obvious,  and  the  roles  of  the  constituents  must  be 
immediately  apparent. 

5a.  Analysis  for  Perception 

The  most  efficient  way  to  cultivate  a  perception  of  sentence 
patterns  is  to  practice  abstracting  them,  starting  with  relatively 
simple  sentences  and  moving  on  to  more  complex.  The  following 
analyses  show  the  general  procedures.  Patterns  are  abstracted  in  a 
series  of  steps,  each  showing  more  detail  than  the  preceding,  and 
the  abstraction  can  be  stopped  after  any  step. 
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(1)  The  slithy  toves  did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe. 

N/V 

m  4.  M  +  H/vVcV  +  Mp 

m  +  A  +  N/vVcV  +  (p/m  +  N) 

(2)  The  quick  brown  fox  jumped  over  the  lazy  dog. 

N/V/N  (The  verb  is  the  compound  jumped  over.) 
m  4.  M  +  M  +  H/V/m  +  M  +  H 
m  +  A  +  A  +  N/V/m  +  A  +  N 

(3)  While  the  ship  slowly  sank,  the  boy  who  stood  on  the 
burning  deck  was  eating  peanuts. 

Me  4-  S/P  (This  step  is  advisable  when  showing  elements  outside 
the  independent  clause.) 

(sN//\,  +  V)  +  (N  +  Mc/V/N) 

(s[m  +  H]/  /\,  +  V)  +  (m  +  H  +  [N/V  +  p/N]/vV/N) 

(s[m  +  N]/  /\,  +  V)  +  (m  +  N  +  [n/V  +  p/ 

(m  +  Av  +  N)]/vV/N) 

(4)  Since  both  reader  and  writer  must  be  aware  of  the  internal 
framework  in  a  sentence,  there  is  some  value  in  learning  to  ab- 
stract them. 

Mc  +  S/P 

(sN/V/N)  4-  (there/[V/N]  4-  Mp)  (In  this  sentence,  the  combina- 
tion of  be  plus  complement  is  a  head  to  which  modifiers  can  be  at- 
tached.) 

(s[m  4-  HcH]/vV/m  4-  M  4-  H  4-  Mp)  4-  ( there/ [V/M  4-  H]  4-  p/N) 
(The  verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  "be  aware  of."  Alternative 
analyses  would  be  to  consider  "aware  of"  an  adjectival  complement 
or  to  consider  aware  the  complement  and  of  ...  a  prepositional 
phrase  modifying  it.) 

(s[m  4-  NcN]/vV/m  4-  A  4-  N  4-  p/N)  4-  ( there/ [V/n  4-  N]  4-  p/ 

Nv/toV/N)   (There  is  no  need  to  carry  the  analysis  any  further,  for 
only  two  minor  interpretations  remain.) 

5b.  Analysis  for  Composition 

Hardly  anyone  can  compose  good  sentences  without  con- 
scious attention  to  their  internal  design.  Hardly  anyone  consist- 
ently writes  good  sentences  without  revision.  The  most  skillful 
writers  constantly  try  out  the  available  possibilities  and  select  the 
patterns  which  allow  the  smoothest  continuity  for  the  whole  pas- 
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sage,  which  reveal  the  important  items  most  clearly,  and  which 
place  them  in  the  most  advantageous  positions.  Skillful  writers  al- 
low the  first  suggestion  of  a  pattern  to  come  from  the  continuity 
of  the  passage  and  then  try  to  fit  the  material  for  the  new  sentence 
into  this  pattern.  If  it  does  not  fit,  the  writer  runs  through  his  in- 
ventory of  available  patterns,  seeking  the  one  best  suited  for  the 
immediate  material  and  the  total  context.  In  this  process,  he  may 
revise  his  original  structures  to  fit  the  final  pattern.  For  example, 
he  may  reduce  an  adverbial  clause  to  a  prepositional  phrase,  or 
expand  a  phrase  to  a  clause.  He  may  reduce  an  adjectival  phrase 
to  a  modifying  participle,  or  add  a  subject  that  will  make  a  modify- 
ing verb  into  a  finite  verb.  The  possibilities  are  limited  only  by 
the  resources  of  the  language  and  the  exigencies  of  the  design,  but 
the  following  illustrations  give  some  notion  of  how  analysis  leads 
to  revision.  The  first  illustration  is  taken  from  a  freshman  theme 
and  the  others  from  material  written  by  more  experienced  persons. 

( 1 )  A  person  who  lives  away  from  the  world  and  comes  into  little 
or  no  contact  with  the  evils  and  temptations  therein,  even  though  he 
may  be  the  most  virtuous  person  on  earth  he  deserves  no  praise. 

The  sentence  is  obviously  a  statement  and  its  subject  is  a  person. 
The  first  problem  is  the  discovery  of  a  verb  for  this  subject.  For 
each  new  subject  in  the  sentence,  a  verb  must  be  found  before  the 
verb  for  a  person  is  reached.  Who  requires  lives  and  comes,  the 
first  he  requires  may  be,  and  the  next  he  requires  deserves,  ex- 
hausting the  supply  of  finite  verbs.  This  error  can  be  removed  by 
eliminating  the  second  he,  leaving  deserves  as  the  verb  for  a  person. 
The  resulting  pattern  is  N/V/N.  There  are  two  clauses  between 
subject  and  verb.  The  first  begins  with  who  and  is  therefore  an 
adjectival  in  the  proper  place.  The  second  begins  with  even  though 
and  is  therefore  an  adverbial.  The  removal  of  he  has  made  its 
present  position  untenable,  for  English  structure  does  not  favor 
an  adverbial  clause  between  a  subject  and  its  verb  and  does  not 
permit  such  a  construction  when  the  subject  includes  a  long 
modifier  after  the  head.  Its  original  inclusion  here  is  what  made 
the  writer  feel  the  need  for  a  subject  just  before  deserves.  The 
clause  can  be  moved  to  one  of  two  positions — before  a  person  or 
after  the  complement  of  deserves.  Moreover,  it  contains  an  un- 
necessarily complicated  structure.  If  the  before  evils  is  replaced  by 
its,  the  final  word  of  the  adjective  clause  can  be  eliminated.  Thus 
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the  writer  can  choose  between  the  following  versions  and  should 
select  the  one  which  fits  more  smoothly  into  the  total  passage. 

Even  though  he  may  be  the  most  virtuous  person  on  earth,  some- 
one who  lives  away  from  the  world  and  comes  into  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  its  evils  and  temptations  deserves  no  praise. 

A  person  who  lives  away  from  the  world  and  comes  into  little  or 
no  contact  with  its  evils  and  temptations  deserves  no  praise,  even 
though  he  may  be  the  most  virtuous  person  on  earth. 

(2)  The  poet  confessed  his  preference  for  poetic  sensibility  in- 
formed with  a  moral  awareness  disciplined  by  some  definite  religious 
dogma. 

The  difficulty  in  this  sentence  is  in  the  interpretation  of  an 
adjectival.  The  pertinent  formula  is  N/V/N  +  p/N  +  MP  +  Mp. 
The  noun  sensibility  is  followed  by  two  adjectivals,  the  first  of 
which  ends  with  another  noun.  The  question  left  by  the  structure 
is  whether  the  second  adjectival  modifies  sensibility  or  awareness. 
If  it  modifies  sensibility,  the  two  adjectivals  should  be  made 
coordinate  by  and;  if  it  modifies  awareness,  the  structural  coordina- 
tion should  be  broken  by  such  a  device  as  making  the  second  a 
clause. 

( 3 )  He  was  probably  personally  sensitive  to  the  way  in  which  his 
contemporaries  reacted  to  his  own  poetry. 

The  basic  pattern  of  this  sentence  is  N/V/Ca.  Picking  out  the 
head  of  each  constituent,  we  get  "He  was  sensitive."  The  formula 
for  the  complement  is  q  +  H  +  p/N,  which  is  expanded  to 
q  +  A  +  p/(m  +  N+  [  /\,p  +  (S/P)]),  a  rather  complicated  struc- 
ture even  before  the  formula  for  the  included  clause  is  given.  In  the 
attempt  to  get  a  simpler  pattern,  a  more  specific  noun  can  be  used 
in  the  object  of  the  preposition  to,  giving  "personally  sensitive  to 
the  reaction  of  his  contemporaries  to  his  own  poetry/'  The  comple- 
ment could  be  further  collapsed  to  "personally  sensitive  to  his 
contemporaries'  reaction  to  his  poetry,"  but  this  version  is  probably 
too  great  a  condensation  of  the  included  ideas.  The  revised  version 
places  reaction  at  a  point  of  major  emphasis,  replacing  the  rather 
awkward  expression  "way  in  which." 

In  the  V  area,  an  adverb  comes  after  the  verb  and  before  a 
similarly  made  word  that  is  acting  as  a  qualifier.  This  juxtaposition 
is  bad,  for  it  places  together  words  that  look  alike  but  have 
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grammatical  relations  in  opposite  directions.  Since  the  adverb  is 
movable,  it  can  be  given  a  more  felicitous  position,  and  the  final 
version  becomes: 

Probably,  he  was  personally  sensitive  to  the  reaction  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  his  own  poetry. 

(4)  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry,  it  must  be  possible  for  a 
reader  to  enjoy  it  without  sharing  the  poet's  beliefs  or  even  raising 
the  question  of  truth,  although,  as  he  has  maintained  since,  there 
is  some  relation  between  a  reader's  enjoyment  of  a  poem  and  the 
"maturity"  of  its  ideas. 

The  sentence  contains  four  clauses.  The  second  is  independent, 
the  others  are  adverbial,  and  the  fourth  is  included  in  the  third. 
A  formula  on  the  simplest  level  that  shows  this  pattern  follows: 
(s[there/V/S])  +  (S/[vV/C]  +  p/N)  + 
(s[s(S/P)]there/[V/C]  +  p/N) 
The  p/N  of  the  independent  clause  is  "for  a  reader  to  enjoy  it 
without  sharing  the  poet's  beliefs  or  even  raising  the  question  of 
truth."  This  structurally  subordinate  element  contains  the  essential 
point  of  the  sentence.  Both  major  dependent  clauses  begin  with 
there,  an  "empty"  pattern  word,  and  the  subject  of  the  independ- 
ent clause  is  an  impersonal  it.  The  verbs  in  all  three  clauses  are 
forms  of  be,  dependent  on  their  complements  for  specific  meaning. 
A  better  version  follows : 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry,  a  reader  must  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  without  sharing  the  poet's  beliefs,  or  even  raising  the  question  of 
truth,  although,  as  the  poet  has  maintained  since,  some  relation 
exists  between  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  a  poem  and  the  "maturity" 
of  its  ideas. 

Use  of  an  impersonal  it  and  of  the  pattern  word  there  is  firmly 
established  in  the  language,  but  both  devices  drop  the  essential 
point  of  a  sentence  to  a  subordinate  level,  and  when  both  devices 
are  used  together,  the  chief  words  are  still  further  buried.  This 
kind  of  writing  demonstrates  a  sort  of  virtuosity  but  with  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  strength  and  clarity. 

If  formulas  seem  complicated,  just  remember  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  symbolic  representations  of  what  the  reader 
must  keep  in  mind  anyway.  They  are  no  more  complicated  than 
the  sentences  they  represent. 
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Students  can  increase  their  versatility  in  writing  by  composing 
sentences  according  to  specified  patterns.  They  should  start  with 
the  basic  patterns  as  given  on  pages  54-57  and  work  with  these 
until  conscious  mastery  of  each  pattern  has  been  gained.  Then  they 
should  work  on  variations.  For  example,  they  should  compose  a 
brief  sentence  according  to  one  of  the  basic  patterns  and  then  try 
a  number  of  variations  for  each  major  element.  If  the  sentence  "He 
drove  the  car"  is  composed  to  fit  the  formula  N/V/N,  the  student 
can  see  how  many  constructions  he  can  use  for  each  N,  leaving 
the  other  parts  constant.  Then  he  can  use  a  variety  of  verb  phrases 
for  V,  and  so  on.  Next,  he  can  add  adverbial  elements  and  try 
moving  these  elements  to  all  the  possible  positions,  noticing  what 
happens  to  rhythm,  emphasis,  and  meaning. 

It  is  also  useful  to  make  analyses  of  sentences  written  by  others 
and  then  compose  sentences  to  fit  the  patterns  which  are  found. 
A  few  sentences  from  any  good  essay  will  provide  models.  Then, 
in  addition  to  imitating  the  models  in  all  structural  details,  the 
student  can  try  to  use  single  words  to  replace  constructions  and 
to  use  alternate  constructions  to  replace  the  ones  that  are  found. 
Also,  the  student  can  take  a  sequence  of  closely  related  sentences, 
select  one  as  a  main  clause,  and  attach  the  ideas  in  the  others  by 
means  of  subordinate  constructions.  The  purpose  of  activities  such 
as  these  is  to  help  the  student  to  increase  his  mastery  over  the 
grammatical  system  and  to  bring  more  of  it  under  his  control. 
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Grammar  at  Work 


People  learn  a  description  of  their  own  grammar  for  two  pur- 
poses. One  is  simply  that  they  might  know,  just  as  they  learn  that 
Venus  is  nearer  the  sun  than  Mars.  The  other  is  utilitarian.  A  de- 
scription reminds  them  of  the  resources  in  the  language  and  points 
out  the  standard  usages.  A  terminology  based  on  this  description 
permits  them  to  discuss  the  problems  encountered  in  using  the 
language.  The  chapters  in  this  Part  take  up  the  problems  which 
are  primarily  matters  of  structure  and  usage — of  making  the  proper 
forms  and  of  putting  them  in  their  proper  places. 

These  chapters  contain  four  types  of  information.  Firstly,  the 
forms  and  constructions  which  are  characteristic  of  standard  Eng- 
lish are  displayed.  Other  forms  and  constructions  may  exist,  but 
either  they  are  typical  of  dialects  which  are  not  regarded  as  standard 
or  their  current  status  is  in  dispute.  Secondly,  the  types  of  mean- 
ing conveyed  by  members  of  particular  classes  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  grammar  and  meaning  are  considered.  Thirdly,  differences 
in  usage  arising  from  differences  in  occasion  and  style  are  pointed 
out.  Finally,  some  warnings  are  given  about  the  dangers  inherent 
in  certain  structures  and  some  advice  is  given  about  how  to  handle 
them.  This  Part,  then,  is  more  concerned  with  matters  of  form  and 
usage  than  with  matters  of  effectiveness.  The  treatment  is  selec- 
tive rather  than  exhaustive,  for  the  purpose  is  to  guide  the  com- 
position of  native  speakers  rather  than  to  teach  English  grammar 
as  such. 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  the  elements  customarily  used 
in  the  four  form-class  functions — nominal,  verb,  adjectival,  adver- 
bial— in  that  order.  Each  begins  with  a  list  of  the  elements  which 
may  perform  the  pertinent  function,  and  the  discussion  follows 
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the  order  of  listing.  When  using  these  chapters  for  reference,  one 
should  look  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  see  the  order 
of  discussion  and  then  turn  to  the  section  that  covers  his  problem. 
But  first  a  few  additional  terms  are  needed. 

number:  Certain  elements  in  English  show  by  their  forms 
whether  one  something  or  more  than  one  something  is  being  men- 
tioned. This  distinction  in  form  is  called  number.  For  example, 
the  following  are  singular  (one  only) :  boy,  man,  is,  was,  this. 
Each  of  these  has  a  plural  (more  than  one)  form:  boys,  men,  are, 
were,  these.  A  few  words,  like  people,  are  always  plural,  and  a  few, 
like  physics,  are  always  singular.  Nouns,  pronouns,  demonstratives, 
and  verbs  (except  modals)  have  the  property  of  number. 

gender:  Some  singular  pronouns  show  by  their  forms  whether 
the  designated  item  has  sex  and,  if  so,  which,  masculine  forms  are 
he,  his,  him,  and  himself;  feminine  forms  are  she,  her,  hers,  and 
herself;  neuter  forms  are  it,  its,  and  itself.  Collectively,  these  are 
gender-showing  forms.  Although  gender  in  English  is  primarily  a 
distinction  based  on  sex,  there  are  some  exceptions  and  conven- 
tions which  prevent  a  complete  correlation  between  gender  and 
sex.  Relatives  and  some  interrogatives  show  a  distinction  between 
human  and  nonhuman  reference.  For  example,  the  relative  who 
is  used  with  human  reference,  the  relative  which  with  nonhuman 
reference;  the  interrogative  who  is  used  with  human  reference;  the 
interrogative  what  with  nonhuman  reference. 

case:  Pronouns,  nouns,  and  the  relative  or  interrogative  who 
have  special  forms  for  particular  uses  within  a  clause.  One  of  these 
case  forms  is  selected  according  to  the  use  within  the  clause;  that 
is,  the  case  of  a  word  is  not  affected  by  an  element  not  in  the  same 
clause,  although  the  number  and  gender  may  be.  A  pronoun  which 
is  a  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  subjective  case  (he,  we,  they, 
also  who ) ;  one  that  is  an  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition  is  in  the 
objective  case  (him,  us,  them,  also  whom);  one  that  is  being  used 
as  a  modifier  or  as  an  adjectival  complement  is  in  the  possessive 
case  (his,  our,  ours,  their,  theirs,  also  whose) .  A  noun  has  the  same 
form  whether  it  is  used  as  a  subject  or  as  an  object,  and  this  is  the 
common  case.  Many  nouns  also  have  possessive  case  forms  ("the 
boys  kite"  and  "the  boys'  kites" ) .  Some  nouns  do  not  have  an  in- 
flected possessive  case  form,  but  a  similar  meaning  is  given  by  plac- 
ing the  noun  in  an  of-phrase  ("the  effect  of  sympathy"). 

tense:    Verbs,  except  modals,  have  parallel  forms  which  cor- 
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relate  with  a  time  reference.  These  forms  are  tense  forms.  One 
which  has  a  reference  of  past  time  is  called  the  past  tense;  one 
which  does  not  is  called  the  present  tense.  What  traditional  gram- 
mar calls  the  "future  tense"  is  here  treated  as  a  modal  phrase,  and 
what  it  calls  the  "perfect  tenses"  are  treated  simply  as  phrases  in- 
troduced by  a  form  of  have.  The  tense  status  of  modals  is  rather 
complex.  An  explanation  is  reserved  for  the  section  on  verbs,  pages 
110-12.  All  finite  verb  phrases  in  English  begin  with  a  modal  or 
with  one  of  the  two  tense  forms,  and  all  verb  phrases  that  begin 
with  one  of  these  forms  is  a  finite  verb  phrase.  Nonfinite  verb  forms 
also  have  tense  (see  pages  103,  107). 

person:  Pronouns,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  verbs,  have  sets  of 
forms  to  indicate  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  person  speaking 
or  writing,  to  the  person  hearing  or  reading,  or  to  some  person  or 
thing — using  the  term  loosely — which  is  in  neither  category.  Thus, 
pronouns  which  are  case  forms  of  J,  we  are  first  person;  those 
which  are  case  forms  of  you  are  second  person;  and  those  which 
are  case  forms  of  he,  she,  it,  they  are  third  person.  The  verb  be 
has  singular  forms  to  be  used  with  these  forms  (am,  are,  is),  and 
all  verbs  except  the  modals  have  a  third  person  singular,  present 
tense  form  which  is  spelled  with  a  final  -s;  for  example,  is,  has,  does, 
runs. 

mode:  In  some  uses,  finite  verb  forms  do  not  show  person, 
regardless  of  the  subject.  Such  forms  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mode.  The  uninflected  forms  of  verbs  may  be  used  without  sub- 
jects. Such  forms  are  in  the  imperative  mode.  Other  finite  verb 
forms  are  in  the  indicative  mode.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
statements  made  about  finite  verbs  apply  to  forms  in  the  indica- 
tive mode,  which  is  the  common  mode  for  ordinary  statements  and 
questions. 

degree:  Many  adjectives  and  adverbs  have  three  forms,  the 
second  and  third  of  which  are  regularly  made  by  adding  -er  and  -est 
to  the  uninflected  form,  with  appropriate  modifications  in  spell- 
ing; for  example,  large,  larger,  largest;  happy,  happier,  happiest; 
soon,  sooner,  soonest.  Some  sets  of  such  forms  are  irregular;  for 
example,  good,  better,  best.  The  first  forms  in  these  sets  are  the 
positive  forms;  the  second  are  the  comparative  forms;  and  the 
third  are  the  superlative  forms.  Some  adjectives  and  adverbs  do 
not  have  separate  forms  for  degree.  Instead  similar  meanings  are 
represented  by  a  preceding  more  or  most;  for  example,  "He  moves 
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more  quickly  than  John"  and  "He  is  the  most  active  member  of  the 
committee." 

antecedent:  When  a  pronoun  or  demonstrative  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  some  preceding  noun  or  other  nominal,  this  preced- 
ing element  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  or  demonstrative. 
Although  relatives  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  substitute  words,  the 
word  which  is  modified  by  a  relative  clause  is  often  called  the 
antecedent  of  the  relative  which  introduces  the  clause.  For  ex- 
ample, relative  is  the  antecedent  of  the  second  which  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  Although  a  pronoun  generally  follows  its  antecedent, 
it  sometimes  comes  before  it;  for  example,  "Although  he  could  not 
fire  the  clerk,  the  manager  could  give  him  unpleasant  duties." 

agreement:  The  grammatical  correspondence  which  is  required 
between  a  subject  and  its  verb,  between  a  pronoun  or  demonstra- 
tive and  its  antecedent,  or  between  a  form  of  do  and  the  verb  for 
which  it  stands  ("He  talks  more  than  I  do")  is  called  agreement. 
Agreement  is  required  in  whatever  distinctions  in  form  the  two 
related  elements  have  in  common,  except  for  case.  These  may  be 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  person,  number,  gender,  and  tense. 
In  some  instances  the  agreement  is  based  on  meaning  rather  than 
form,  as  in  "Five  minutes  is  enough." 

referent:  This  term  is  a  term  in  meaning  but  not  in  grammar. 
Words  are  symbols  for  meanings.  A  word  is  part  of  the  linguistic 
system;  its  lexical  meaning  is  what  it  represents  or  stands  for  out- 
side the  linguistic  system.  In  this  book,  the  term  referent  is  used 
for  whatever  is  represented,  or  referred  to,  by  a  particular  word.  For 
practical  reasons,  the  term  is  limited  to  use  with  members  of  the 
four  form-classes.  This  explanation  is  a  simplification  of  a  complex 
matter  which  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  16. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Nominals 


There  are  three  nominal  functions:  subject  of  a  verb,  complement 
of  a  verb,  object  of  a  preposition.  A  nominal  function  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  nominal  or  by  coordinate  nominals.  The  list  of 
elements  which  may  perform  these  functions  follows. 

noun  John,  dog,  rice,  empathy,  family,  etc. 

pronoun  J,  he,  you,  itself,  etc. 

demonstrative  this/these,  that/those,  such 

indefinite  some,  enough,  plenty,  six,  none,  etc. 

indefinite  phrase  both  of  them,  none  of  the  water,  etc. 

relative  who/whom,  which,  that 

interrogative  who,  which,  what,  etc. 

adjective  the  poor,  the  first,  etc. 

verb  to  know,  the  ringing,  his  studying,  etc. 

clause  what  he  says,  how  he  does  it,  etc. 

The  term  also  applies  to  a  bound  construction  having  a  nominal 
verb  as  one  of  its  constituents  ("to  know  the  answer")  and  to  a 
loose  construction  having  any  nominal  element  as  its  head  ("the 
old  man  of  the  sea"  and  "he  who  hesitates" ) . 

It  is  possible  to  use  adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  as  nomi- 
nals, but  instances  are  rare  and  are  generally  not  appropriate  in 
writing;  for  example:  "Inside  is  better"  and  "Over  the  fence  is  out." 

1:  Nouns 

Nouns  are  divided  into  two  main  subclasses — common  and 
proper.  If  a  noun  is,  without  modification,  the  fully  identifying 
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label  for  some  particular  referent,  it  is  a  proper  noun.  Thus,  the 
name  of  a  person  or  a  country  would  be  a  proper  noun.  It  has  be- 
come the  custom  in  English  to  say  that  all  capitalized  nouns  are 
proper  nouns,  but  a  brief  satisfactory  definition  cannot  be  given. 
For  further  details,  see  the  section  on  capitalization,  pages  224-25. 
The  rest  of  this  section  deals  with  common  nouns. 

A  word-form  is  a  noun  because  of  certain  characteristics  it  has  as 
a  member  of  the  vocabulary  (page  37).  Having  these  properties, 
it  has  a  particular  kind  of  meaning.  For  example,  tall  and  tallness 
both  identify  an  attribute,  but  tall,  an  adjective,  is  used  when  we 
show  that  something  has  this  attribute,  and  tallness,  a  noun,  is 
used  when  we  refer  to  the  attribute  itself.  We  can,  of  course,  use 
tall  as  a  nominal,  but  when  we  do  so,  it  refers  to  something  having 
this  attribute,  not  the  attribute  itself.  Compare: 

The  tall  buildings  impressed  him. 

The  tallness  of  the  buildings  impressed  him. 

The  tall  were  more  impressive  than  the  short. 

Likewise,  some  items  in  English  do  not  show,  in  themselves,  that 
they  are  nouns.  The  word-form  rule,  by  itself,  can  be  a  noun  or 
a  verb.  Only  when  at  least  one  of  the  definitive  characteristics  of 
a  noun  is  apparent  can  the  item  be  identified  as  a  noun  with  one 
kind  of  meaning,  rather  than  as  a  verb  with  another  type  of  mean- 
ing. Compare: 

This  rule  must  be  obeyed. 
He  rules  very  well. 

Moreover,  common  nouns  do  not  always  show,  in  themselves, 
which  of  two  possible  kinds  of  meaning  they  represent.  Thus,  room 
has  a  different  kind  of  meaning  in  each  of  the  following: 

He  has  a  larger  room  than  he  needs. 
He  has  more  room  than  he  needs. 

A  similar  distinction  is  seen  in  the  following: 

How  many  rooms  does  the  hotel  have? 
How  much  room  does  the  barn  have? 

The  distinction  in  meaning  is  indicated  by  differences  in  grammar. 
A  noun  with  the  characteristics  of  room  (as  indicated  by  the  con- 
text) in  the  first  sentence  of  each  pair  is  called  a  count  noun;  one 
with  the  characteristics  of  room  in  the  second  of  each  pair  is  called 
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a  mass  noun.  When  using  nouns,  one  must  preserve  these  dis- 
tinctions, for  the  meaning  of  the  noun  is  in  part  resident  in  it  as 
a  word-form  and  in  part  added  to  it  by  the  grammar  of  the  con- 
struction it  appears  in.  Some  nouns  are  used  exclusively  in  one 
sense  or  the  other  and  require  the  appropriate  grammatical  context. 

1a.  Count  Nouns 

Count  noun  meaning  is  capable  of  plurality;  that  is,  a  count 
noun  represents  its  referent  as  a  discrete  item,  usually  belonging 
to  a  class  of  items  but  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  items  in  the  same  class,  such  as  chair,  table,  and  hammer, 
or  as  a  collection  of  such  items,  such  as  people.  If  a  common  noun 
is  plural  in  form  and  meaning,  or  if  plurality  is  shown  by  anything 
in  the  context,  it  has  count  noun  meaning.  If  it  is  preceded  by 
a/an,  many,  few,  or  fewer,  it  has  count  noun  meaning.  Sometimes 
a  noun  whose  referent  is  clearly  within  the  count  noun  domain  is 
preceded  by  less  rather  than  fewer,  as  in  "There  were  less  people 
at  this  meeting  than  at  the  last."  Although  the  practice  is  too  com- 
mon to  be  taken  as  a  serious  mistake,  it  runs  counter  to  a  basic  dis- 
tinction in  English  grammar. 

lb.  Collective  Nouns 

Some  nouns  refer  to  groups  or  collections  of  discrete  items, 
groups  or  collections  which  are  themselves  discrete  items.  Thus 
they  are  count  nouns. 

This  committee  has  just  been  appointed. 
These  committees  are  still  functioning. 

But  they  may  represent  the  group  as  a  whole  or  the  items  in  the 
group  as  individuals.  As  such,  they  are  called  collective  nouns. 

The  faculty  is  having  a  meeting. 

The  faculty  have  debated  the  matter  fully. 

The  reference  to  the  faculty  as  individuals  is  indicated  by  the  use 
of  a  plural  verb  in  agreement.  Although  this  practice  is  sometimes 
justified,  in  general  it  is  best  to  use  some  noun  which  specifically 
refers  to  the  members  of  a  group,  as  in  "The  members  of  the 
faculty  have  debated  the  matter  fully,"  or  to  simply  regard  the 
group  as  a  whole,  as  in  "The  faculty  has  debated  the  matter  fully." 
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ic.  Mass  Nouns 

Mass  noun  meaning  is  not  capable  of  plurality;  that  is,  a 
mass  noun  represents  its  referent  as  having  quantity — size,  dura- 
tion, amount,  etc. — but  not  as  being  one  of  separate  and  distinct 
entities.  Thus  a  noun  in  mass  noun  meaning  is  not  preceded  by 
a/ an  or  used  in  a  plural  form.  It  is  preceded  by  much  or  a  great 
deal  of  rather  than  many,  by  little  rather  than  few,  and  by  less 
rather  than  fewer. 

He  was  willing  to  give  up  song,  but  not  wine  and  woman,  (mass) 
He  sang  a  song  into  the  air.  (count) 

id.  Abstract  Nouns 

Some  nouns  with  mass  noun  meaning  have  referents  that 
are  perceptible  by  the  senses;  for  example,  milk,  ice,  steel.  Others 
have  referents  that  are  not,  although  the  effects  of  these  referents 
may  be;  for  example,  ability,  kindness,  sympathy,  evil.  Such  nouns 
are  called  abstract  nouns.  These  nouns  are,  of  course,  capable 
of  count  noun  meaning  when  used  with  the  appropriate  grammar. 
The  term  "abstract  noun"  is  not  a  term  in  grammar  but  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  used  in  discussions  of  style  rather  than  of  form. 

ic  Number  of  Nouns 

1.  In  many  general  statements,  the  critical  nouns  can  be  either 
singular  or  plural,  but  the  number  forms  should  be  consistent  in 
either  case. 

A  teacher  should  keep  his  temper. 
Teachers  should  keep  their  tempers. 

Unless  the  intended  meaning  requires  a  particular  number,  the 
writer  should  select  the  one  that  permits  the  simpler  structure.  This 
requirement  of  consistent  number  comes  from  logic  rather  than 
from  grammar,  and  sometimes  a  shift  in  number  is  required  by  the 
logical  relationships  in  the  passage.  The  next  section  on  number 
contains  such  a  shift  in  its  final  clause. 

2.  The  number  of  a  verb  is  governed  by  the  number  of  its  sub- 
ject. Usually,  the  form  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  guide,  but  some 
expressions  using  nouns  have  singular  meaning  with  plural  form. 

Jack  and  Jill  have  broken  their  bucket. 
Bacon  and  eggs  makes  his  usual  breakfast. 
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Three  hundred  people  were  present. 
Three  hundred  dollars  is  enough. 

3.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  whether  singular  or  plural. 
Many  of  these  nouns  are  well  known,  like  fish,  but  some  are  not, 
like  shrimp.  When  in  doubt,  consult  a  dictionary. 

4.  Some  nouns  have  irregular  plurals  or  a  choice  between  a  regu- 
lar and  an  irregular  plural;  for  example,  phenomenon/  phenomena, 
alumnus /alumni,  basis/bases,  and  cactus/cacti  or  cactuses.  When 
in  doubt,  consult  a  dictionary. 

5.  Some  singular  nouns  look  like  plurals;  for  example,  athletics, 
physics,  phonetics. 

6.  Proper  nouns  can  be  made  plural.  In  the  following  examples, 
note  how  the  plural  meaning  is  indicated  in  each: 

The  Misses  Smith  have  never  married. 

The  Smith  brothers  must  have  had  many  colds. 

The  Smiths  are  giving  a  party  tonight. 

Two  Mrs.  Smiths  are  one  too  many. 

if.  Case  of  Nouns 

Nouns  have  only  one  inflection  for  case,  the  possessive  case. 
The  regular  inflection  is  spelled  with  -s  and  an  apostrophe  (singu- 
lar boy's,  plural  boys').  For  other  spellings  see  page  225. 

Aside  from  spelling,  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  gives  little  trou- 
ble to  native  speakers  of  English.  The  only  problem  worth  mention 
—use  of  the  possessive  case  before  a  nominal  verb — is  covered  in 
the  discussion  of  pronoun  case,  pages  78-79. 

2:  Personal  Pronouns 

Personal  pronouns  and  compound  personal  pronouns  are 
substitute  words.  In  themselves  they  have  only  grammatical  mean- 
ings but  acquire  lexical  meaning  from  something  else.  First  and 
second  person  pronouns  acquire  this  meaning  from  the  speaker 
(or  writer)  and  the  hearer  (or  reader),  but  third  person  pronouns 
acquire  lexical  meaning  by  reference  to  other  nominals  in  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  economy  of  the  language,  personal  pronouns  are  a  kind 
of  shorthand  which  permits  a  nominal  reference  to  be  carried 
throughout  a  passage  without  repetition  of  the  nominal  itself.  The 
rules  for  using  pronouns  follow  from  this  function. 
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2a.  Reference  of  Pronouns 

Since  a  third  person  pronoun  depends  on  association  with 
some  more  specific  nominal  for  its  lexical  meaning,  the  reader  must 
be  directed  unmistakably  to  the  proper  association.  This  matter  of 
reference  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  used  im- 
personally— that  is,  without  a  specific  reference — as  in  "It  is  best  to 
drive  slowly  here." 

i.  If  there  is  only  one  eligible  nominal,  or  if  the  association  be- 
tween pronoun  and  antecedent  is  clearly  indicated  by  definite 
structural  parallelism,  the  proper  association  is  easy. 

There  are  several  candidates,  but  only  two  of  them  are  given  much 
chance  of  election. 

At  each  rest  period,  the  captain  inspected  the  members  of  his 
command,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  did  not  become  ex- 
hausted. 

The  farmer  called  to  the  hunter  and  told  him  to  stay  out  of  the 
corn. 

At  first  the  students  were  reluctant  to  read  the  poems,  but  after 
they  were  persuaded  to  read  them,  they  admitted  they  enjoyed  them. 

In  the  second  example,  the  proper  association  is  indicated  by  num- 
ber agreement.  In  the  third  and  fourth,  it  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  clauses  are  structurally  similar  with  the  pronouns  matched 
to  nouns  previously  used  in  similar  positions  within  the  clause  pat- 
terns. 

2.  If  more  than  one  nominal  is  eligible  by  form  and  position, 
do  not  depend  on  the  reader  to  guess  the  association. 

The  president  pounded  on  the  table  with  the  gavel  until  he 
broke  it.  (Which  did  he  break,  the  gavel  or  the  table?) 
Better:  The  president  pounded  on  the  table  until  he  broke  his  gavel. 

3.  If  a  sentence  with  a  different  pattern  comes  between  the  pro- 
noun and  its  antecedent,  or  if  there  is  any  other  distracting  inser- 
tion, do  not  depend  on  pronoun  reference  to  maintain  the  se- 
quence of  reference. 

A  great  many  people  in  New  England  pronounce  cot  so  as  to 
sound  like  caught.  This  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  is  also  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain.  They  do  not,  however,  pronounce  the  two 
words  as  most  people  in  South  Dakota  do,  although  they  are  also 
pronounced  alike  in  that  state. 
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Better:  A  great  many  people  in  New  England  pronounce  cot  and 
caught  alike.  This  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  is  also  common  in 
Great  Britain.  The  New  Englanders  do  not,  however,  use  the  same 
pronunciation  for  these  two  words  as  the  people  in  South  Dakota, 
where  they  are  also  pronounced  alike. 

4.  In  expressions  like  "It  is  raining '  and  "It  is  necessary/'  it  is 
used  impersonally;  that  is,  does  not  have  an  antecedent.  Since  it 
may  also  substitute  for  an  antecedent,  impersonal  uses  of  it  are 
clear  only  when  no  association  with  an  antecedent  is  suggested. 
Similarly,  use  of  it  for  the  notion  in  a  clause,  in  a  verb,  or  implied 
in  any  part  of  the  context  is  also  dangerous,  although  this  short-cut 
is  permitted  when  no  ambiguity  results. 

Someone  with  that  much  imagination  never  ceases  to  impress  me, 
especially  when  he  can  set  it  down  on  paper.  (What  is  actually  set 
down  on  paper?) 
Better:  Someone  with  that  much  imagination  never  ceases  to  impress 
me,  especially  when  he  can  draw  on  his  imagination  in  writing. 

Naturally,  as  we  slowed  down,  the  temperature  in  the  car  went 
up  with  it.  (The  final  pronoun  refers  to  the  act  of  slowing  down,  but 
this  act  is  expressed  with  a  verb  and  not  in  a  nominal.) 
Better:  Naturally,  as  we  slowed  down,  the  temperature  in  the  car  went 
up. 

When  advertising  for  a  new  stenographer,  be  sure  it  says  that  she 
must  be  willing  to  start  work  each  day  at  eight  o'clock.  (It  refers  to 
advertisement,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  sentence  but  is  merely 
implied  in  the  verb  form.) 
Better:  When  advertising  for  a  new  stenographer,  be  sure  to  say  that 
she  must  be  willing  to  start  work  each  day  at  eight  o'clock. 

2b.  Agreement  of  Pronouns 

A  pronoun  must  show  the  same  person,  number,  and 
gender  as  that  showed  or  implied  by  the  nominal  for  which  it  sub- 
stitutes (its  antecedent).  Person  agreement  gives  no  problem,  for 
a  third  person  form  is  used  when  the  antecedent  is  anything  other 
than  a  nominal  in  direct  address  ("My  friends,  you  .  .  ."). 

NUMBER  AGREEMENT 

If  the  reference  is  clear,  and  if  the  number  of  the  antecedent  is 
clearly  indicated,  number  agreement  is  not  difficult.  Practically 
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speaking,  the  problem  is  limited  to  the  agreement  of  a  pronoun 
with  a  collective  noun  or  with  an  indefinite. 

1.  In  formal  writing,  each,  either,  neither,  and  all  indefinites 
which  are  made  by  adding  -one  or  -body  [anyone,  somebody,  etc., 
but  not  none)  are  treated  as  singular  regardless  of  the  apparent 
meaning. 

Anyone  who  spends  as  much  as  an  hour  on  this  project  is  wast- 
ing his  time. 

Somebody  is  always  trying  to  prove  that  he  can  guess  the  speed 
of  horses  better  than  anyone  else. 

Everyone  at  the  party  must  have  wished  he  had  gone  home  before 
midnight. 

Each  of  the  topics  has  been  given  its  proper  emphasis. 

Neither  was  able  to  strengthen  his  position  before  the  election. 

None  can  mean  "not  any"  or  "not  one."  If  it  means  "not  any" 
it  requires  a  singular  pronoun  when  the  meaning  is  like  that  of  a 
mass  noun  and  a  plural  pronoun  when  the  meaning  is  like  that  of 
a  count  noun. 

None  of  the  paint  was  left  in  its  container. 
None  of  the  crew  suffered  long  from  their  injuries. 

If  the  meaning  "not  one"  is  desired,  it  is  indicated  by  using  sin- 
gular forms  in  agreement. 

None  of  the  boys  was  injured  or  even  had  his  clothing  torn. 

Note:  The  usage  described  here  is  that  followed  in  both  speech 
and  writing  by  a  great  many  educated  people,  especially  those  to 
whom  linguistic  usage  is  a  major  mark  of  social  position  or  educa- 
tion. However,  other  people,  also  well  educated,  take  their  number 
reference  from  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  rather  than  from  its 
form,  except  when  writing  in  a  deliberately  formal  style.  These  peo- 
ple use  plural  pronoun  forms  in  sentences  like  the  following  in 
conversation  and  informal  writing. 

Everyone  at  the  party  must  have  wished  they  had  gone  home  be- 
fore midnight. 

Everybody  will  have  to  make  those  decisions  for  themselves. 

The  problem  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  presence  of  nouns 
which  are  associated  in  meaning  with  the  indefinite. 

Everyone  who  comes  to  the  mission  for  a  free  meal  is  required  to 
wash  his  hands  before  eating. 
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Everybody  who  was  arrested  was  thrown  into  the  main  detention 
room.  The  prisoners  were  then  required  to  surrender  their  belts,  ties, 
and  shoelaces.  (Use  of  prisoners  makes  the  logical  shift  to  plural 
reference. ) 

2.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun  followed  by  an  of- 
phrase,  the  number  reference  is  taken  from  the  object  of  the  of- 
phrase.  In  governing  agreement,  the  total  nominal  phrase  is  re- 
garded as  a  unit. 

The  rest  of  the  milk  was  left  in  its  container. 

Part  of  the  people  have  found  that  out  for  themselves. 

About  half  the  audience  stayed  in  their  seats. 

If  possible,  use  a  noun  whose  form  shows  plurality  rather  than 
a  collective  noun  with  a  plural  meaning. 

The  band  will  begin  playing  when  the  musicians  have  tuned  their 
instruments.  Not:  The  band  will  begin  playing  when  they  have  tuned 
their  instruments. 

The  name  of  an  organization  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  plural 
noun,  even  though  it  has  singular  form. 

In  their  advertisements,  The  Home  Electric  Company  claimed 
they  used  the  best  materials  available. 

GENDER   AGREEMENT 

With  a  few  exceptions,  English  nouns  have  natural  gender;  that 
is,  their  gender  is  derived  from  their  meaning  and  is  not  showed 
by  any  peculiarity  of  form  or  required  by  any  grammatical  con- 
vention. Thus,  in  general,  the  gender  of  a  pronoun  reflects  the 
known  sex  of  the  referent  of  the  antecedent,  or  shows  that  it  has 
no  sex,  but  there  are  a  few  special  situations  that  should  be  ex- 
plained. 

1.  Even  if  the  sex  of  an  animal  is  known,  neuter  forms  are  used 
when  the  sex  is  of  no  interest  or  importance.  Thus  an  angry 
housewife,  who  knows  the  sex  of  her  pet,  may  say  'That  cat  sheds 
its  fur  all  over  the  furniture."  On  the  other  hand,  a  veterinarian, 
who  has  a  professional  interest  in  speaking  precisely  about  animals, 
is  more  likely  to  use  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  in  "That  cat  needs  to  have  his  claws  clipped." 

2.  Sometimes,  when  the  actual  sex  is  unknown  or  immaterial, 
the  use  of  a  masculine  pronoun  can  suggest  masculine  attributes, 
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the  use  of  a  feminine  pronoun  can  suggest  feminine  attributes, 
and  the  use  of  a  neuter  pronoun  can  suggest  a  submergence  of 
personality. 

The  horse  pulled  with  all  his  strength. 
The  sparrow  busily  picked  up  her  supper. 

The  shadowy  figure  on  the  wharf  pulled  its  coat  tighter  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  mist. 

3.  When  writing  fiction,  one  can  use  a  masculine  or  feminine 
pronoun  with  an  antecedent  which  does  not  have  sex.  The  choice 
of  sex  depends  upon  the  effect  or  emotional  response  one  wishes 
to  convey. 

The  engineer  walked  slowly  around  the  engine,  admiring  her 
smooth  lines  for  the  last  time. 

The  engine  seemed  to  gather  his  full  strength  for  a  final,  desperate 
effort. 

The  engine  was  left  without  care  until  its  plates  were  covered 
with  rust. 

4.  A  few  nouns  are  conventionally  treated  as  feminine  even 
though  their  referents  do  not  have  sex. 

The  ship  showed  her  clean  lines  against  the  sunset  sky. 
France  is  proud  of  her  gallant  sons  on  this  day. 

5.  When  a  noun  refers  to  persons  in  an  occupation  more  often 
associated  with  one  sex  than  another,  pronouns  in  agreement  show 
this  sex  unless  the  context  makes  one  or  the  other  definite. 

An  independent  trucker  often  carries  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him. 

The  nurse  had  to  clean  the  room  herself. 

The  girls'  coach  had  trouble  keeping  her  temper. 

6.  When  the  antecedent  obviously  has  referents  in  both  sexes, 
one  should  use  a  plural  construction,  if  possible,  for  plural  pro- 
nouns do  not  show  gender.  Use  of  his  or  her  is  regarded  as  pe- 
dantic by  most  people  and  should  be  avoided  except  in  statements 
that  must  be  singular  and  must  be  distinctive. 

The  students  were  expected  to  buy  their  own  books. 
Each  member  is  entitled  to  bring  his  wife  or  her  husband. 

7.  When  an  indefinite  antecedent  whose  reference  is  general  is 
followed  by  a  singular  pronoun,  the  pronoun  must  be  masculine. 
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Everyone  is  expected  to  do  his  best. 

Each  one  has  had  to  do  it  for  himself. 

One  should  make  his  own  decisions  on  this  point. 

2C.  Case  of  Pronouns 

The  case  of  a  word  is  determined  by  its  use  in  its  own  clause 
and  therefore  is  not  affected  by  any  word  not  in  the  clause.  Words 
in  coordinate  positions  are  in  the  same  case.  When  the  word  order 
is  normal,  the  case  accords  with  the  following  table.  The  central 
column  gives  the  controlling  element,  and  the  other  columns  give 
the  case  required  by  the  position  in  respect  to  the  controlling  ele- 
ment. 

Table  A 


subjective 

finite  forms  of  be 

subjective 

subjective 

other  finite  verbs 

objective 

objective 

infinitives 

objective 

possessive 

other  nominal  verbs 

objective 

prepositions 

objective 

Yes,  the  best  one  to  do  that  is  he. 

He  has  found  them. 

They  expected  him  to  admire  her. 

We  saw  him  cook  them. 

His  mother  objected  to  his  eating  them. 

His  finding  her  is  unlikely. 

He  did  it  for  you  and  me. 

Between  you  and  me,  there  is  no  other  solution. 

But:  A  form  of  be  can  be  followed  by  a  word  in  the  possessive 
case,  as  in  "This  book  is  hers."  The  possessive  case  form  is  an 
adjectival  complement. 

Structures  can  be  inserted  without  affecting  the  determination 
of  case  by  position,  as  in  "She,  being  already  dressed,  went  to  the 
door  immediately."  She  is  governed  by  went,  not  by  being  dressed. 

1 .  When  two  nominals  not  in  apposition  precede  the  verb,  the 
first  is  its  object,  as  in  "Him  they  could  not  understand." 

2.  A  great  many  educated  people  say  "It's  me"  in  response  to  a 
question  asking  identity  but  use  the  subjective  case  of  all  other 
pronouns  after  forms  of  be  in  conversation  and  the  subjective  case 
of  all  pronouns  after  forms  of  be  in  writing. 
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This  is  he. 

It  was  she  who  opened  the  door. 

3.  When  elements  are  related  to  each  other  by  means  of  better 
than,  rather  than,  and  as  well  as,  they  are  in  the  same  case. 

They  liked  her  better  than  him. 

She  sings  better  than  he. 

He  meant  the  gift  for  John  rather  than  him. 

He  drives  as  well  as  I. 

4.  When  elements  are  in  apposition  or  in  parallel  structure, 
they  are  in  the  same  case. 

We  men  must  stand  together. 

They  will  give  us  girls  a  good  welcome. 

He  and  I  will  wait  for  you  and  her. 

5.  The  possessive  case  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  other  nominal 
is  used  before  a  participial  verb  form  used  as  a  nominal.  (See  also 
pages  83-84.) 

I  liked  his  singing. 

There  is  little  danger  of  our  being  lost. 
The  man's  driving  was  dangerous. 
Whose  playing  were  you  complimenting? 

Note:  The  objective  form  is  sometimes  found  in  edited  writing 
when  the  nominal  verb  is  in  an  object  position.  Use  of  this  pronoun 
form  transfers  emphasis  from  the  verb  to  the  pronoun.  Thus, 
"There  is  no  danger  of  us  being  hurt"  places  emphasis  on  us.  But 
this  construction  is  similar  to  one  in  which  a  pronoun  is  modified 
by  a  participle  ("I  see  him  coming"),  and  therefore  it  is  probably 
better  to  use  a  clause  when  this  emphasis  is  desired,  as  in  "There 
was  no  danger  that  we  would  be  hurt." 

6.  The  following  sentences  are  models  for  some  situations  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  comments. 

He  bought  him  a  new  hat.  (In  speech,  the  phonology  tells  the 
hearer  who  gets  the  hat,  but  in  writing  the  sentence  is  ambiguous, 
either  use  himself  or  identify  the  other  person.) 

It  is  strange  that  he  has  never  married,  and  he  so  fond  of  children. 
(He  is  the  subject  of  an  implied  verb.) 

That  kind  of  car  is  not  for  such  as  I.  (This  pattern  is  considered 
to  be  a  reduced  version  of  "This  kind  of  car  is  not  for  such  (a  per- 
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son)  as  I  (am)."  An  alternative  pattern  is  'This  kind  of  car  is  not 
for  anyone  like  me.") 

3:  Demonstratives 

The  common  demonstratives  are  this /these,  that /those,  and  such. 
Like  pronouns,  demonstratives  derive  more  specific  meaning  from 
the  context,  and  the  relationship  between  demonstrative  and  ante- 
cedent must  be  obvious. 

1.  If  the  preceding  context  supplies  no  antecedent  for  the 
demonstrative,  supply  a  noun  which  clarifies  the  reference. 

They  derive  their  number,  gender,  and  person  from  an  antecedent. 
This  is  essential,  for  otherwise  the  reader  might  not  know  which 
noun  was  the  antecedent. 
Better:  This  agreement  in  form  is  necessary,  for  without  it  the  reader 
might  not  know  which  noun  is  the  antecedent. 

They  saw  him  as  a  man  who  had  raised  a  good  family  and  there- 
fore was  himself  a  good  man.  This  alone  should  not  be  reason 
enough  for  his  election. 
Better:  This  quality  alone  should  not  be  reason  enough  for  his  election. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insert  a  demonstrative  to  main- 
tain a  proper  grammatical  pattern. 

We  must  first  recognize  the  area  in  which  the  student  of  anthro- 
pology operates.  This  area  is  of  culture  traits.  (Some  nominal  ele- 
ment is  needed  after  is  in  the  second  sentence.) 
Better:  This  area  is  that  of  culture  traits. 

We  will  save  the  rest  for  who  will  come  later. 
Better:  We  will  save  the  rest  for  those  who  will  come  later. 

4:  Indefinites 

Like  pronouns  and  demonstratives,  indefinites  acquire  lexical  refer- 
ence from  context,  but  an  indefinite  does  not  need  an  antecedent. 
1.  The  number  of  an  indefinite  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 
section  on  personal  pronouns  (page  75).  Some  indefinites,  like 
each,  either,  and  one,  are  always  singular;  some  are  always  plural, 
like  all,  both,  and  many.  Others  take  their  number  from  their  refer- 
ence, which  is  often  given  in  a  following  o/-phrase.  If  the  object  of 
of  is  a  mass  noun,  the  construction  is  singular;  if  it  is  a  count  noun, 
the  construction  is  plural. 
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Some  of  the  milk  was  spilled. 

Some  of  the  tables  have  been  painted. 

The  reference  may  be  supplied  in  another  clause. 

Did  you  drop  the  gasoline?  Was  any  spilled? 

A  few  are  still  here,  but  most  have  gone  home.  (Few  is  plural  in 
meaning;  most  takes  its  number  from  few.) 

A  little  was  left,  but  most  was  spilled.  (Little  implies  a  mass  noun 
reference;  most  takes  its  number  from  little.) 

Either  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  brought  in 
time.  (Either  is  singular  and  governs  it.) 

2.  When  a  comparison  is  made  between  one  of  a  group  and 
others  in  the  same  group,  any  other  is  used,  as  in  "Texas  is  larger 
than  any  other  state." 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  an  item  in  one  category 
and  one  in  another  category,  any  may  be  used,  as  in  "A  bread  box 
is  larger  than  any  house  cat." 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  one  person  and  other  per- 
sons, anyone  else  is  used,  as  in  "John  is  stronger  than  anyone  else 
here." 

5:  Relatives 

A  relative  introduces  an  adjectival  clause  and  has  a  nominal  or  ad- 
jectival function  within  it.  This  section  deals  with  relatives  which 
have  nominal  functions. 

1.  The  choice  between  who  and  whom  often  gives  trouble,  even 
to  experienced  writers.  To  make  the  proper  selection,  look  only 
at  the  function  of  the  relative  within  its  own  clause.  Compare  the 
following: 

The  men  who  have  been  elected  are  reliable. 
The  men  whom  we  have  elected  are  reliable. 

The  verb  of  a  dependent  clause  requires  a  subject.  Since  who  is 
the  only  eligible  nominal  in  the  first  illustrative  clause,  it  must  have 
the  subjective  case  form.  In  the  second  clause,  the  first  two  words 
are  nominals  and  the  second  is  in  a  subjective  case  form.  Both  can't 
be  subjects;  therefore  the  first  must  be  in  the  objective  case  form. 
Besides,  when  two  successive  nominals  which  are  not  in  apposi- 
tion precede  a  single  finite  verb,  the  first  is  the  object  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  subject.  Thus  an  adjectival  clause  beginning  with  two 
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nominals  shows  inverted  word  order  like  "Him  we  could  not  under- 
stand." 

These  simple  patterns  may  be  complicated  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  within  the  relative  clause. 

These  are  the  ones  who  we  think  should  be  asked. 
These  are  the  ones  whom  we  think  you  should  ask. 

When  using  such  insertions,  count  the  subject-verb  combinations. 
Since  each  verb  requires  a  subject,  both  nominals  after  ones  in  the 
first  example  must  be  subjects,  for  there  are  two  verbs.  In  the  sec- 
ond, one  of  the  nominals  must  be  an  object,  for  there  are  three 
nominals  but  only  two  verbs. 

Another  complication  is  the  use  of  a  form  of  be  as  the  verb  in 
the  relative  clause.  A  nominal  complement  of  be  is  in  the  subjective 
case,  as  in  "Is  that  who  he  is?" 

Still  another  complication  is  the  use  of  a  relative  as  the  object 
of  a  preposition,  as  in  "The  men  from  whom  he  received  the  in- 
formation are  reliable."  This  illustration  shows  the  pattern  that  is 
expected  in  formal  English.  An  alternate  pattern,  characteristic  of 
informal  English,  is  "The  men  he  got  the  information  from  are 
reliable." 

2.  Although  relatives  do  not  have  separate  forms  for  person, 
number,  and  gender,  these  properties  are  transmitted  through 
them.  The  word  modified  by  the  clause  is  the  governing  word.  If 
the  relative  is  subject  of  its  clause,  the  verb  of  the  clause  agrees 
with  this  word.  If  it  is  the  antecedent  of  any  pronouns  in  the  clause, 
they  agree  with  this  word. 

The  people  who  lost  their  homes  were  given  assistance  first. 

Those  of  you  who  have  finished  your  exercises  may  go. 

Some  horse  which  has  lost  its  shoe  has  gone  down  this  trail. 

It  is  I  who  am  responsible.  (This  bit  of  pedantic  English  is  given 
as  an  illustration  of  agreement.  The  common  pattern  is  "I  am  the 
one  who  is  responsible." ) 

...  a  group  of  words  that  expresses  a  complete  thought.  (The 
clause  modifies  group  rather  than  words. ) 

3.  The  relative  of  a  short  restrictive  clause  which  contains  a  sub- 
ject can  be  omitted.  Omission  of  a  relative  in  such  a  clause  is  a 
mark  of  an  informal  style. 

He  is  a  man  we  can  all  support.  (Omission  of  whom.) 
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This  is  a  principle  we  can  all  support.   (Omission  of  that  or 
which.) 

Tell  us  the  joke  you  all  laughed  at.  (Omission  of  which.) 

4.  The  relative  that  is  used  only  with  restrictive  clauses,  but  who/ 
whom  and  which  can  be  used  with  both  restrictive  and  nonrestric- 
tive  clauses  (see  pages  114-15).  The  relative  that  cannot  be  used 
as  the  object  of  a  preposition,  but  whom  and  which  can. 

6:  Interrogatives 

The  case-showing  forms  which  may  be  used  as  relatives  may  also 
be  used  as  interrogatives,  and  the  rules  governing  the  selection  of 
case  forms  are  the  same  in  both  instances.  But  in  conversation 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  the  interrogative  first  and  to  use 
the  subject  form. 

Who  was  he  talking  to? 
Who  did  you  see  last  night? 

Since  informal  writing  is  deliberately  somewhat  closer  to  the 
usage  of  conversation  than  formal  writing  is,  these  usages  are 
sometimes  found  in  informal  writing  but  not  in  formal  writing. 
The  usages  appropriate  for  formal  writing  follow: 

To  whom  was  he  speaking? 
Whom  did  you  see  last  night? 

If  this  usage  seems  somewhat  stiff,  and  if  the  earlier  usage  brings 
censure,  the  problem  can  be  avoided  by  use  of  the  following  pat- 
terns : 

Who  was  it  he  was  talking  to? 
Who  was  it  you  saw  last  night? 

A  compromise  usage,  "Whom  was  he  talking  to?"  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  not  recommended. 

7:  Verbs 

The  infinitive  and  participle  forms  of  most  verbs  can  be  used  as 
nominals.  They  remain  verbs  in  that  they  may  have  complements 
and  may  be  modified  by  adverbs.  So  far  as  reference  and  agree- 
ment are  concerned,  they  require  third  person,  singular  number, 
and  neuter  gender.  In  other  respects  they  are  grammatically  like 
mass  nouns  or  abstract  nouns.  If  a  word  ending  in  -ing  is  used  with 
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the  grammatical  characteristics  of  a  count  noun,  it  is  a  true  noun, 
not  a  verb.  A  verb  in  a  participle  form  which  is  being  used  as  a 
nominal  is  called  a  gerund.  Observe  the  differences  in  grammar 
and  meaning  in  the  following  illustrations. 

He  enjoys  singing.  (Like  abstract  noun.) 
Building  models  is  fun.  (Like  abstract  noun.) 
He  is  enjoying  the  singing.  (Like  mass  noun.) 
The  rowing  of  the  boat  tired  him.  (Like  mass  noun.) 
The  buildings  are  very  tall.  (Count  noun.) 

Infinitives  are  freely  used  as  subjects  but  not  as  objects  of 
prepositions.  They  are  also  used  as  complements;  the  distinction 
between  a  nominal  infinitive  complement  and  an  adjectival  in- 
finitive complement  is  food  for  arguments  between  grammarians 
but  not  a  concern  for  writers.  For  the  proper  case  forms  to  be  used 
with  infinitives  see  pages  78-79.  For  the  proper  selection  of  in- 
finitive forms  see  page  107. 

Gerunds  are  used  in  all  nominal  positions.  For  the  proper  case 
forms  to  be  used  with  gerunds  see  pages  78-79.  Gerunds  are  usu- 
ally more  active  in  meaning  and  can  be  used  in  more  concise  con- 
structions than  abstract  nouns  can.  Compare: 

There  are  many  things  to  consider  in  selecting  a  date. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a 
date. 

8:  Clauses 

An  entire  clause  can  perform  any  of  the  nominal  roles  in  a  sentence. 
It  has  the  same  form  regardless  of  position,  and  it  requires  third 
person,  singular  number,  and  neuter  gender  forms  in  all  agreement 
situations.  A  nominal  clause  can  be  the  antecedent  for  it  or  a 
demonstrative,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  vague  reference.  Be 
sure  to  place  the  clause  and  the  pronoun  or  demonstrative  close  to- 
gether and  in  similar  structural  contexts. 

How  this  reaction  takes  place  is  not  known.  It  may  not  be  worth 
knowing. 

The  people  were  not  told  why  the  street  was  closed.  They  were 
annoyed  at  that  action. 

Noun  clauses  like  the  preceding  should  give  little  trouble,  but 
some  difficulty  may  be  encountered  with  those  that  are  introduced 
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by  whoever  and  whomever.  The  models  which  follow  are  given  for 
edited  writing,  but  whomever  is  hardly  ever  used  in  conversation. 

Certain  obligations  must  be  assumed  by  whoever  accepts  the 
position. 

He  is  always  careful  to  explain  these  obligations  to  whomever  he 
selects  for  the  position. 

He  will  offer  the  position  to  whoever  he  thinks  can  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements. 
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CHAPTER   5 


Verbs 


Some  word  forms  in  English  are  regularly  employed  as  verbs  and 
as  nouns  (cook),  as  verbs  and  as  adjectives  (lower),  and  as  verbs, 
as  nouns,  and  as  adjectives  (alert);  but  when  we  consider  their 
meanings  (indicated  by  their  grammatical  properties),  these  forms 
fall  into  one  word-class  or  another  as  these  properties  become  evi- 
dent. For  example,  cook  is  one  word  in  "The  cook  is  singing"  and 
another  in  "He  frequently  cooks  rice/'  This  procedure  may  appear 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  at  least  it  allows  us  to  go  about  our 
business. 

It  is  also  possible  to  make  verbs  from  forms  which  are  typically 
used  with  nonverbal  properties  and  meaning,  such  as  "Dennis 
why'd  his  father  to  exasperation." 

Some  verb  forms  and  verb  phrases  are  used  in  a  verbal  function 
and  some  are  not.  Those  which  are  used  as  simple  predicates  are 
called  finite  verb  forms,  and  those  which  are  used  in  some  other 
function  are  called  nonfinite  verb  forms.  The  forms  of  verbs 
which  may  be  used  alone  or  as  constituents  of  phrases  are  listed  in 
Table  B.  This  list  does  not  give  the  forms  of  be  (see  page  89)  or 
the  modals  (see  page  41 ) . 

The  symbols  in  the  bottom  row  of  Table  B  are  used  in  giving 
formulas  for  the  formation  of  verb  phrases  and  in  indicating  what 
forms  are  used  for  particular  purposes.  Each  symbol  stands  for  any 
form  in  the  same  column  or  any  equivalent  form  of  a  verb  which  is 
not  listed. 

The  infinitive  forms  which  are  shown  are  called  marked  in- 
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Table  B 

Finite 

Nonfinite 

present 

present 

3rdperson 

past 

present 

present 

past 

singular 

infinitive 

participle 

participle 

have 

has 

had 

to  have 

having 

had 

do 

does 

did 

to  do 

doing 

done 

write 

writes 

wrote 

to  write 

writing 

written 

freeze 

freezes 

froze 

to  freeze 

freezing 

frozen 

drink 

drinks 

drank 

to  drink 

drinking 

drunk 

tear 

tears 

tore 

to  tear 

tearing 

torn 

grow 

grows 

grew 

to  grow 

growing 

grown 

bring 

brings 

brought 

to  bring 

bringing 

brought 

go 

goes 

went 

to  go 

going 

gone 

lie 

lies 

lay 

to  lie 

lying 

lain 

lay 

lays 

laid 

to  lay 

laying 

laid 

hit 

hits 

hit 

to  hit 

hitting 

hit 

walk 

walks 

walked 

to  walk 

walking 

walked 

V 

Vs 

Vd 

toV 

Vg 

Vn 

finittves,  for  they  begin  with  the  marker  to.  The  term  unmarked 
infinitive  is  used  for  the  head  of  a  verb  phrase  which  begins  with 
a  modal  ("They  may  find  him.")  and  for  an  uninflected  verb  in  the 
position  occupied  by  go  in  "They  made  him  go."  The  symbol  for 
an  unmarked  infinitive  is  V,  for  it  has  the  same  shape  as  the 
present  form. 

The  first,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  forms  of  any  verb,  as  they  are 
listed  here,  are  called  the  principal  parts  of  that  verb. 

Verbs  with  the  same  forms  as  walk  are  called  regular  verbs; 
others  are  called  irregular  verbs. 

The  greater  part  of  this  section  on  verbs  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  finite  verbs,  their  meanings,  and  their  proper  use.  Nominal 
and  adjectival  verb  forms  retain  many  verb  properties,  and  these  are 
also  given  in  this  section.  Nominal  and  adjectival  functions  of 
verbs  are  discussed  on  pages  83  and  102,  respectively. 

1:  Types  of  Verbs 

1a.  Defined  as  Constituents  of  Phrases 

Besides    modals    (page   41)    and    auxiliaries    (page   41), 


there  are  two  subclasses  of  verbs 

MAKING  VERBS. 


PRIMARY    VERBS    AND    PHRASE- 
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A  primary  verb  is  any  verb  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  verb 
phrase  or  which,  as  a  single  word,  is  the  simple  predicate  of  a 
clause.  Thus  all  types  of  verbs  may,  on  occasion,  serve  as  primary 
verbs. 

A  phrase-making  verb  is  any  verb,  other  than  a  modal  or  auxil- 
iary, which  begins  a  verb  phrase.  It  is  an  auxiliary  only  on  occasion. 
In  the  examples  which  follow,  the  first  sentence  in  each  pair  shows 
a  verb  form  used  as  a  phrase-maker  and  the  second  sentence  shows 
it  as  a  primary  verb.  Such  verb  forms  have  different  meanings  and, 
usually,  different  pronunciations  in  phrase-making  and  in  primary 
uses. 

He  used  to  sleep  here. 

That  is  what  he  used  to  tie  the  dog. 

He  gets  hurt  very  often. 

He  gets  prizes  for  being  good. 

He  goes  hunting  every  week.  (Goes  is  a  phrase-maker.) 
He  stops  working  at  ten.  (Stops  is  a  primary  verb.) 

He  has  to  find  another  partner. 
He  has  five  partners. 

ib.  Defined  by  Meaning 

Many  English  verbs  have  two  closely  related  meanings 
which  are  differentiated  by  a  grammatical  context.  One  meaning  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  nominal  complement  which,  if  a 
pronoun,  would  be  in  the  objective  case  (direct  object).  In  such  a 
context,  the  verb  is  a  transitive  verb.  In  any  other,  it  is  an 
intransitive  verb.  Compare  the  following  sets  and  see  also 
pages  117-18. 

Water  freezes  at  thirty-two  degrees,  (intransitive) 
She  froze  the  rest  of  the  turkey,  (transitive) 

The  dangers  have  increased,  (intransitive) 

Then  he  should  increase  his  insurance,  (transitive) 

This  one  tastes  better  than  that  one.  (intransitive) 
The  judge  tasted  all  the  pies,  (transitive) 

Some  verbs  are  exclusively  transitive  in  meaning,  and  some  are 
exclusively  intransitive. 
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He  has  gone  to  the  library  to  study,  (intransitive) 
He  has  made  good  grades  this  semester,  (transitive) 

He  was  ready,  (intransitive) 

He  did  nothing,  (transitive  as  a  primary  verb) 

He  rose  quickly  from  the  chair,  (intransitive) 
He  raised  the  cushion,  (transitive) 

When  a  passive  construction  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  or 
implication  of  agency,  the  verb  head  is  a  transitive  verb. 

He  was  tired  by  the  exercise,  (transitive) 
He  was  gone  when  we  arrived,  (intransitive) 

2:  Single-word  Finite  Verb  Forms 

The  following  table  (Table  C)  gives  the  single-word  finite  forms  of 
all  verbs  (modals  not  included)  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
modes.  The  indicative  mode  is  the  set  of  forms  for  general  use  in 
nearly  all  types  of  statements.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  restricted 
in  modern  English  to  only  a  few  uses,  and  these  are  described  in  a 
single  section  which  considers  all  subjunctives,  whether  single- 
word  or  phrasal.  The  imperative  mode  (request  mode)  has  only 

Table  C 


indicative  mode 


present 


past 


singular 


1     am 


2     are 


havef  do 


>      V 


3     is      has       does       Vs 


plural 


singular 


3) 


fare 


1     was 


2     were 


3     was  J 


•  had 


>  Vd 


plural 


3J 


'were 


Vd 


subjunctive  mode 


present 


both  numbers  1 


all  persons       J 


be^  V 


past 


both  numbers] 

>  weref  Vd 
all  persons       J  J 
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one  form,  regardless  of  the  verb,  or  other  aspects  of  meaning,  and 
that  form  is  uninfected.  Since  the  imperative  mode  occurs  rarely  in 
writing,  and  is  not  likely  to  give  trouble  anyway,  nothing  further  is 
said  about  it.  The  immediately  following  sections  apply  to  forms  in 
the  indicative  mode. 

The  numbers  give  the  number  of  the  subject.  The  symbol  V 
indicates  the  uninflected  form,  the  symbol  Vs  indicates  the  form 
having  the  inflection  -s,  and  the  symbol  Vd  indicates  the  past 
form.  Thus,  the  present  indicative  form  of  play  to  be  used  after 
first  and  second  person  singular  subjects  or  after  any  plural  sub- 
ject is  play;  the  past  indicative  for  all  subjects  is  played,  and  so  on. 

Table  C  shows  that  English  has  little  variety  in  single-word 
forms.  The  very  considerable  refinement  of  meaning  possible  with 
English  verbs  is  accomplished  by  exploiting  the  possibilities  in 
phrasal  formations,  which  are  described  later.  Observe  that  every 
verb  (except  a  modal)  is  inflected  for  past  tense  and  that  no  verb 
has  more  than  two  tense  forms  differentiated  by  inflection. 

2a.  Present  Forms 

The  present  indicative  forms  of  primary  verbs  are  used  to 
indicate  the  following  meanings : 

1.  Statements  of  a  general  nature,  unrestricted  as  to  time. 

Water  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  liquid. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

2.  Statements  which  give  a  present  circumstance  or  condition. 

This  is  a  hard  rain. 

Many  people  think  the  new  cars  are  too  expensive. 

3.  Statements  which  give  a  customary  or  habitual  action. 

He  rides  a  bicycle  to  school  and  leaves  his  car  at  home. 
This  train  departs  from  track  seven. 

4.  Statements  in  which  a  future  action  is  specified  or  implied  by 
something  in  the  situation  or  context. 

The  train  leaves  in  five  minutes. 

The  revised  program  begins  next  semester. 

5.  Statements  about  something  which  happened  in  the  past.  This 
historical  use  of  present  forms  is  a  device  to  make  the  action  seem 
more  immediate  and  vivid.  It  can,  however,  be  used  only  when  the 
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time  reference  of  the  action  is  clear  without  dependence  on  the 
verb  form.  Inexperienced  writers  sometimes  forget  and  mix  past 
forms  with  present  forms — to  the  confusion  and  annoyance  of  the 
reader. 

John  is  determined  to  make  one  last  attempt  to  catch  the  largest 
fish.  While  the  others  are  taking  down  the  tent,  he  pushes  the  canoe 
into  the  water  and  paddles  cautiously  to  the  half-submerged  log.  He 
flips  a  yellow  popping  bug  to  one  end.  Suddenly,  with  a  flash  of 
green,  a  bass  takes  it  and  drives  for  cover. 

2b.  Past  Forms 

The  past  indicative  forms  are  commonly  used  in  narrating 
past  events  and  in  giving  information  about  something  which  took 
place  wholly  within  the  past. 

Suddenly,  with  a  flash  of  green,  a  bass  took  it  and  drove  for  cover. 
After  looking  for  several  minutes,  I  found  the  house  number,  half- 
hidden  behind  some  ivy. 

Harold  was  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England. 

The  American  Indians  probably  came  to  this  country  from  Asia. 

3:  Finite  Verb  Phrases 

The  finite  verb  phrases  in  English  are  made  according  to  a  simple 
pattern,  which  is  given  in  Table  D.  In  this  table  the  symbols  on  the 
numbered  lines  give  the  items  in  the  actual  phrase;  the  symbols  in 
the  columns  give  the  forms  from  which  the  items  must  be  chosen. 

Examples : 

1.  should  drive  2.  is  getting  to  drive  3.  will  have  been  driving 

kept  driving          will  be  driving  must  have  been  driven 

has  driven             has  been  driven  is  used  to  being  driven 

Thus,  an  item  in  the  initial  position  must  be  a  modal  or  a  present 
or  past  form  (single-word  finite  form)  of  an  auxiliary  or  a  phrase- 
maker.  The  other  items  in  the  phrase  must  be  one  of  the  nonfinite 
forms  (infinitive,  present  participle,  or  past  participle).  Verb 
phrases  occur  in  English  with  more  than  four  items,  but  all  are 
made  according  to  the  basic  diagram  (Table  D).  No  primary  verb 
appears  in  all  the  phrasal  patterns  which  this  diagram  allows,  but 
any  phrase  made  according  to  this  diagram  is  a  finite  verb  phrase, 
and  any  phrase  not  so  made  is  a  nonfinite  phrase. 
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Table 

D 

I 

V 

V 

V,  toV 

V,  Vs 
Vd 

Vg 
Vn 

2 

V 

V 

V 

V,  toV 

V,  toV 

V,  Vs 

Vd 

Vg 
Vn 

Vg 
Vn 

3 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V,  toV 

V,  toV 

V,  toV 

V,  Vs 

Vd 

Vg 

Vg 

Vg 

Vn 

Vn 

Vn 

3a.  Finite  Phrases  Made  with  Forms  of  Be  and  Have 

The  phrases  made  with  single-word  and  phrasal  forms  of  be 
and  have  are  traditionally  grouped  into  sets  for  which  terms  are 
available.  These  phrases  are  listed  below  in  Table  E,  so  that  the 
identifying  terms  can  be  given  and  so  that  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  each  phrase  can  be  indicated. 

In  Table  E  the  initial  finite  forms  are  all  Vs,  but  uninflected  fi- 
nite forms  can  also  be  used  with  no  change  in  meaning.  Appropri- 
ate forms  of  grow  are  supplied  to  illustrate  the  symbols  given  for 
the  head  positions.  The  phrase  "by  him"  is  placed  by  patterns 
which,  if  the  head  is  a  transitive  verb,  imply  some  agency  other 
than  the  subject,  as  in  "The  house  was  painted  (by  Jim) ."  The  ad- 
verbial elements  indicate  the  grammatical  meanings  of  the  phrases. 
Thus,  "before  now"  indicates  simple  past  time;  and  "when  .  .  ." 
indicates  an  additional  reference  to  a  particular  time;  for  example, 
"John  was  driving  when  I  saw  them"  and  "The  house  had  already 
been  painted  when  I  bought  it." 

The  even-numbered  patterns,  those  followed  by  "by  him,"  are 
called  the  passive  forms.  English  also  has  phrases  with  similar 
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i )                                 grows 

Vs 

often 

2)  is                            grown 

Vn 

by  him 

often 

3)  is                             growing 

Vg 

now 

4)  is                being  grown 

Vn 

by  him 

now 

5)                                 grew 

Vd 

before  now 

6)  was                       grown 

Vn 

by  him 

before  now 

7)  was                       growing 

Vg 

before  now  +  when  .  .  . 

8)  was            being  grown 

Vn 

by  him 

before  now  +  when  .  .  . 

9)  has                        grown 

Vn 

as  of  now 

10)  has  been             grown 

Vn 

by  him 

as  of  now 

1 1 )  has  been             growing 

Vg 

for  a  while 

12)  has  been  being  grown 

Vn 

by  him 

for  a  while 

13)  had                       grown 

Vn 

already  +  when  .  .  . 

14)  had  been             grown 

Vn 

by  him 

already  +  when  .  .  . 

15)  had  been             growing 

Vg 

for  a  while  +  when  .  .  . 

16)  had  been  being  grown 

Vn 

by  him 

for  a  while  +  when  .  .  . 

meanings  made  with  forms  of  get  which  are  called  the  get-passive 
forms,  as  in  "He  got  hurt  yesterday." 

The  patterns  incorporating  a  form  ending  with  -ing  are  called 
the  progressive  forms. 

Patterns  9  through  12  are  called  the  perfect  forms;  patterns  13 
through  16  are  called  the  past  perfect  forms.  As  indicated  by  the 
adverbials,  the  time  reference  of  the  perfect  forms  is  in  relation 
to  the  present,  and  that  of  the  past  perfect  forms  is  in  relation  to 
some  previous  time.  If  a  phrase  is  made  by  placing  a  modal  with 
future  meaning  before  a  perfect  form,  the  time  reference  is  in  re- 
lation to  some  expected  event  or  situation,  as  in  "He  will  have 
finished  the  job  by  the  end  of  the  week."  Such  phrases  are  called 

FUTURE  PERFECT  forms. 

USING  FINITE  PHRASES  MADE  WITH  "be"  AND  "HAVE" 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  nuances  of  verb  meaning  in 
English  is  to  take  individual  verbs  through  these  patterns  and  no- 
tice the  shifts  in  meaning  which  occur  when  a  new  pattern  is  tried. 
Some  verbs,  such  as  freeze,  can  be  used  in  all  these  patterns;  other 
verbs,  such  as  seem,  cannot.  Some  verbs,  such  as  see,  do  not  have 
the  same  meanings  in  all  patterns. 
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A  study  of  the  adverbial  elements  appended  to  the  patterns  in 
Table  E  will  show  the  time  reference  which  must  be  in  the  context 
whenever  a  particular  verb  phrase  is  used.  English  has  sets  of 
adverbial  elements  with  similar  time  references.  Those  which  are 
given  in  the  table  simply  represent  sets  of  elements,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  adverbials  will  reveal  the  complex  interaction  of 
verb  form  and  adverbial  context  which  make  up  the  time-com- 
municating machinery  of  an  English  sentence,  for  the  expression  of 
time  and  the  relation  of  different  times  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
selecting  verb  forms. 

Moreover,  all  the  time  references  in  a  particular  passage — 
whether  in  finite  verbs,  nonfinite  verbs,  or  adverbials — must  be  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  This  problem,  called  sequence  of  tense,  is 
discussed  on  pages  110-12. 

When  dealing  with  a  complex  interaction  of  times,  or  when  try- 
ing to  select  verb  forms  on  a  logical  basis,  inexperienced  writers 
sometimes  have  difficulty.  For  assistance  in  making  their  selections, 
they  can  compare  their  time  references  with  those  in  the  preceding 
table  and  note  the  phrasal  forms  for  which  these  references  call. 

3b.  Finite  Patterns  Made  with  Forms  of  do 

The  finite  patterns  containing  do  as  an  auxiliary  are  all 
made  with  a  finite  form  of  do  (see  Table  C,  page  89)  plus  the 
uninflected  form  of  the  primary  verb. 

1.  Several  syntactic  devices  in  English  require  that  the  verb  be 
a  phrase.  When  no  other  auxiliary  is  required  by  the  meaning,  a 
form  of  do  is  used  to  make  this  phrase.  Compare: 

He  smokes  too  much.  He  does  not  smoke  too  much. 

He  drives  a  good  car.  Does  he  drive  a  good  car? 

John  drove  the  car.  John  did  drive  the  car. 

2.  A  verb  phrase  made  with  did  can  be  used  to  indicate  the 
abandonment  of  a  customary  action.  This  usage  has  a  meaning 
similar  to  once  plus  a  past  form  and  to  the  conversational  and  in- 
formal expression  with  used  to. 

He  did  like  Debussy's  music  (but  now  he  does  not) . 
He  did  drive  more  than  he  does  now. 

3.  When,  as  in  a  comparison,  there  is  need  to  recall  a  verb  mean- 
ing that  was  previously  given,  this  meaning  is  indicated  by  repeat- 
ing the  first  auxiliary  or  modal  in  the  phrase.  If  the  earlier  verb 
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form  has  no  auxiliary  or  modal,  a  form  of  do  which  agrees  with  it 
in  tense  is  used. 

He  studies  more  than  I  do. 

He  used  to  study  more  than  I  did.  (Used  to  is  not  an  auxiliary.) 

4.  As  a  device  of  emphasis,  a  phrase  with  do  can  be  used  in  a 
clause  beginning  with  if  or  even  if. 

If  he  does  accept  the  position,  will  he  get  your  support? 
Even  if  they  did  approve,  they  would  not  have  told  him. 

3c.  Finite  Phrases  Made  with  Modals 

Finite  phrases  can  be  made  with  modals  according  to  the 
diagram  on  page  92.  The  eight  which  are  in  use  are  made  by 
placing  the  modal  before  patterns  1  through  4  and  9  through  12  as 
given  in  Table  E  (page  93)  and  changing  the  next  item  to  the 
uninflected  form  of  the  item;  for  example,  "should  grow,"  "should 
be  grown,"  and  "should  have  grown." 

In  speech,  the  stress  given  to  the  modal  affects  the  meaning; 
in  writing,  therefore,  there  is  some  danger  of  ambiguity  which  must 
be  considered  in  framing  the  entire  passage.  Consider: 

Here  is  a  book  that  might  interest  you. 

If  the  sentence  is  spoken  with  more  stress  on  interest  than  on 
mighty  it  anticipates  interest.  If  it  is  spoken  with  more  stress  on 
might  than  on  interest,  it  implies  doubt  as  to  the  interest.  A  reader 
will  ordinarily  interpret  the  sentence  according  to  the  first  mean- 
ing; consequently,  if  the  second  is  intended,  some  alternative  ex- 
pression should  be  used. 

MEANINGS   OF   INDIVIDUAL   MODALS 

The  entire  matter  of  modal  meaning  in  English  is  very  complex 
and  the  statements  usually  made  on  the  problem  are  not  very  help- 
ful. The  most  common  meanings  are  given  here,  but  no  statement 
of  rules  for  usage  can  replace  experience.  A  person  who  wishes  to 
use  modals  as  they  are  customarily  used  in  good  writing  must  learn 
their  full  usage  by  examining  good  writing. 

may:  When  may  is  a  part  of  the  verb  in  a  main  clause,  it  indi- 
cates permission,  possibility,  or  wish. 

Visitors  may  not  pass  this  point. 
You  may  be  right. 
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May  the  best  man  win. 

May  I  help  you?  (Formal  and  polite  version  of  "Can  I  help 
you?") 

When  may  occurs  in  the  verb  of  a  dependent  clause,  it  implies 
an  element  of  doubt  but  does  not  specify  whether  the  doubt  arises 
from  lack  of  permission,  ability,  or  desire.  Often  the  reason  for  this 
doubt  is  immaterial,  but  when  it  is  material  some  other  expression 
should  be  chosen. 

He  is  willing  to  answer  whatever  questions  you  may  wish  to 
ask. 

We  are  expecting  him,  but  he  may  not  come. 

Whatever  course  you  may  choose  to  take  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee.  (Formal  and  polite  version  of  "Whatever  plan  you 
adopt  will  be  all  right  with  the  committee.") 

See  also  below  in  the  section  on  can. 

might:  The  meanings  of  might  closely  parallel  those  of  may, 
but  might  is  more  likely  in  contexts  that  require  stress  on  the 
modal;  also  might  lacks  the  implication  of  permission  which  may 
has  and  therefore  is  less  ambiguous  as  an  expression  of  possibility. 

He  might  never  be  able  to  play  again. 
It  might  rain,  but  then  again  it  might  not. 

He  is  constantly  worried  about  his  future,  for  the  program  which 
employs  him  might  be  discontinued  at  any  time. 

must:  Must  indicates  a  higher  degree  of  obligation  than  any 
other  modal. 

These  vents  must  be  cleaned  out  every  two  weeks. 
Must  you  always  contradict  your  grandmother? 

It  is  also  used  to  show  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

He  must  have  misunderstood,  for  he  usually  follows  directions  very 
conscientiously. 

A  rain  storm  must  be  coming,  for  my  knee  is  aching  abominably. 

can:  The  primary  meaning  of  can  is  to  express  ability — to  say 
that  someone  is  able  to  do  something. 

The  salesman  always  claims  that  you  can  pay  for  the  television 
without  missing  the  money. 

Some  of  the  windows  in  the  house  cannot  be  raised. 
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In  some  regions  and  among  some  groups,  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  using  can  in  requests  for  permission,  but  can  is 
widely  used  in  such  requests,  even  by  people  who  are  fully  aware 
of  the  prejudice.  Some  people  use  can  in  familiar  conversation  and 
may  in  formal  conversation.  Formal  written  usage  favors  may,  as  in 
"May  I  consider  this  point  further?" 

could:  The  chief  meaning  of  could  closely  parallels  that  of  can; 
but  whereas  can  is  virtually  restricted  to  two  phrase  patterns  ("can 
drive"  and  "can  be  driven")  could  occurs  in  all  the  patterns  in 
which  other  modals  occur. 

In  the  patterns  just  given,  could  indicates  a  former  ability  or  a 
future  possibility.  The  distinction  is  made  by  an  adverbial  of  time. 

He  could  play  well  before  his  accident. 
The  doctor  could  see  you  tomorrow. 

In  all  patterns,  could  may  indicate  a  conditional  possibility. 

The  interviewers  could  have  achieved  more  comprehensive  replies 
if  they  had  been  more  tactful. 

If  you  had  brought  the  motor  in  when  we  asked  you  to,  we  could 
have  been  working  on  it  by  now. 

Could  may  be  used  as  a  polite  form  in  questions. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  time? 

ought  to:     The  basic  meaning  of  ought  to  is  obligation  or  duty. 

Everyone  who  lives  in  this  block  ought  to  improve  his  property. 
If  you  don't  vote,  you  ought  not  to  complain  about  the  results  of 
the  election,  but  who  restrains  himself. 

Ought  to  sometimes  means  appropriateness  or  probability. 

He  wondered  if  he  ought  to  ask  such  intimate  questions. 
It  ought  to  rain  today. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  "hadn't  ought  to"  is  common  in 
conversation,  but  since  the  expression  is  regional,  it  should  not  be 
used  in  writing. 

shall:  Although  several  of  the  modals  have  meanings  which 
promise  or  imply  some  kind  of  future  performance  or  realization, 
two  of  them,  shall  and  will,  have  a  basic  future  time  reference.  The 
statement,  often  found  in  handbooks,  that  shall  is  necessary  with 
first  person  subjects  and  will  with  second  and  third  person  subjects 
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does  not  reflect  current  American  usage,  in  spite  of  several  genera- 
tions of  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  when  either  deliberate  formality  or  conscious 
politeness  is  desired,  use  of  shall  with  a  first  person  subject  will 
give  the  effect. 

I  shall  limit  this  discussion  to  the  first  two  of  these  relevant  issues. 
I  shall  be  glad  to. 

With  other  subjects,  shall  conveys  some  meaning  of  force. 

Whoever  parks  here  for  more  than  one  hour  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
five  dollars. 

He  insists  that  you  shall  have  the  position. 

In  the  conflict  between  grammarian's  fiat  and  customary  usage, 
the  distinctions  in  meaning  between  shall  and  will  have  become 
so  blurred  that  one  should  not  rely  solely  on  the  choice  between 
them  to  give  any  meaning  other  than  future. 

will:  The  modal  which  has  the  least  complicated  meaning  of 
future  is  will. 

The  campaign  will  continue  for  two  more  months. 
Today  the  beaches  will  be  more  crowded  than  usual. 

should:  Some  grammarians  regard  should  and  would  as  past 
forms  of  shall  and  will,  and  some  of  the  uses  of  these  words  support 
this  view.  However,  a  past  form  of  a  future  sign  is  somewhat 
contradictory.  To  be  consistent,  these  grammarians  try  to  make  a 
choice  between  should  and  would  conditional  on  the  person  of  the 
subject,  but  this  distinction  between  should  and  would  is  even  less 
common  in  American  English  than  a  similar  distinction  between 
shall  and  will. 

The  most  common  meaning  of  should  is  an  obligation,  expecta- 
tion, or  duty  of  somewhat  milder  force  than  that  indicated  by 
must  or  ought  to. 

If  you  make  any  mistakes,  you  should  tell  me  about  them  so  that 
I  can  defend  you. 

People  who  live  in  grass  houses  should  not  breathe  fire. 

Students  should  know  that  their  teachers  can  recognize  profes- 
sional writing  when  it  is  copied  into  a  library  paper. 

Should  is  regularly  used  after  adjectival  complements  in  sen- 
tences beginning  with  impersonal  it. 
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It  is  surprising  that  you  should  have  heard  of  it. 
It  is  vital  that  he  should  be  asked. 

See  also  pages  100-1  on  the  subjunctive  mode  and  pages 
110-12  on  sequence  of  tense. 

would:  The  most  common  meanings  of  would  in  modern  writ- 
ing are  (1)  customary  action  in  the  past  and  (2)  future  action 
dependent  on  some  condition  or  other  action. 

He  would  frequently  visit  the  museum. 

He  would  be  willing  to  see  you  if  he  had  time. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  a  wish,  but  this  usage  is  not  common  in 
modern  writing. 

Would  that  I  could  see  him  more  often. 

See  also  pages  110-12  on  sequence  of  tense. 

3d.  Phrases  Made  with  Forms  of  Phrase-Making  Verbs 

The  phrases  made  with  phrase-making  verbs  are  constructed 
according  to  the  general  pattern  for  making  other  kinds  of  verb 
phrases.  The  following  list  gives  the  phrase-makers  which  occur  in 
edited  writing  and  a  few  examples  of  their  uses. 

get:  He  gets  hurt  easily. 

He  got  to  see  his  father  later  in  the  day. 

He  is  getting  tired, 
have  to:  John  has  to  leave  now. 

John  will  have  to  mow  the  lawn, 
is  to:  He  is  to  come  tomorrow. 

He  was  to  come  today,  but  he  was  delayed, 
used  to:  He  used  to  work  here. 

He  is  used  to  eating  at  this  time, 
let:  She  lets  her  son  play  football. 

She  is  letting  him  play  now. 
go:  He  goes  hunting  every  winter. 

He  is  going  to  finish  the  job  tomorrow, 
keep  (on) :       He  kept  (on)  losing  his  books. 

In  general,  the  formations  made  with  phrase-making  verbs  are 
typical  of  informal  writing  and  conversation  rather  than  of  formal 
writing  or  prepared  addresses.  For  this  reason,  they  can  be  used 
effectively  to  give  the  effect  of  informality — of  being  at  ease  with 
the  audience.  The  two  sentences  below  illustrate  the  difference 
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between  a  style  that  employs  phrase-making  verbs  and  one  that 
does  not. 

I  used  to  get  them  mixed  up,  but  I  kept  trying  and  finally  learned 
to  tell  them  apart. 

I  was  once  unable  to  distinguish  them,  but  I  continued  trying  and 
eventually  learned  to  know  one  from  the  other. 

4:  Subjunctive  Mode 

A  table  of  single-word  subjunctive  forms  is  given  on  page  89. 
Subjunctive  phrases  can  be  made  by  using  a  subjunctive  form  of  be 
before  a  past  participle  form  (Vn).  This  mode  has  five  regular 
uses  in  modern  English. 

1.  The  present  subjunctive,  or  a  phrase  made  with  the  present 
subjunctive  of  be,  is  used  in  that  clauses  after  (1)  demand,  pro- 
pose,  ask,  insist,  suggest,  and  other  verbs  with  similar  meanings,  and 
after  (2)  important,  necessary,  proper,  anxious,  and  other  adjec- 
tives with  similar  meanings. 

The  students  asked  that  they  be  given  another  test. 

I  insist  that  he  be  given  another  chance. 

They  suggested  that  he  find  someone  else. 

It  is  necessary  that  he  come. 

They  considered  it  proper  that  she  be  asked. 

The  faculty  was  anxious  that  it  be  consulted. 

Instead  of  a  subjunctive,  a  verb  phrase  beginning  with  should 
may  be  used  in  such  that  clauses. 

The  students  demanded  that  they  should  be  asked. 
It  is  important  that  she  should  go. 

Moveover,  after  the  same  set  of  adjectives,  an  alternative  ex- 
pression made  with  an  infinitive  can  be  used. 

It  is  necesary  for  him  to  find  another  room. 
It  is  important  for  her  to  go. 

2.  The  present  subjunctive  is  regularly  used  in  clauses  after  lest, 
in  case,  and  on  condition.  In  informal  English,  lest  is  rarely  used, 
and  indicative  forms  may  be  used  after  the  other  elements  in  the 
list. 

They  closed  the  door  lest  they  be  interrupted. 
One  may  borrow  these  pictures  only  on  condition  that  he  return 
them  promptly. 
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A  verb  phrase  with  should  can  replace  the  subjunctive. 

That  is  the  final  answer,  in  case  anyone  should  be  interested. 
All  officers  were  forbidden  to  discuss  the  failure  with  reporters, 
lest  they  should  begin  to  arouse  public  opinion. 

3.  In  formal  English,  the  present  subjunctive  or  a  phrase  with 
should  is  regularly  used  in  clauses  introduced  by  if  when  the  clause 
gives  a  requirement  or  condition  to  be  fulfilled.  When  should  is 
used  in  the  //-clause,  would  is  regularly  used  in  the  main  clause. 

If  the  major  subject  be  English,  the  minor  subject  must  be  se- 
lected from  one  of  the  following. 

If  he  should  find  the  book  by  tomorrow,  no  fine  would  be  charged. 

In  informal  English,  however,  indicative  forms  are  used  in  the 
dependent  clause,  as  well  as  in  the  main  clause. 

If  one's  major  subject  is  English,  he  must  select  his  minor  sub- 
ject from  the  following  list. 

If  he  finds  the  book  by  tomorrow,  he  will  not  be  charged  a  fine. 

4.  The  past  subjunctive  is  regularly  used  in  formal  English  in 
giving  contrary-to-fact-conditions  expressed  in  clauses  introduced 
by  if,  as  ify  though,  and  as  though  or  expressed  in  clauses  after  wish 
or  would  that. 

What  would  he  do  if  he  were  put  in  command? 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  complain. 
Would  that  he  were  here! 

The  pupils  in  this  school  will  make  any  teacher  wish  she  were 
picking  cotton. 

The  new  boy  talked  incessantly,  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  present. 

In  informal  English,  was  may  be  used  in  sentences  like  these,  ex- 
cept the  second  and  third. 

5.  The  past  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  dependent  clauses  that 
express  a  supposition  or  future  possibility.  The  clause  may  begin 
with  if  or  with  the  subjunctive  itself.  A  construction  with  should 
may  also  be  used  to  express  these  meanings. 

If  it  were  to  rain,  I  would  not  go. 
If  it  should  rain,  I  would  not  go. 

Were  he  to  see  her  in  that  costume,  he  would  change  his  mind. 
If  he  should  see  her  in  that  costume,  he  would  change  his  mind. 
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5 :  Agreement  of  Verbs 

Verbs  agree  with  their  subjects.  When  the  pattern  word  there  is 
used,  the  subject  follows  the  verb.  In  all  other  statement  patterns, 
the  subject  is  the  nominal  immediately  preceding  the  verb  but  not 
itself  in  a  modifying  construction. 

There  were  only  a  few  words  for  her  to  say,  but  she  said  them. 
There  is  little  he  can  say,  or  is  allowed  to  say.  (Little  is  a  nom- 
inal.) 

There  is  nothing  to  drink  in  the  kitchen. 
Her  primary  care  is  her  children. 
These  things  he  could  not  understand. 

1 .  One  is  not  likely  to  have  trouble  in  person  agreement  except 
when  a  relative  clause  modifies  a  first  or  second  person  pronoun. 
The  verb  of  this  relative  clause  agrees  with  the  modified  pronoun. 

I,  who  am  regarded  as  a  neutral,  will  make  the  decision. 
You  who  are  late  will  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

2.  When  two  or  more  modifiers  in  parallel  structure  but  with 
opposing  meanings  precede  the  subject,  the  number  of  the  verb  is 
determined  by  the  resulting  notion  of  singularity  or  plurality. 

Good  and  bad  advice  was  received.  (Just  different  kinds  of  ad- 
vice. ) 

Civil  and  military  authority  are  in  conflict.  (Distinct  sources  of 
authority. ) 

3.  When  a  noun  marker  is  repeated  for  a  second  parallel 
modifier,  the  verb  is  plural. 

The  red  and  the  white  rose  are  both  beautiful. 

The  good  and  the  bad  reasons  were  not  discriminated. 

4.  When  two  subject  nominals  joined  by  and  identify  a  single 
concept,  the  verb  is  singular. 

A  horse  and  buggy  was  frightening  the  cars. 
My  colleague  and  dear  friend  has  passed  on. 

5.  When  two  nominal  ideas  are  joined  by  some  item  other 
than  and,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  grammatical  subject,  which  is 
the  item  not  preceded  by  the  joining  element. 
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The  officer,  as  well  as  his  men,  has  been  fed. 

The  carrier  with  all  its  planes  was  lost. 

All  the  planes,  as  well  as  the  carrier,  were  lost. 

6.  When  alternate  subjects  (separated  by  or  or  nor)  are  given, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest. 

Neither  the  driver  nor  the  passengers  were  injured. 
Either  the  soldiers  or  their  officer  is  to  be  kept  as  a  hostage. 

7.  Some  elements  which  appear  to  be  plural  require  a  singular 
verb.  For  a  more  complete  list,  see  the  section  on  nominals, 
page  000. 

Lots  of  time  is  left.  ( informal ) 
Every  means  has  been  tried. 

8.  For  agreement  with  a  collective  noun,  see  page  70. 

9.  For  agreement  with  indefinites,  see  pages  80-81. 

10.  For  agreement  in  number  with  relatives,  see  pages  81-83. 

11.  For  agreement  with  nominal  phrases  and  clauses,  see  pages 

83-84. 

6:  Nonfinite  Verb  Forms 

English  has  two  sets  of  verb  forms  which  do  not  function  as  simple 
predicates  of  clauses.  One  set  is  called  the  participle  forms.  If  a 
participle  form  is  used  as  a  nominal,  it  is  called  a  gerund;  if  not,  it 
is  called  a  participle.  The  other  is  the  infinitive  set. 

6a.  Participle  Forms 

Table  F  shows  the  participle  forms,  together  with  adver- 
bials  which  indicate  their  meanings. 

Table  F 


1) 

growing 

Vg 

now 

2) 

being 

;  grown 

Vn 

by  him 

now 

3) 

grown 

Vn 

as  of  now 

4)  having 

grown 

Vn 

already 

5)  having 

been 

grown 

Vn 

by  him 

already 

6)  having 

been 

growing 

Vg 

while  .   .   . 

7)  having 

been 

being 

grown 

Vn 

by  him 

while  .   .   . 

The  first  and  second  forms  are  in  the  present  group  of  forms;  the 
others  are  in  the  past  group  of  forms. 
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PROPERTIES   OF   PARTICIPLE  FORMS 

i.  All  these  forms  can  be  used  as  adjectivals;  the  first  form  can 
be  used  as  a  nominal. 

2.  The  first  form  can  be  used  as  a  compounding  element  with 
nouns.  Compare  the  following  by  reading  them  aloud  and  by 
noting  the  compatibility  of  meaning  in  each  case  of  participle  plus 
noun.  Each  pair  of  sentences  has  the  same  set  of  vocal  effects. 

The  drinking  water  was  spilled,  (compound) 
The  classroom  was  empty. 

A  growing  boy  is  generally  hungry,  (adjectival) 
A  hungry  boy  is  generally  growing. 

3.  The  first  and  third  forms  can  be  used  as  compounding  ele- 
ments with  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The  resulting  compound  is 
hyphenated. 

A  long-suffering  angel  watches  over  small  boys. 
Close-cropped  hair  seldom  needs  combing. 
A  never-ending  line  stood  before  the  window. 
A  well-spanked  boy  may  be  somewhat  subdued. 

An  adjective  which  looks  like  the  third  form  can  also  be  used  as 
a  compounding  element,  but  it  is  not  a  participle,  for  it  is  not 
made  from  a  verb. 

Get  that  red-nosed  reindeer  off  my  roof. 

4.  Since  the  present  participle  form  may  be  the  head  of  a  verb 
phrase  as  well  as  a  modifier  following  a  verb,  there  is  some  danger 
of  ambiguity. 

He  was  standing  by  the  door,  (verb  phrase) 
He  kept  standing  by  the  door,  (verb  phrase) 
He  ate  standing  by  the  door,  (modifier) 
He  is  entertaining,  (ambiguous) 

One  should  not  use  ambiguous  structures  in  writing  unless  the 
ambiguity  of  meaning  is  resolved  by  the  context  preceding  the 
structure. 

5.  Participle  forms  can  be  modified  by  adverbials  and  can  take 
complements,  whether  used  as  nominals  (gerunds)  or  not. 

An  old  man,  smartly  dressed  in  a  red  suit,  came  into  the  room. 
(Participle  modified  by  adverbials.) 
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Some  fat  old  fellow  holding  a  sack  was  run  off  by  the  police.  (Par- 
ticiple with  complement. ) 

Entering  houses  through  the  chimney  is  often  dangerous,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  motive  may  be.  (Gerund  with  complement.) 

6.  A  few  verbs  have  different  forms  for  use  as  a  participle 
(adjectival)  and  for  use  in  a  verb  phrase.  To  get  information  on 
specific  verbs,  use  a  dictionary. 

A  proven  remedy  was  showed  to  the  recruits. 
The  remedy  shown  to  the  recruits  has  been  proved. 

7.  For  the  properties  and  uses  of  gerunds,  see  pages  83-84. 

USES   OF   PARTICIPLES 

Participles  are  verb  forms  acting  as  modifiers.  They  have  some  of 
the  vividness  and  sense  of  action  that  verbs  have,  but  their  struc- 
tural importance  is  less  that  that  of  full  clauses.  Thus  they  can  be 
used  to  give  an  effective  liveliness  in  all  structural  levels  of  a  sen- 
tence. At  the  same  time,  they  can  express  action  in  elements  simpler 
in  structure  than  clauses  and  thus  permit  greater  concentra- 
tion of  substance  when  these  qualities  are  desired.  The  following 
instances  are  given  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  participles  as  well 
as  to  illustrate  their  correct  use.  The  use  of  participles  within 
nominal  structures  is  described  on  pages  120-21. 

1.  Participles  may  be  used  after  intransitive  verbs  and  after  the 
complements  of  intransitive  verbs  and  some  transitive  verbs. 

He  stood  leaning  against  a  tree. 
She  kept  him  waiting  a  long  time. 
She  made  it  very  amusing. 
He  was  late  coming  home. 

2.  Past  participles  may  be  used  with  verbs  of  the  class  of  taste. 
See  page  117  for  identification  of  verbs  in  this  class. 

She  felt  neglected. 
The  meat  tasted  burnt. 

3.  Participles  may  be  used  with  subordinating  connectives  in 
constructions  that  are  semantically  equivalent  to  adverbial  clauses. 

He  is  one  who,  though  feeling  out  of  place,  can  maintain  his  poise 
admirably. 

He  set  out  as  though  trying  to  run  a  mile  in  four  minutes. 
While  driving  to  school,  he  saw  an  accident. 
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The  implied  subject  of  the  participle  and  the  expressed  subject 
of  the  main  clause  should  be  the  same.  See  page  121  for  a  discus- 
sion of  dangling  participles. 

4.  Participles  may  be  used  with  expressed  subjects  to  form  an  ex- 
pression that  modifies  the  main  clause  as  a  whole.  These  con- 
structions are  called  absolute  expressions. 

God  willing,  we  shall  get  through  alive. 

The  car  having  been  totally  wrecked,  we  proceeded  on  foot. 

5.  Participle  constructions  may  be  used  after  main  clauses  in  ex- 
pressions that  are  semantically  equivalent  to  a  second  predicate  or 
to  a  second  main  clause. 

The  train  leaves  at  six,  arriving  at  eleven. 

He  went  rapidly  down  the  steps,  slamming  the  door  at  the  bottom. 
He  was  usually  late  coming  home,  thereby  causing  his  mother  to 
worry. 

Constructions  like  these  are  used  for  minimizing  the  importance 
of  the  notions  they  express.  By  contrast,  the  notions  given  in  the 
main  clauses  stand  out  more  emphatically.  They  should  therefore 
be  reserved  for  indicating  the  relative  weight  of  the  ideas  in  the 
discourse  and  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  device  for  securing 
sentence  variety. 

6.  Transitional  expressions  can  be  made  with  participles.  Such 
expressions  can  precede  or  follow  the  main  clause,  but  since  the  im- 
plied subjects  of  the  participles  are  immaterial,  they  are  not  re- 
garded as  dangling.  See  also  pages  120-21. 

Taking  all  the  evidence  into  account,  what  is  your  conclusion? 
The  truth  of  the  principle  seems  to  be  clear,  disregarding  for  the 
moment  one  obvious  exception. 

6b.  Infinitive  Forms 

Table  G  shows  the  infinitive  forms.  These,  without  to,  are 
the  same  as  those  which  follow  modals  (page  95);  in  fact,  some 
grammarians  refer  to  the  patterns  which  follow  modals  as  unmarked 
infinitives. 

The  first  through  the  fourth  patterns  are  present  forms;  the  oth- 
ers are  past  forms. 

Infinitives  are  verbs  in  that  they  may  have  a  subject  (in  the  objec- 
tive case  or  common  case),  may  take  the  same  kinds  of  com- 
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Table  G 


1)  to 

2)  to  be 

grow 
grown 

V 

Vn 

by  him 

now 
now 

3)  to  be 

4)  to  be 

growing 
being  grown 

Vg 
Vn 

by  him 

now 
now 

5)  to  have 

6)  to  have  been 

grown 
grown 

Vn 
Vn 

by  him 

already 
already 

7)  to  have  been 

8)  to  have  been 

growing         growing 
being             grown 

Vg 
Vn 

by  him 

while  .  .  . 
while  .  .  . 

plements  as  finite  verbs  (pages  54-55),  and  may  be  modified  by 
adverbs. 

SPLIT   INFINITIVE 

Some  people  are  prejudiced  against  a  split  infinitive — one  in 
which  an  adverbial  is  placed  after  the  to.  Generally  the  modifica- 
tion is  clear  if  the  adverbial  is  placed  after  the  entire  infinitive,  but 
sometimes  it  is  ambiguous  unless  the  infinitive  is  split.  The  sen- 
tence can  sometimes  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  problem,  but 
a  split  infinitive  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  awkward  or  ambiguous 
sentence.  Ambiguity  is  most  likely  when  the  infinitive  is  followed 
by  a  complex  nominal  structure  or  by  a  gerund.  In  general,  then, 
the  avoidance  of  the  split  infinitive  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shibbo- 
leth, and  the  attitude  to  be  taken  to  it  is  the  attitude  to  be  taken 
to  all  shibboleths;  see  pages  347-49. 


He  has  promised  to  immediately  conclude  the  laborious  investiga- 
tion which  he  started  last  week.  (The  adverb  is  one  that  does  not 
usually  come  between  a  verb  and  its  complement:  e.g.  "He  will 
conclude  it  immediately."  In  edited  English,  the  adverb  can  be 
placed  before  or  after  "conclude"  but  the  position  before  "conclude" 
is  somewhat  more  emphatic.) 

He  plans  to  vigorously  support  building  the  bridge  here.  (No  other 
position  of  the  adverb  gives  quite  the  same  meaning,  but  the  state- 
ment can  be  made  in  another  form:  "He  plans  to  give  vigorous  sup- 
port to  building  the  bridge  here." ) 

If  the  infinitive  is  one  of  the  patterns  made  with  an  auxiliary,  no 
problem  exists. 
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To  be  so  easily  defeated  was  a  great  blow  to  his  pride. 
They  expected  him  to  have  completely  finished  the  survey  by  this 
time. 

USES   OF   INFINITIVES 

Infinitives  are  particularly  useful  to  make  the  style  more  lively. 
They  have  more  of  an  active,  narrative-like  meaning  than  the  parti- 
ciple forms,  especially  when  used  as  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and 
they  generally  permit  a  more  concise  expression  than  a  full  clause 
construction  would  allow.  Sometimes  the  choice  is  between  an  in- 
finitive and  a  subjunctive  (see  pages  100-01),  and  sometimes  it  is 
between  an  infinitive  and  a  gerund  (see  the  next  section).  Some 
nominal  uses  of  infinitives  are  given  in  the  section  on  nominals, 
pages  83-84.  The  principle  predicate  uses  are  given  here.  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  argue  whether  the  infinitives  in  these  illustra- 
tions are  nominals,  adjectivals,  or  adverbials. 

1.  Direct  complement  of  a  verb. 

He  was  compelled  to  do  the  work  again. 

They  will  try  to  help  him.  (Although  the  formula  try  and  V  is 
common  in  speech,  it  should  not  be  used  in  edited  writing. ) 

2.  Complement  of  a  complement. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  good  to  eat. 

They  expected  the  survey  to  have  been  completed  already. 

3.  After  subordinating  connective. 

He  was  wondering  how  to  repair  the  car. 

They  told  him  who  to  send.  (Although  the  position  preceding 
an  infinitive  generally  requires  an  objective  form  (whom),  who,  a 
subjective  form,  is  customarily  used  in  this  construction.) 

He  has  learned  when  to  assert  his  authority. 

4.  In  actual  or  implied  comparison. 

He  has  farther  to  drive  than  you  do. 

He  knew  better  than  to  protest  the  decision. 

5.  With  such  .  .  .  as  and  so  .  .  .  as. 

This  is  not  such  weather  as  to  encourage  picnics. 
He  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  insist. 
Please  be  so  kind  as  to  step  aside. 
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6.  After  in  order  and  so  as. 

He  rides  a  bicycle  in  order  to  avoid  looking  for  a  parking  place. 
He  planned  the  program  so  as  to  finish  next  week. 

7.  In  constructions  after  for  plus  a  nominal. 

It  was  difficult  for  him  to  see  the  road  clearly. 
Nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  surrender. 
He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  say  something. 

8.  After  another  infinitive.  This  construction  is  awkward  if  noth- 
ing intervenes  between  the  two  infinitives  or  if  the  two  infinitives 
are  buried  within  very  complex  structures. 

He  knew  better  than  to  expect  his  guests  to  leave  early. 
He  was  unwilling  to  promise  to  come. 
Better:  He  was  unwilling  to  promise  that  he  would  come. 

9.  When  an  infinitive  form  would  repeat  a  verb  already  used,  it 
is  usually  reduced  to  to  in  informal  writing  and  to  to  do  so  in 
formal  writing. 

He  would  have  contributed  generously  if  they  had  asked  him  to. 
He  would  have  revised  the  estimate  if  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so. 

INFINITIVES   AND   GERUNDS 

Sometimes  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  an  infinitive 
construction  and  a  gerund  construction  is  trivial. 

He  began  to  work. 
He  began  working. 

He  is  afraid  to  die. 
He  is  afraid  of  dying. 

Sometimes  the  difference  in  meaning  is  considerable. 

He  stopped  to  rest,  ("halted") 

He  stopped  resting,  ("discontinued") 

He  tried  to  rest,  ("attempted") 

He  tried  resting,  ("tested  the  effect  of") 

These  illustrations  show  another  way  in  which  the  expression  of 
meaning  in  English  is  dependent  on  the  grammatical  con- 
struction— another  way  by  which  diverse  meanings  of  words  are 
differentiated  by  the  choice  of  grammatical  construction.  A  full  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  differentations  made  by  the  choice  between  infini- 
tive and  gerund  would  be  much  longer  than  the  need  of  a  native 
speaker  warrants,  but  these  illustrations  show  that  sometimes 
gerunds  and  infinitives  are  interchangeable  and  sometimes  they  are 
not.  A  great  deal  of  the  difference  between  good  writing  and 
mediocre  writing  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the  author  discrimij 
nates  between  infinitives,  gerunds,  and  nouns. 

7:  Sequence  of  Tense 

In  the  English  verb  system,  some  notion  of  time  is  conveyed  in 
every  form  and  construction,  whether  finite  or  nonfinite.  Within  a 
particular  passage  these  time  indications  must  be  consistent  with 
each  other.  Within  a  particular  sentence,  the  verb  formations 
must  be  logically  or  formally  consistent.  The  characteristic  of 
formal  consistency  within  a  sentence  is  called  sequence  of  tense. 
Logical  consistency  within  a  sentence  is  simply  a  matter  of  select- 
ing forms  whose  meanings  are  consistent.  Formal  consistency  is 
based  on  a  division  of  the  verb  formations  into  two  groups — 
present  and  past.  The  past  formations  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  Single-word  past  forms,  including  the  past  participle,  and  all 
phrases  beginning  with  a  past  form :  saw,  seen,  had  seen,  was  seen, 
etc. 

2.  The  modals  would,  should,  might,  and  could  and  phrases  be- 
ginning with  one  of  them:  could  drive,  might  be  driving,  etc. 

3.  Nonfinite  forms  containing  a  form  of  have:  having  driven,  to 
have  driven,  etc. 

The  rules  for  formal  sequence  of  tense  in  finite  formations  differ 
from  those  governing  nonfinite  formations. 

7a.  Sequence  of  Tense  with  Finite  Forms 

1.  In  narrative  statements,  all  finite  verb  formations  are  usually 
selected  from  the  same  group,  past  or  present. 

While  we  lived  at  his  house,  he  would  bore  us  with  constant 
boasting,  which  was  usually  about  something  he  had  just  bought. 

While  we  pursue  this  study,  we  will  have  to  show  an  unusual 
amount  of  industry. 

If  he  would  try  harder,  he  could  finish  on  time. 
If  he  will  try  harder,  he  can  finish  on  time. 
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His  wife  knows  that  he  may  return  at  any  time. 
His  wife  did  not  sell  their  house,  for  she  knew  that  her  husband 
might  return  at  any  time. 

Yes,  he  acts  as  if  he  can  handle  the  boat. 
Well,  he  acted  as  if  he  could  handle  the  boat. 

His  customers  tell  him  that  they  will  buy  more  vegetables  if  he 
will  prepackage  them. 

His  customers  told  him  that  they  would  buy  more  vegetables  if  he 
would  prepackage  them. 

In  dealing  with  modals,  however,  one  should  remember  that 
modals  have  primary  meanings  which  do  not  derive  from  tense; 
that  is,  members  of  the  past  group,  as  given  above,  do  not  neces- 
sarily convey  past  time.  See  also  pages  95-99. 

If  anyone  follows  this  line  of  reasoning,  he  might  find  himself 
alone  in  his  thinking. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  I  am  saying  should  be  taken 
as  a  disparagement  of  his  views. 

The  question  might  be  raised  whether  one  is  justified  in  blaming 
the  applications  on  the  originator  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  In  statements  giving  general  information,  finite  verbs  are 
usually  selected  from  the  nonpast  group. 

There  is  some  promise  that  a  chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical 
device  may  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 

No  matter  how  much  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
expands  or  how  many  junior  colleges  are  built,  there  will  still  be 
some  who  will  not  be  able  to  enter  college,  for  the  admissions 
requirements  of  college  are  sure  to  keep  rising. 

3.  When  the  context  makes  the  time  references  perfectly  clear, 
verbs  from  different  groups  can  be  used  in  the  same  sentence. 

Although  the  government  failed  to  act  with  decision  during  the 
last  crisis,  there  is  some  hope  that  it  will  be  more  responsible  in 
the  future. 

Any  surprise  that  I  may  give  her  tomorrow  is  nothing  to  the 
surprise  that  I  gave  her  yesterday. 

A  tough  old  humanist  with  a  skeptical  mind,  he  would  have  been 
shocked  by  the  ease  with  which  everything  is  now  explained  by 
doctrines  ascribed  to  him. 
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4.  When  do  is  used  to  replace  a  verb  previously  used,  it  agrees 
with  the  antecedent  verb. 

He  passed  the  course  with  a  higher  grade  than  the  rest  did. 
This  man  breaks  off  relationships  more  easily  than  you  do. 

7b.  Sequence  of  Nonfinite  Forms 

Nonfinite  verb  formations  indicate  time  by  reference  to  the 
time  given  in  the  main  verb  of  the  clause.  That  is,  a  nonfinite  past 
form  gives  a  time  prior  to  the  time  of  the  main  verb;  a  present  form 
gives  a  time  contemporary  with  that  of  the  main  verb. 

Having  already  polled  the  members  of  the  committee,  he  is 
now  ready  to  announce  a  decision. 

He  expected  them  to  have  reached  a  decision  before  today. 

Being  already  committed  to  the  decision  he  has  announced,  he 
will  have  to  put  it  into  effect. 

He  was  happy  to  be  chosen. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Adjectivals 


There  are  two  adjectival  functions — to  modify  nouns  and  noun 
substitutes  and  to  complement  verbs. 

The  tallest  boy  has  red  hair,  (modifiers  of  nouns) 

Someone  who  doesn't  know  often  talks  more  than  someone  who 
does,  (modifiers  of  indefinites) 

The  cloth  feels  soft,  (complement  of  verb) 

He  painted  his  car  green,  (modifier  of  noun,  complement  of  verb) 

He  is  anxious  to  leave,  (complement  of  verb) 

He  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  (complement  of  verb;  compare  "He 
is  still  sitting.") 

Adjectivals  are  used  as  complements  after  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs.  In  general,  the  use  of  an  adjectival  indicates  a 
situation  or  condition,  and  this  situation  or  condition  may  result 
from  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  illustra- 
tion above,  the  car  is  now  green  as  the  result  of  someone's  paint- 
ing it;  in  the  fifth,  his  anxiety  to  leave  is  the  present  situation.  Ad- 
jectival complements  may,  of  course,  be  used  with  past  verb  forms 
as  well  as  with  present  verb  forms. 

The  characteristic  adjectival  positions  are  between  a  noun 
marker  (if  any)  and  a  noun,  as  in  the  first  illustration  (pre-posi- 
tive  position ) ,  immediately  after  a  noun  or  noun  substitute,  as  in 
the  second  illustration  (post-positive  position),  and  after  a  verb  of 
the  type  which  takes  an  adjectival  complement.  Participle  verb 
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forms  may  precede  the  noun  marker,  as  in  "Having  finished,  he 
left." 
The  following  word-classes  and  constructions  act  as  adjectivals: 

adjective  red  hair,  pretty  girl,  first  exercise,  etc. 

noun  town  house,  crime  prevention,  etc. 

possessive  Mary's  book,  is  John's,  etc. 

(noun) 

possessive  is  his,  becomes  theirs,  her  decision,  etc. 

(pronoun) 

demonstrative  such  people,  these  expectations,  etc. 

indefinite  the  other  people,  enough  butter,  etc. 

relative  a  man  whose  time  is  limited,  etc. 

interrogative  Which  car?  What  reason?  etc. 

adverb  the  man  inside,  the  road  ahead,  etc. 

adjectival  verb  the  burning  question,  the  injured  party,  etc. 

clause  The  period  you  requested  is  over.  etc. 

prepositional  The  end  of  the  rainbow  is  over  the  hill. 

phrase 

ADJECTIVAL   MODIFICATION 

Adjectival  modification  can  be  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive. 
The  meaning  of  a  nominal  head-word  (usually  a  noun)  can  be 
narrowed  by  modification.  That  is,  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
qualifications  reduces  the  extent  of  the  total  reference.  Modifica- 
tion which  thus  limits  reference  is  called  restrictive  modification; 
that  which  does  not  is  called  nonrestrictive  modification.  For  ex- 
ample, in  "The  plan  was  good,"  the  noun  can  refer  to  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  plan.  But  in  "The  plan  you  mentioned  was 
good,"  it  can  refer  only  to  one — the  one  "you  mentioned."  This  is 
restrictive  modification.  If,  after  the  meaning  of  the  noun  has 
been  adequately  limited,  further  modification  is  added,  this  modifi- 
cation is  nonrestrictive.  Compare  the  adjectival  clause  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  with  that  in  the  second  illustration  above.  "The 
last  plan,  which  provided  for  more  electrical  outlets,  was  the  best." 
The  restrictive  modifier  "last"  fully  identifies  the  plan,  and  the 
relative  clause  simply  gives  more  information  about  it. 

A  modifier  which  comes  between  a  marker  and  the  noun  it 
marks  is  always  restrictive,  and  one  that  precedes  the  marker  is  al- 
ways nonrestrictive.  Compare: 
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The  jubilant  players  hoisted  the  cheer-leader  on  their  shoulders. 
Jubilant  over  the  victory,  the  players  hoisted  the  cheer-leader 
on  their  shoulders. 

Modifiers  which  follow  the  noun  may  be  restrictive  or  non- 
restrictive.  If  the  modifier  is  nonrestrictive,  it  is  separated  from  the 
noun  in  speech  by  a  vocal  interruption  and  a  shift  to  lower  pitch;  in 
writing  it  is  set  off  by  commas.  See  pages  182-86. 

A  man  who  never  stays  long  in  one  place  is  sometimes  called 
a  rolling  stone. 

The  son,  who  left  home  early  and  wandered  from  one  city  to 
another,  came  to  be  known  as  a  rolling  stone. 

The  decision  when  to  indicate  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive 
modification  is  a  matter  not  of  grammar  but  of  saying  what  should 
be  said.  Some  contexts  call  for  one  type  or  the  other.  In  the  first  of 
the  preceding  illustrations  the  restrictive  modifier  is  required  if  the 
statement  is  to  apply  to  particular  men  rather  than  to  men  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  second  the  subject  of  the  statement  is  fully  identified 
by  "the  son,"  and  whether  to  add  the  further  details  contained 
in  the  nonrestrictive  modifier  is  wholly  within  the  option  of  the 
writer.  Use  of  a  restrictive  modifier  would  imply  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  son  and  limit  the  statement  to  the  one  specified  by 
the  restrictive  modifier. 

1:  Adjectives 

Just  as  there  are  common  and  proper  nouns,  so  are  there  common 
and  proper  adjectives,  and  the  distinction  between  common  and 
proper  is  the  same  in  both  word  classes.  See  pages  68-69. 

1a.  Proper  Adjectives 

Although  proper  adjectives  cannot  take  the  endings  -er  and 
-est,  equivalent  expressions  can  be  made  with  pre-positive  more 
and  most. 

The  architecture  of  the  French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans  is  more 
Spanish  than  French. 

The  most  English  characteristic  he  showed  was  the  quality  of  his 
sense  of  humor. 

ib.  Common  Adjectives 

Logically,  the  comparative  degree  (taller,  more  expensive) 
indicates  a  comparison  between  two  items  and  the  superlative  de- 
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gree  (tallest,  most  expensive)  indicates  a  distinction  between 
one  item  and  two  or  more  similar  items,  but  established  usage 
does  not  always  follow  this  principle. 

The  younger  sister  tried  to  do  everything  the  older  did.  (When 
the  number  is  known,  the  logically  proper  form  is  used.) 

The  youngest  child  is  generally  spoiled.  (When  the  number  is 
unknown  or  immaterial,  the  superlative  form  is  used  with  a  single 
item.) 

The  more  expensive  houses  have  driveways.  (When  the  number 
is  unknown  or  immaterial,  the  comparative  form  is  used  to  imply 
two  general  classes — here,  the  more  expensive  and  the  less  ex- 
pensive. ) 

Even  the  least  expensive  makes  of  cars  now  have  too  many  ac- 
cessories. (When  the  number  is  unknown  or  immaterial,  the  super- 
lative form  is  used  to  imply  an  indefinite  number  of  classes.) 

Some  adjectives  have  a  meaning  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
absolute — that  is,  the  attribute  identified  by  the  adjective  is  either 
present  or  not  present;  logically  it  cannot  be  more  present  or 
less  present,  or  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  some- 
thing which  is  perfect  is  just  that — perfect.  Some  grammarians  in- 
sist that  such  adjectives  can  be  used  only  in  the  positive  form,  that 
comparative  and  superlative  formations  cannot  be  made  with  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  all  familiar  with  "in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union."  In  current  English,  some  such  adjectives  are  used  in 
comparative  and  superlative  formations,  and  some  are  not.  Desk 
dictionaries  are  not  always  helpful  in  this  matter,  and  a  student 
who  is  in  doubt  should  ask  his  instructor.  When  the  adjective  can- 
not be  used  in  a  comparative  or  superlative  formation,  it  can  be 
preceded  by  more  nearly  or  most  nearly. 

Select  the  most  nearly  perfect  apple  you  can  find. 
This  is  more  nearly  circular  than  that. 

ic.  Order  of  Adjectives 

No  satisfactory  rules  for  the  order  of  adjectives  in  English 
have  been  worked  out,  but  no  native  speaker  of  the  language 
would  say  "brown  good  house"  rather  than  "good  brown  house." 
If  several  English-speaking  persons  are  given  a  list  of  adjectives  to 
arrange  according  to  their  relative  order  in  pre-positive  modifica- 
tion, they  will  arrange  the  words  in  very  nearly  the  same  sequence 
sets.  When  two  or  more  pre-positive  modifiers  are  arranged  accord- 
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ing  to  the  order  natural  in  the  language,  the  modification  is  cumu- 
lative. As  adjectives  are  taken  off  the  left,  the  resulting  expression 
becomes  less  limited  in  meaning  with  each  removal.  Try  taking 
away  words  from  the  left  in  the  following  expressions.  Also  try  to 
put  them  in  different  orders. 

Those  nice  little  old  English  ladies  .  .  . 
Some  fine  new  white  wooden  houses  .  .  . 

A  native  speaker  of  English  is  not  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
order  of  adjectives  so  long  as  he  does  what  comes  naturally.  If  one 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  order,  he  is  probably  using  two  from  the 
same  sequence  set  and  the  order  does  not  matter,  but  the  adjectives 
should  be  separated  by  a  comma.  See  pages  187-88  for  a  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  in  punctuation  and  for  additional  examples. 

A  stormy,  wind-swept  sea  .  .  . 
A  sharp,  harsh  voice  .  .  . 

id.  Adjectives  as  Complements 

Some  verbs  regularly  take  adjectives  as  complements,  and  some 
may  take  them.1  Those  which  take  them  regularly  are  be,  seem,  and 
become. 

The  play  was  good. 
John  seems  weary. 
He  has  become  angry. 

One  group  which  takes  adjectival  complements  in  intransitive 
meanings  includes  some  of  those  which  have  meanings  associ- 
ated with  the  senses :  look,  smell,  sound,  taste,  feel. 

The  weather  looks  good. 
The  cheese  smells  rancid. 
This  music  sounds  better. 
The  pie  tastes  sour. 
She  feels  bad. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  people  "feel  badly"  about 
something,  and  this  usage  is  so  common  among  educated  people 
that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  incorrect.  People  who  "feel  badly" 
about  something  nevertheless  "feel  bad"  when  they  are  ill.  This 

1  An  intransitive  verb  with  a  complement  of  any  kind  is  sometimes 
called  a  linking  verb. 
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verb,  but  not  the  others,  can  be  modified  by  adverbs  when  it  has  an 
intransitive  meaning,  as  in  "He  felt  strongly  about  the  situation." 
All  verbs  in  this  list  have  transitive  meanings,  and  when  they  have 
these  meanings  they  are  modified  by  adverbs,  as  in  "He  tasted  the 
pie  quickly." 

Some  transitive  verbs  may  take  an  immediately  following  ad- 
jectival complement  when  used  in  a  passive  construction.  When 
these  verbs  are  used  in  an  active  construction,  an  adjectival  com- 
plement may  be  placed  after  the  nominal  complement.  The  test  by 
meaning  is  whether  the  attributive  meaning  applies  to  the  subject 
when  a  passive  construction  is  used,  and  the  test  by  substitution  is 
whether  a  finite  form  of  be  could  replace  the  verb  which  is  actually 
used. 

The  bread  was  sliced  thin,  (passive  construction) 
He  sliced  the  bread  too  thin. 

The  ship  was  painted  green,  (passive  construction) 
They  painted  the  ship  green. 

A  few  verbs  have  their  meanings  differentiated,  in  part,  by 
whether  they  are  modified  by  an  adverb  or  followed  by  an  adjectival 
complement. 

She  always  spoke  soft  in  her  husband's  presence.  (Implying  some 
measure  of  fear  or  respect. ) 
She  spoke  softly  to  the  child. 
The  bull  broke  loose.  (Freed  himself.) 
The  bull  quickly  broke  the  gate. 

2:  Occasional  Adjectivals 

2a.  Nouns  as  Adjectivals 

The  use  of  a  noun's  common  form  as  an  adjectival  is  not 
likely  to  cause  trouble  unless  the  noun  has  the  same  word  form  as 
an  adjective  with  similar  meaning.  In  writing,  for  example,  "a 
criminal  lawyer"  may  indicate  the  lawyer's  specialization  or  attrib- 
ute illegal  activities  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  is  likely  to 
think  that  a  "felt  need"  is  made  of  felt  material. 

Possessive  forms  of  nouns  are  regularly  used  as  adjectivals,  both 
as  modifiers  and  as  complements.  If  the  common  form  of  a  noun 
requires  a  marker,  so  does  the  possessive  form. 
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Envy's  slow  corrosion  destroyed  his  peace  of  mind. 
The  band's  new  arrangement  is  very  popular. 
The  final  responsibility  is  the  President's. 

2b.  Pronouns  as  Adjectivals 

Most  pronouns  have  two  possessive  forms,  one  to  be  used 
as  a  modifier  and  the  other  to  be  used  as  a  complement. 

Her  paper  was  much  too  long,  (modifier) 

That  one  is  yours  and  this  one  is  hers,  (complements) 

2C.  Demonstratives  as  Adjectivals 

When  a  demonstrative  is  used  as  an  adjectival,  it  relates  the 
noun  to  something  else  in  the  context.  Unless  the  demonstrative  is 
needed  for  this  linkage  in  meaning  (as  in  this  passage),  it  should 
not  be  used.  In  the  following  illustration,  "this"  is  improperly  used. 

Well,  we  were  walking  down  this  road,  and  this  man  stepped  out 
of  the  woods  and  pointed  this  gun  at  us  and  said,  "Your  money  or 
your  life." 
Better:  While  we  were  walking  down  the  road,  a  man  stepped  abruptly 
out  of  the  woods,  pointed  a  gun  at  us,  and  said,  "Your  money  or 
your  life." 

In  all  edited  writing,  an  adjectival  demonstrative  agrees  with  the 
nominal  it  precedes.  Sometimes  these  and  those  are  used  in  speech 
before  singular  kind  and  its  synonyms.  This  usage  is  not  confined 
to  uneducated  speech,  but  it  should  not  be  followed  in  edited 
writing. 

These  sort  of  reasons  are  not  very  convincing.  (In  edited  writing, 
"This  kind  of  reason  is  not  very  convincing,"  or  "Reasons  like  these 
are  not  very  convincing." ) 

2d.  Indefinites  as  Adjectivals 

Although  most  indefinites  can  be  used  as  adjectivals  ("some 
people/'  "enough  rain,"  "are  many,"  etc.),  their  use  is  not  likely 
to  cause  trouble  except  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  indefinite  for 
a  count  noun  ("few  boys")  and  for  a  mass  noun  ("little  trouble") . 
For  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  pages  70-71. 

2e.  Relatives  as  Adjectivals 

The  adjectival  (possessive)  form  of  both  who  and  which 
is  whose.  Both  of  whom  and  of  which  occur  in  edited  writing, 
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but  generally  a  construction  made  with  one  of  them  is  more  awk- 
ward than  one  made  with  whose,  although  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  emphasis  which  may  be  desired.  Compare: 

She  was  a  woman  whose  courage  was  amazing. 
Above  all  she  was  a  woman,  the  courage  of  whom  amazed  the 
men  who  knew  her. 

A  car  whose  paint  is  peeling  is  not  long  for  this  world. 
A  car,  the  paint  of  which  was  peeling  off,  was  standing  beside  the 
skeleton. 

The  second  construction  in  each  set  gives  a  somewhat  greater 
emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  but  it  is  also  somewhat  awk- 
ward. 

2f .  Adverbs  as  Adjectivals 

A  few  adverbs  may  be  used  as  adjectivals.  Whereas  adjec- 
tives are  characteristically  in  pre-positive  position,  adjectival  ad- 
verbs are  in  post-positive  position. 

The  river  below  gets  more  traffic  than  the  bridge  above. 
The  car  ahead  was  going  too  fast. 

2g.  Adjectival  Verbs 

There  is  little  point  in  trying  to  decide  whether  an  infinitive 
complement  is  adjectival  or  nominal,  for  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing is  generally  vague  and  the  difference  in  grammar  is  only  in  the 
type  of  verb  which  is  complemented.  All  forms  are  the  same.  In- 
finitives may  also  be  used  in  the  post-positive  position  as  modi- 
fiers of  nouns. 

A  good  place  to  stop  is  Iowa  City. 

A  decision  to  continue  was  soon  reached. 

Participles  give  somewhat  greater  difficulty,  but  they  add 
greatly  to  the  liveliness  of  the  writing.  They  may  be  restrictive  or 
nonrestrictive. 

A  restrictive  participle  may  immediately  precede  a  noun  or  follow 
it.  If  the  participle  is  in  pre-positive  position,  it  may  itself  be  modi- 
fied by  an  adverb  that  precedes  it,  thus:  "a  swiftly  flowing  river." 
If  it  is  in  post-positive  position,  it  may  have  a  complement  or  be 
modified  by  a  phrase  or  a  clause.  To  a  very  large  extent,  the  place- 
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ment  of  a  restrictive  participle  depends  on  these  additional  ele- 
ments. 

She  was  a  growing  girl  in  Brooklyn. 

She  noticed  a  tree  growing  in  her  back  yard. 

A  softly  playing  radio  was  in  the  room. 

A  radio  playing  soft  music  was  in  the  room. 

A  nonrestrictive  participle  construction  precedes  the  marker,  if 
any,  of  the  subject  nominal  or  follows  the  head  of  the  nominal. 

Believing  that  she  had  to  study  every  free  minute,  the  girl  did 
not  begin  to  make  friends  until  her  junior  year.  (The  participial 
phrase  could  be  placed  after  "girl/'  the  noun  it  modifies.) 

The  younger  boys,  wrestling,  shouting,  and  running  about,  soon 
spread  all  over  the  picnic  ground. 

DANGLING  PARTICIPLES 

Since  an  initial  participle  is  interpreted  by  the  reader  as  a  modi- 
fier, he  is  disconcerted  if  no  word  is  supplied  for  it  to  modify.  A 
participle  for  which  no  such  word  is  supplied  is  called  a  dangling 
participle.  The  following  illustrations  from  student  papers  need 
revision. 

Having  spent  considerable  time  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  a  good 
feeling  to  return  to  the  city.  (Use  a  main  clause  with  I  as  the 
subject. ) 

Glancing  over  these  reasons,  there  is  little  doubt  why  Prince 
Valiant  is  my  favorite  comic  strip  hero.  (Use  a  main  clause  with 
you  as  the  subject.) 

A  good  test  is  to  see  whether  the  implied  subject  of  the  participle 
is  the  same  as  the  actual  subject  of  the  main  clause.  Some  preceding 
participial  constructions  appear  in  writing  without  a  clear  implica- 
tion of  a  specific  subject.  It  is  immaterial  who  or  what  does  what- 
ever the  participle  says. 

Considering  all  the  evidence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Johnny 
has  been  into  the  cookies. 

Assuming  that  the  boat  was  tied  securely,  what  could  have  set  it 
adrift? 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  final  participle  constructions  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  106,  in  the  section  on  verbs. 
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2h.  Clauses  as  Adjectivals 

Adjectival  clauses  may  be  either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive, 
but  in  either  case  they  come  after  the  words  they  modify. 

Adjectival  clauses  are  commonly  introduced  by  relatives,  but 
nouns  giving  a  locality  can  be  followed  by  adjectival  clauses  be- 
ginning with  where,  and  those  giving  a  time  can  be  followed  by 
adjectival  clauses  beginning  with  when. 

He  spent  several  days  in  Chicago,  where  he  looked  at  the  things 
which  tourists  generally  see. 

There  are  certain  times  when  everyone  needs  solitude. 

An  introductory  word  can  often  be  omitted  if  the  clause  is  short, 
restrictive,  and  still  has  a  subject  without  the  introductory  word. 

It  is  time  he  left. 

The  suggestion  he  made  is  a  good  one. 

The  man  I  know  is  not  here. 

21.  Prepositional  Phrases  as  Adjectivals 

If  an  adjectival  prepositional  phrase  is  restrictive,  it  must 
come  immediately  after  the  word  it  modifies,  and  any  such  phrase 
that  must  come  in  this  position  is  interpreted  as  restrictive.  Never- 
theless post-positive  prepositional  phrases  can  be  nonrestrictive, 
but  when  they  are  non-restrictive  they  can  be  moved  to  a  position 
before  the  marker  of  the  nominal  phrase,  if  any. 

A  boat  under  full  sail  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  last  boat,  under  full  sail  despite  the  high  wind,  soon  caught 
the  others.  (The  complete  phrase  can  be  placed  before  the  subject.) 

The  last  boat,  by  putting  on  all  sail,  was  able  to  overtake  the 
others.  (Not  an  adjectival  phrase;  note  that  it  can  be  moved  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.) 

Since  prepositional  phrases  modify  either  nouns  or  verbs,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  form  to  indicate  which  they  modify, 
one  must  place  them  very  carefully.  In  general,  a  prepositional 
phrase  will  be  associated  with  the  next  preceding  word  which  is 
eligible,  but  one  which  follows  a  nominal  complement  will  be 
associated  with  the  verb  of  the  complement  structure.  Thus,  "be- 
hind the  house"  in  "He  washed  the  car  behind  the  house"  will  be 
interpreted  to  modify  "washed."  If  the  modification  is  to  apply 
to  the  nominal  complement,  it  should  be  given  in  some  structure 
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whose  modification  target  is  clearly  a  noun,  as  in  "He  washed  the 
car  which  was  behind  the  house." 

3:  Multiple  Modification 

Writing  which  makes  use  of  complex  modification  patterns  is  likely 
to  be  more  expressive  and  exact  than  that  which  is  limited  to  the 
simplest  formations.  Moreover,  the  effective  use  of  modifiers  gives 
an  impression  of  deliberation,  of  having  thought  carefully  about 
the  issue.  At  the  same  time,  one  should  not  try  to  hang  all  the 
modification  he  can  onto  nouns,  thinking  that  this  will  make  his 
writing  more  precise  and  seem  more  mature.  A  reader  follows  the 
main  line  of  expression  by  first  noting  the  main  subject  and  verb 
and  then  the  head  words  of  contributing  elements.  If  the  modifi- 
cation is  excessive,  he  has  trouble  in  recognizing  the  nominal  head 
words  through  the  screen  of  modifiers.  Also,  since  modifiers  are 
always  secondary  to  other  elements,  they  should  not  be  so  nu- 
merous that  the  reader  has  trouble  in  remembering  the  elements 
which  are  primary. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  rules;  they  are  merely  practical 
limitations  which  should  not  ordinarily  be  exceeded,  but  nothing 
which  is  said  should  encourage  one  to  omit  modification  needed 
for  precision  and  clarity.  Beginning  writers  should  examine  the 
writing  of  professionals  on  this  point. 

1 .  It  is  generally  unwise  to  place  more  than  three  items  between 
a  marker  and  a  noun  unless  they  are  in  parallel.  If  these  items  are 
long,  probably  two  are  enough. 

A  large  brick  town  house  .  .  .   (the  limit) 

A  complicated  prepositional  adjectival  phrase  .  .  .  (one  too 
many) 

A  pleasant,  peaceful,  well-kept,  and  prosperous  neighborhood  .  .  . 
(modifiers  in  parallel) 

In  general,  one  can  use  more  pre-positive  modifiers  with  a  noun 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  main  clause,  somewhat  fewer  with  subjects  of 
dependent  clauses,  still  fewer  with  complements,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  of  structural  importance.  Moreover,  frequent  use  of  the 
same  number  of  pre-positive  modifiers  is  likely  to  make  the  style 
monotonous,  and  frequent  use  of  heavy  modification  will  make  it 
clumsy. 

2.  When  two  or  more  constructions  are  used  as  post-positive 
modifiers  of  the  same  noun,  the  most  common  order  is :  first,  prepo- 
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sitional  phrase  or  clause  without  a  relative;  second,  participle  or 
infinitive;  and,  third,  a  clause  with  an  introductory  relative.  Re- 
strictive modification  comes  before  nonrestrictive. 

The  giris  in  the  car  waving  at  him  .  .  .  (prepositional  phrase 
then  participle) 

The  man  leaving  the  party  who  has  lost  his  hat  .  .  .  (participle 
then  clause  introduced  by  who) 

The  attempt  they  made  to  reform  the  language  .  .  .  (clause 
without  introductory  word  then  infinitive) 

The  investigation  now  being  concluded,  which  was  planned  to 
give  intensive  coverage  of  a  small  area,  .  .  .  (restrictive  before 
nonrestrictive) 

The  treasurer  of  the  college,  who  had  heard  this  story  before, 
.  .  .   (restrictive  before  nonrestrictive) 

One  is  in  danger  of  causing  mirth  unintentionally  when  string- 
ing modifiers  together  after  a  noun.  A  reader's  first  thought  is  to  as- 
sociate an  adjectival  modifier  with  the  nearest  preceding  nominal. 
When  a  modifier  ends  with  a  noun,  the  reader  may  associate  a 
second  modifier  with  this  noun,  unless  something  in  the  grammar 
or  meaning  directs  him  to  the  proper  target.  The  four  illustrations 
given  above  are  clear  enough,  but  the  following  two  are  not. 

The  doll  in  the  window  that  has  long  hair  .  .  . 
The  purple  cow  in  the  pasture  with  green  horns  .  .  . 

3.  To  avoid  having  too  long  a  suspension  between  a  subject 
noun  and  its  verb,  one  should  not  have  too  complicated  a  struc- 
ture of  cumulative  modification  after  the  subject  noun — that  is,  a 
sequence  of  modification  in  which  each  new  modifier  modifies 
something  in  the  preceding  modifier.  In  general,  one  should  try 
to  avoid  having  more  than  two  similar  structures  in  such  a  sequence 
or  more  than  three  of  any  kind.  The  following  subject  structures 
are  clumsy  because  they  have  too  much  cumulative  modification 
after  the  subject  noun,  even  though  each  successive  modifier  is  cor- 
rectly fitted  to  the  one  preceding  it. 

Students  who  have  maintained  an  average  which  places  them 
above  the  middle  of  their  class  will  be  allowed  to  take  one  additional 
course. 
Better:  If  a  student's  average  is  above  the  average  of  his  class,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  take  one  additional  course. 
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There  was  a  loud  and  angry  controversy  over  the  value  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  interviewers. 

Better:  There  was  a  loud  and  angry  controversy  over  the  value  of  the 
evidence  which  the  interviewers  had  gathered. 

Or:  The  value  of  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  interviewers  was  loudly 
and  angrily  debated. 

The  question  which  inevitably  arises  at  the  outset  of  any  in- 
vestigation which  is  conducted  by  amateurs  is  whether  they  have 
been  properly  trained. 

Better:  Whenever  an  investigation  is  conducted  by  amateurs,  an  in- 
evitable question  is  whether  they  have  been  properly  trained. 

4.  A  post-positive  modifier  in  parallel  structure  can  be  any 
length. 

It  has  all  the  signs  of  a  militant  role,  a  crusading  role7  a  re- 
former's role,  a  martyr's  role. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Adverbials 


In  traditional  grammar  words  which  "modify  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs"  are  all  called  adverbs.  This  classification  places 
somewhat,  and  other  words  with  similar  properties,  in  the  same 
class  as  quietly,  often,  and  now.  But  general  statements  about  the 
use  of  somewhat  do  not  apply  to  the  use  of  quietly,  nor  do  those 
made  about  quietly  apply  to  somewhat,  very,  or  almost.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  the  traditional  definition  is  used,  general  remarks  about 
the  behavior  of  adverbs  are  impossible,  for  if  the  statements  apply 
to  some  words  they  do  not  apply  to  others.  A  possible  solution  is 
to  define  the  term  "adverb"  so  as  to  establish  a  class  of  words  about 
which  general  remarks  can  be  made. 

But  even  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  problem  shows  that  this 
solution  is  not  easy.  In  the  following  sentences,  try  moving  the 
italicized  words  to  as  many  places  as  possible,  noting  any  changes 
in  meaning  that  result. 

He  will  finish  his  work  soon. 
He  has  gone  ahead. 
He  expressed  his  opinions  clearly. 
He  has  given  the  papers  back. 
He  brought  the  car  here. 
He  was  working  at  home. 
He  seldom  reads  anything. 
He  drove  the  car  faster. 
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In  each  of  these  sentences  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  word  is 
associated  with  the  meaning  of  a  verb;  that  is,  the  italicized  words 
modify  verbs.  In  all  the  sentences  except  the  last,  the  italicized 
word  will  modify  a  verb  in  any  place  where  it  can  be  placed,  but 
the  distributional  possibilities  of  these  words  are  not  the  same. 
Moreover,  in  some  instances  a  change  in  position  effects  a  change 
in  meaning.  If  this  book  attempted  a  full  description  of  English 
grammar,  it  should  trace  out  the  uses  of  these  words,  of  all  others 
like  them,  and  of  some  which  are  not  given,  but  it  would  be  giving 
information  that  is  not  needed  in  a  book  on  English  composition. 

Of  all  the  italicized  words,  soon  has  the  greatest  freedom  of 
movement,  provided  the  same  meanings  are  retained.  The  char- 
acteristic adverbial  positions  are  the  positions  it  can  occupy.  Only 
an  adverb  or  adverbial  construction  has  this  freedom  of  movement 
in  an  English  sentence,  but,  as  the  other  sentences  show,  adverbs 
differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  mobile.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  chapter  will  consider  the  positions  characteristic  of 
adverbs  with  the  positions  open  to  soon  as  a  basis.  Later  in  the 
chapter,  some  other  problems  in  the  use  of  adverbial  elements  will 
be  given. 

The  mobility  of  adverbial  elements  in  English  is  very  important 
in  composition.  No  other  single  attribute  of  English  grammar  is  so 
easily  exploited  to  control  emphasis,  to  vary  sentence  structure,  to 
fit  sentences  together  smoothly,  and  to  give  an  entire  passage  a 
pleasing  rhythm.  In  revising  a  difficult  passage,  one  should  always 
consider  the  placement  of  its  adverbial  elements.  Usually,  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  such  elements  will  permit  one  to  use  nor- 
mal sentence  patterns  (see  pages  54-56)  without  monotony. 
Thus  one  can  have  the  clarity  which  these  patterns  give  without 
sacrificing  other  qualities  of  good  style. 

1 :  Positions  of  Adverbs 

As  shown  on  pages  54-56,  the  basic  patterns  for  English  state- 
ments are  as  given  below.  The  verb,  of  course,  can  be  a  single 
word  or  a  phrase. 

S/V  He  is  painting. 

S/V/C  He  is  painting  something. 

S/V/CC  He  is  painting  it  red. 
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The  characteristic  adverbial  positions  can  be  given  by  reference 
to  these  patterns.  The  positions  are  the  same  in  clauses — de- 
pendent and  independent — and  in  constructions  made  with  non- 
finite  verbs.  The  positions  are  numbered  according  to  normal  word 
order  rather  than  according  to  importance. 

I.  Before  the  pattern: 

Proudly,  the  old  man  saluted  his  son. 

The  issue  then  being  debated  was  important. 

II.  Between  the  subject  and  a  finite  verb: 

He  once  lived  here. 

The  debate  over  the  issue  finally  ended. 

III.  After  the  first  item  in  the  verb  phrase: 

He  has  seldom  painted  more  skillfully. 

Having  often  been  reprimanded,  he  is  now  working  more  effi- 
ciently. 

If  the  verb  is  a  form  of  be  and  is  followed  by  a  complement,  an 
adverb  may  be  placed  after  the  first  item  in  the  verb  plus  comple- 
ment structure. 

He  is  usually  here  at  this  time. 

He  was  probably  anxious  to  be  present. 

He  is  obviously  the  man  we  need. 

IV.  After  the  pattern: 

He  is  talking  softly. 

He  finished  the  work  quickly. 

Swimming  easily,  he  soon  passed  the  halfway  mark. 

He  is  expected  to  respond  immediately.  (Modifies  the  infinitive.) 

1.  Unless  the  adverb  modifies  an  included  verb  form,  one  can- 
not be  inserted  within  a  nominal.  An  adverb  can,  of  course,  be 
used  to  modify  a  verb  in  a  construction  that  is  part  of  a  nominal, 
but  it  must  be  placed  so  that  the  target  of  its  modification  is  clear. 
In  the  following  sentence  the  target  is  not  clear. 

A  man  driving  a  car  recklessly  struck  a  woman.  (Recklessly  is  in 
position  IV  of  the  participle  construction  and  position  II  of  the 
clause. ) 

If  the  semantic  association  is  clear,  the  position  is  not  ambig- 
uous. 
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A  man  who  speaks  persuasively  makes  a  good  salesman. 

2.  An  adverbial  seldom  occurs  between  a  verb  (other  than  be) 
and  its  complement,  with  the  following  exceptions. 

a.  When  the  complement  is  an  infinitive  or  clause: 

He  tried  without  success  to  stop  the  car. 

John  has  worked  industriously  to  finish  the  job  on  time. 

He  insisted  strongly  that  the  experiment  be  repeated. 

If  an  adverbial  is  placed  after  an  infinitive,  it  modifies  the  in- 
finitive (as  does  "on  time"  above)  rather  than  the  finite  verb  form. 
See  also  the  discussion  of  split  infinitives  on  pages  107-8. 

b.  When  the  adverbial  is  of  the  type  represented  by  back,  away, 
and  down: 

They  took  down  the  awnings. 
They  took  the  awnings  down. 

They  took  them  down.  (If  the  complement  is  a  pronoun,  this 
order  is  required.) 

c.  WTien  the  adverb  gives  the  manner  of  the  action  and  when 
position  IV  is  remote  or  ambiguous.  Placing  the  adverb  between 
the  verb  and  complement  gives  a  slightly  different  rhythm  and 
emphasis  from  placing  it  elsehwere.  Compare: 

He  read  avidly  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

He  avidly  read  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

He  grasps  easily  the  issues  confronting  him  in  a  difficult  situation. 

He  easily  grasps  the  issues  confronting  him  in  a  difficult  situation. 

In  both  instances  the  complement  structure  contains  a  verb 
form.  If  the  italicized  adverb  were  placed  in  position  IV,  an  eligible 
word  would  come  between  it  and  the  word  it  actually  modifies. 

3.  Since  the  placement  of  adverbs  in  a  particular  sentence  is 
subject  to  many  variables,  it  is  impractical  to  give  rules  covering  all 
situations.  However  a  few  general  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

a.  Usually,  obviously,  surely,  and  adverbials  with  similar  mean- 
ings ordinarily  are  not  placed  in  position  IV. 

Surely,  we  must  reconsider  the  question. 
These  are  usually  the  best  available. 
Our  friend  obviously  was  mistaken. 

b.  Adverbials  telling  place,  manner,  or  time  are  ordinarily 
placed  in  position  III  or  position  IV,  sometimes  in  position  I,  al- 
most never  in  position  II. 
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He  drove  the  car  home. 

He  answered  the  question  correctly. 

He  will  return  tomorrow. 

He  has  skillfully  arranged  the  books  to  make  a  pleasing  display. 

c.  If  an  adverbial  of  time  is  used  in  addition  to  other  adverbials, 
it  is  often  better  to  place  it  in  position  I  and  place  the  others  else- 
where. 

Afterwards,  he  drove  the  car  slowly  into  the  garage. 

Yesterday  a  new  street  was  opened  through  the  park. 

Now,  commuters  can  reach  the  downtown  area  more  quickly. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  their  individual  distributional 
possibilities,  adverbs  should  be  placed  so  as  to  regulate  the  rhythm 
of  the  total  paragraph,  so  as  to  join  sentences  with  maximum 
smoothness,  and  so  as  to  give  each  adverb  the  desired  emphasis.  To 
learn  how  to  manage  these  effects,  one  must  study  the  placement 
of  adverbs  in  examples  of  good  writing  and  experiment  with  the 
placement  of  adverbs  in  his  own  writing. 

4.  There  are  a  few  words  which  show  a  considerable  versatility 
in  what  they  can  modify,  but  which,  for  convenience,  we  call  ad- 
verbs anyway.  Since  the  immediate  association  one  of  these  words 
has  is  indicated  only  by  the  position  it  has  in  a  sentence,  each 
must  be  placed  very  carefully.  The  most  common  are  only,  just, 
next,  last,  and  well.  The  following  illustrations  are  representative. 

Only  John  can  help  us  now. 
John  has  only  read  the  poem,  not  memorized  it. 
He  has  given  only  two  reasons. 

He  has  only  given  two  reasons.  (Heard  often  in  speech  but  the 
preceding  pattern  is  preferred  in  edited  writing.) 
It  is  contracted  only  by  dogs. 

He  just  found  the  car  a  moment  ago. 

He  just  read  the  poem;  he  did  not  memorize  it. 

Wait  just  a  minute. 

Just  wait  a  minute. 

There  were  just  three  people  left. 

Since  the  second  pattern  is  similar  to  the  first,  they  are  ambiguous 
in  writing  without  the  proper  distinguishing  contexts. 

Who  is  coming  next? 

The  next  composition  is  the  one  we  are  waiting  for. 

Next,  we  shall  hear  from  the  second  affirmative  speaker. 
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He  is  coming  last. 

He  was  last  seen  on  the  beach. 

He  finished  the  race  last  Tuesday. 

He  is  driving  well. 

The  car  was  well  driven. 

He  knew  well  that  he  should  not  have  come. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  do  now? 

2:  Adverbial  Constructions 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  adverbial  constructions: 

a.  Clauses  beginning  with  subordinating  conjunctions  like  since, 
because,  now  that,  and  as  soon  as. 

b.  Phrases  beginning  with  one  of  these  conjunctions,  such  as 
"after  considering  all  the  possibilities"  and  "when  possible." 

c.  Phrases  ending  with  adverbs  like  farther,  away,  more,  and 
later,  such  as  "a  few  miles  farther"  and  "several  hours  later." 

c/.  Phrases  introduced  by  prepositions. 

Constructions  of  the  first  two  types  (a  and  b)  are  always 
adverbial,  but  the  modification  target  for  a  construction  of  type 
c  or  d  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  modifying  construction. 

1.  Constructions  of  the  first  two  types  can  often  be  used  to  ex- 
press similar  meanings,  but  a  clause  gives  greater  importance  to  the 
idea  and  may  itself  contain  more  included  elements.  See  page  121 
on  "dangling  participles." 

While  investigating  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  the  com- 
mittee made  some  surprising  discoveries. 

While  the  committee  was  making  a  routine  investigation  of  all  the 
men  suggested  for  the  position,  it  learned  that  two  were  much  better 
qualified  than  the  others. 

2.  The  most  natural  positions  for  adverbials  of  these  types  are 
adverbial  positions  I  and  IV.  Placement  in  position  I  gives  the 
construction  slightly  more  emphasis  than  placement  in  position 
IV.  Other  matters  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  place  for  an  ad- 
verbial clause  are  the  total  construction  of  the  sentence  and  the 
sequence  of  ideas  being  presented  in  the  paragraph  of  which  the 
sentence  is  a  part.  If  there  are  other  adverbial  modifiers  with  prior 
claim  to  position  IV,  if  the  modified  verb  is  followed  by  a  long 
nominal  structure,  or  if,  as  in  this  sentence,  a  series  of  clauses  is 
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used,  position  I  should  probably  be  used.  If  the  adverbial  clause 
itself  is  very  long,  especially  after  its  verb,  it  should  probably  go  into 
position  IV,  which  is  more  open  and  therefore  capable  of  exten- 
sion. However,  these  mechanical  considerations  are  subordinate  to 
considerations  of  style  and  meaning.  For  models  of  sentences  with 
stylistically  different  patterns,  see  pages  299-302.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  selection  of  a  position  for  an  adverbial  clause 
is  the  orderly  presentation  of  ideas.  Preceding  adverbials  make  good 
transitions;  also  the  interrelations  between  the  details  of  the  dis- 
course generally  suggest  a  proper  order  of  presentation.  One  should 
not  set  forth  the  details  in  an  erratic  order  or  place  an  adverbial  in 
a  particular  position  just  to  vary  sentence  structure. 

If  an  adverbial  construction  of  these  types  is  short,  it  can  be 
placed  in  position  II  or  position  III.  Placement  in  either  position 
emphasizes  the  element  immediately  preceding  the  adverbial  con- 
struction, and  the  rhythmic  effect  is  often  desirable.  Frequently, 
use  of  one  of  these  positions  is  effective  when  the  adverbial  clause 
is  included  within  an  adjectival  or  nominal  clause,  for  it  is  then 
unmistakably  a  part  of  the  dependent  clause  and  not  of  the  main 
clause. 

Some  of  these  comments  are  illustrated  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, but  one  is  likely  to  learn  more  about  adverbial  modifica- 
tion from  intelligent  observation  than  from  memorizing  "rules"  of 
effective  word  order.  The  two  main  objectives  are  to  present  de- 
tails in  a  logical  sequence  and  to  avoid  ambiguities  by  placing 
adverbials  where  they  can  apply  to  only  one  modification  target. 

During  the  following  weeks  there  were  many  incidents  which 
showed  that  a  new  order  was  being  recognized,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly but  without  a  serious  interruption.  (Placing  the  italicized 
adverbial  at  any  other  position  would  weaken  the  basic  structure.) 

After  a  year  of  walking  and  of  organizing  car  pools,  the  Negroes 
of  this  small  city  had  established  a  right  to  nonsegregated  public 
transportation.  (The  verb  form  of  the  base  clause  gives  a  time 
preceding  another  time.  Starting  with  the  adverbial  prepares  the 
reader  for  it.) 

The  island  has  served  at  one  time  or  another  as  a  refuge  for 
pirates,  as  a  shipping  point  for  rum,  and  as  a  refueling  station  for 
intercontinental  air  lines.  (Placing  the  italicized  adverbial  before 
the  series  applies  its  modification  to  the  whole  series.) 

Lewis  and  Clark  took  this  route  to  the  west,  and  although  they 
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made  slow  progress,  things  are  different  now.  (The  adverbial  comes 
between  the  two  times  which  are  contrasted.) 

Today,  on  this  small  island,  there  are  more  than  3,000  residents, 
who  make  their  living  from  the  air  lines  and  from  the  tourists. 
(Placing  the  italicized  adverbials  initially  gives  them  prominence. 
Placement  in  position  IV  would  weaken  them  because  of  the  long 
adjectival  clause.) 

Quite  soon  after  I  arrived  on  the  island,  I  joined  my  friend  and 
we  planned  a  survey  of  the  outlying  waters.  (The  preceding  para- 
graph has  described  the  journey.  The  adverbial  is  therefore  a  transi- 
tional element.) 

Not  many  residents  of  the  city  realized  that  this  condition 
existed,  but  when  they  did  find  out  what  was  happening,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  mayor  appoint  a  new  chief  of  police.  (Relating  two 
statements.) 

Later  on  in  the  year,  these  birds  will,  unless  the  water  is  very  low, 
gather  on  the  lake  in  great  numbers,  driving  all  the  other  species 
away.  (Position  III.) 

There  are  always  some  hunters  who,  after  they  have  shot  their 
limit,  will  hide  the  smallest  birds  and  shoot  some  more.  (Position  II 
in  an  adjectival  clause.) 

At  this  dinner,  a  lesson  in  practical  politics  was  expounded  by 
Brown,  who,  until  he  made  this  speech,  had  been  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently impartial  to  suit  the  most  "non-partisan"  Whig.  (Placed 
in  the  position  of  logical  emphasis.) 

We  thought  that  if  a  new  administrator  could  be  appointed  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  his  predecessor.  (Inside  a 
nominal  clause.) 

3.  Constructions  of  the  third  type  (c,  p.  131)  fit  most  naturally 
into  adverbial  positions  I  and  IV.  In  position  I,  the  modification 
applies  to  the  clause  as  a  whole;  in  position  IV  to  the  verb. 

A  few  miles  away,  the  main  force  was  establishing  a  permanent 
base. 

The  advance  party  had  established  a  strong  position  several  miles 
farther  on. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  adverbial  is  one  of  time,  it  can  be  used  in 
position  II,  but  placement  in  this  position  may  be  awkward,  and 
it  should  be  used  only  when  the  rhythm  of  the  passage  as  a  whole 
is  thereby  improved  or  when  contrast  with  another  sentence  is  re- 
inforced. 

Division  headquarters,  a  few  days  later,  moved  into  the  prepared 
position. 
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If  the  meaning  of  the  construction  is  one  of  place,  it  should  not 
be  used  after  a  nominal  unless  it  is  to  modify  the  nominal. 

The  road  a  few  miles  back  is  the  one  we  should  have  taken. 
(Modifies  road.) 

A  few  constructions  of  the  third  type  can  be  used  in  position 
III,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  awkward  and  should  be  placed  there 
only  to  achieve  a  particular  emphasis.  It  is  better,  when  possible,  to 
use  an  adverbial  of  type  one  or  two  in  this  position,  if  one  is  needed. 

4.  Many  prepositions  can  introduce  a  phrase  which  is  either  ad- 
verbial or  adjectival,  depending  on  its  position  in  the  clause  or 
sentence.  Since  the  internal  characteristics  of  such  phrases  do  not 
tell  the  reader  what  is  being  modified,  he  must  discover  this  from 
the  position  of  the  phrase  or  from  the  probabilities  of  meaning. 
Three  positions  make  the  phrase  unmistakably  adverbial.  These  are 
before  the  subject,  immediately  after  a  verb  form,  and  immediately 
after  an  adverb. 

In  some  ways,  the  trip  was  pleasant. 
But  once  our  car  fell  into  a  ditch. 
We  climbed  slowly  from  the  car. 

The  modification  of  a  prepositional  phrase  placed  after  a  noun 
may  not  be  so  clear.  If  the  noun  is  a  subject,  a  following  phrase  is 
adjectival,  and  if  the  object  in  an  adjectival  phrase  is  itself  fol- 
lowed by  a  prepositional  phrase,  that  phrase  too  is  adjectival.  How- 
ever, a  prepositional  phrase  which  follows  a  noun  complement  is 
probably  adverbial,  although  an  adjectival  phrase  may  occur  in  this 
position.  Therefore,  one  should  use  constructions  in  this  position 
which  are  unmistakably  adjectival  or  adverbial,  unless  the  proba- 
bilities of  meaning  prevent  any  ambiguity. 

He  drove  the  car  in  the  ditch,  (ambiguous) 

He  drove  the  car  into  the  ditch,  (adverbial) 

He  drove  the  car  which  is  in  the  ditch,  (adjectival) 

He  was  driving  the  car  in  the  ditch,  (probably  adjectival) 

The  range  of  uses  which  a  preposition  may  have  often  appears  to 
be  arbitrary,  especially  to  one  who  is  not  a  native  speaker  and  tries 
to  learn  a  core  meaning  with  related  meanings.  For  example,  we 
ride  on  a  train  but  in  a  car.  Because  of  this  difficulty  in  establishing 
core  meanings  for  prepositions,  their  use  must  be  learned  from  the 
observation  of  comprehensive  instances,  and  persons  who  are  care- 
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less  or  inexperienced  in  written  English  make  frequent  mistakes  in 
their  use.  Information  on  the  meanings  of  specific  words  is  to  be 
found  in  a  dictionary,  and  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  selection 
of  a  preposition  should  consult  one.  Instances  of  mistakes  in  the 
selection  of  prepositions  are  found  on  pages  151-52. 

When  a  preposition  is  followed  by  two  or  more  simple  nominals, 
it  need  not  be  repeated,  but  when  the  nominals  are  long  and  con- 
tain additional  material  after  their  head  words,  the  prepositions 
should  be  repeated. 

Tables  for  all  the  verb  patterns  in  the  language  and  for  all  the 
variations  in  sentence  structure  would  require  many  pages. 

The  smallest  criticism  of  the  government  or  of  the  government's 
actions  is  punished  immediately. 

Certain  prepositions  are  customary  after  certain  verbs  and  cer- 
tain nouns.  If  words  that  require  different  prepositions  are  in  a 
series,  one  should  use  the  appropriate  preposition  for  each  im- 
mediately after  it  and  before  the  object. 

He  was  not  resentful  of  or  adverse  to  the  treatment  given  to  the 
prisoners. 

They  took  a  long  time  to  consider  the  objections  to  and  the 
reasons  for  the  alternative  courses. 

5.  Transitional  elements  such  as  however,  therefore,  and  on  the 
contrary  occupy  adverbial  positions  and,  like  adverbials,  may  be 
manipulated  to  regulate  emphasis  and  rhythm.  In  general,  the 
initial  position  gives  no  particular  emphasis  to  any  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  placement  in  adverbial  position  II  emphasizes  the 
subject,  placement  in  position  III  emphasizes  the  verb,  and  place- 
ment in  position  IV  considerably  weakens  its  force. 

All  new  members  of  Congress  are  fully  instructed  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  party  loyalty;  moreover ,  if  they  do  not  show  loyalty  they 
are  cut  off  from  what  little  patronage  is  available,  (position  I) 

The  first  two  tables,  for  example,  present  material  which  could 
be  presented  in  one.  (position  II) 

There  are,  of  course,  some  other  ways  to  present  the  issues,  (posi- 
tion III) 

New  members  of  Congress  generally  will,  therefore,  show  some- 
what less  independence  of  mind  than  they  might  otherwise  do. 
(position  III) 
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If  the  transitional  is  to  emphasize  an  adverbial  in  position  I,  it 
should  be  placed  immediately  after  the  adverbial  unless  the  ad- 
verbial is  a  clause.  If  the  adverbial  is  a  clause,  placement  of  a 
transitional  after  its  introductory  word  emphasizes  it. 

However,  after  serving  a  few  years,  the  members  of  Congress 
begin  to  form  smaller  blocs  with  other  Congressmen,  not  always  in 
the  same  party.  (Emphasis  on  main  clause.) 

After  forming  these  blocs,  moreover,  they  begin  to  assert  in- 
dependence in  other  ways.  (Emphasis  on  adverbial  phrase.) 

If,  therefore,  you  can  think  of  a  better  plan,  you  should  not 
hesitate  to  propose  it.  (Emphasis  on  adverbial  clause.) 

Good  writing  does  not  require  many  transitional  elements.  If 
the  sequence  of  ideas  is  worked  out  carefully  and  logically,  the  flow 
of  communication  will  be  clear  enough  most  of  the  time,  and 
transitional  elements  should  be  reserved  for  some  positive  con- 
tribution, either  in  meaning  or  in  style. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Function 
Words 


Several  classes  of  function  words  are  characteristically  used  in  one 
of  the  four  form-class  functions,  and  the  uses  of  these  have  been 
described  under  one  or  another  of  these  headings.  A  small  residue 
remains,  and  the  grammar  of  these  classes  is  discussed  here. 

1:  Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  are  used  to  join  elements  together  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  indicate  the  grammatical  and  semantic  relationship  be- 
tween them.  No  elaborate  discussion  is  necessary,  but  there  are  a 
few  points  worth  mentioning. 

COORDINATING   CONJUNCTIONS 

The  most  common  coordinating  conjunction  is  and.  It  can  be 
used  to  join  all  types  of  grammatical  elements,  but  all  elements 
which  are  joined  by  and  must  be  grammatically  equivalent.  This 
rule  means,  in  effect,  that  all  members  of  a  series  must  be  con- 
gruent in  grammatical  form — must  be  in  parallel  structure.  They 
must  belong  to  the  same  function  class,  must  be  structurally  simi- 
lar, and  must  have  in  common  such  relevant  properties  as  case  and 
tense.  The  following  sentences  show  violations  of  parallel  structure. 
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Afterwards,  things  had  gone  on  very  smoothly  and  for  the  most 
part  uneventful.  (Adverb  and  adjective.) 

After  being  rebuked  he  turns  to  a  bad  crowd  and  drank  all  day. 
(Past  and  present  verb  forms.) 

My  definition  of  self-confidence  is  the  ability  to  believe  in  one's 
self,  to  be  able  to  do  something  without  another's  counsel,  and  the 
belief  that  you  are  performing  the  action  in  a  correct  manner.  (Verb 
placed  in  series  with  nouns.  The  writer  was  misled  by  a  verb  in  a 
subordinate  level  of  structure.) 

The  sports  editor  on  this  is  one  of  the  best  students  of  football 
writing  for  any  paper  today  and  who  never  lets  his  loyalty  to  a 
local  team  distort  his  judgment.  (The  writer  combines  a  predicate 
with  a  modifying  clause.  The  who  should  be  omitted. ) 

Beginning  writers  are  first  tempted  to  write  everything  in  in- 
dependent clauses  and  to  join  some  of  these  with  coordinating 
conjunctions.  But,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  is  unlikely  that  all 
the  ideas  introduced  will  be  of  the  same  importance  to  the  main 
line  of  the  discourse.  When  students  have  been  told  to  differentiate 
between  the  ideas  in  their  writing  by  expressing  them  in  structures 
of  different  grammatical  levels,  they  are  likely  to  overdo  the  matter 
at  first.  They  bury  the  main  thread  of  the  discourse  under  a  mass  of 
subordinate  details,  and  lose  the  principal  subject  and  verb  in  a 
forest  of  dependent  structures.  Many  college  freshmen  have 
reached  this  stage  in  their  development  as  writers.  Consider  the 
following: 

Poor:  Since  there  were  more  women  voters  in  this  election  than  there 
have  been  in  any  other  in  quite  a  while,  and  they,  knowing  that  he 
could  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war,  voted  for  him  in  order  to 
keep  from  losing  their  sons  to  fighting.  (If  and  is  removed,  a  main 
clause  will  emerge,  but  the  result  will  still  be  bad.) 

Better:  Most  of  the  women  voted  for  him,  for  they  believed  he  could 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  and  their  sons  off  a  battle  field. 
Since  more  women  voted  in  this  election  than  in  any  other,  their 
preference  for  him  contributed  substantially  to  his  election. 

Poor:  Judging  by  these  factors  every  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  happy, 
successful,  and  well-liked  member  of  the  college  community  through- 
out his  school  life  should,  without  a  doubt,  go  through  fraternity 
rush  week,  because  it  gives  him  a  most  fabulous  and  profitable  start 
to  the  freshman  as  he  begins  his  higher  education.  (The  writer 
became  confused.) 
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Better:  If  these  statements  are  true,  every  boy  who  wants  to  be  a 
happy,  successful,  and  popular  member  of  the  college  community 
should  engage  in  fraternity  rush  activities,  for  he  will  be  given  a 
helpful  start  toward  this  goal. 

CORRELATIVE   CONJUNCTIONS 

The  chief  thing  to  remember  about  correlatives  is  that  they  must 
relate  grammatically  equivalent  elements.  That  is,  the  rule  of  par- 
allel structure  applies  to  the  structures  which  they  join. 

Neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  is  to  be  expected. 
He  realized  that  he  must  either  change  his  opinions  or  change 
his  friends. 

The  following  patterns  can  be  used  with  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

He  was  not  only  serious  about  his  painting  but  also  about  his 
music. 

He  was  serious,  not  only  about  his  painting,  but  also  about  his 
music. 

"that"  as  a  connective 

i.  Both  nominal  and  adjectival  clauses  can  be  introduced  by 
that.  If  the  nominal  clause  is  an  object  complement,  is  short,  and 
contains  a  subject,  an  introductory  word  can  often  be  omitted. 
One  can  also  be  omitted  from  an  adjectival  clause  that  is  short,  is 
restrictive,  and  contains  a  subject.  The  omission  of  an  introductory 
word  is  typical  of  an  informal  style.  Ordinarily  the  introductory 
word  should  not  be  omitted  from  two  consecutive  clauses. 

He  agreed  he  would  not  prosecute. 

He  insisted  there  was  no  reason  which  he  wished  to  make  public. 

That  was  the  last  place  he  wanted  to  investigate. 

2.  There  is  a  temptation  to  put  a  second,  and  redundant,  that 
before  the  subject  when  a  long  introductory  expression  comes  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  that  which  properly  introduces  the 
clause. 

It  is  true  that  only  through  this  method  of  comparing  and  study- 
ing the  issues  of  the  two  parties,  that  the  voters  can  make  a  proper 
selection. 
Better:  Only  by  comparing  and  studying  the  issues  can  the  voters 
make  a  proper  selection.  (At  least  remove  the  second  that.) 
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WHILE 

In  formal  English  while  is  used  only  as  a  subordinating  connec- 
tive meaning  "at  the  same  time";  but  it  sometimes  appears  in  in- 
formal English  as  a  subordinating  connective  meaning  "although" 
and  as  a  coordinating  connective  meaning  "on  the  other  hand." 
These  second  usages  may  in  time  become  fully  established,  but  at 
present  a  student  writer  should  avoid  them  unless  he  is  deliber- 
ately trying  to  create  an  impression  of  informality  and  shows  this 
attempt  by  consistent  use  of  conversational  expressions. 

Informal:  While  there  are  quite  a  few  good  halfbacks  playing  profes- 
sional football  today,  the  crop  of  good  fullbacks  is  pretty  small. 

Neutral:  Although  there  are  many  good  halfbacks  playing  professional 
football  today,  the  number  of  good  fullbacks  is  very  small. 

Informal:  The  Baltimore  Colts  are  standing  pat  with  their  champion- 
ship team,  while  the  other  teams  are  getting  all  the  new  blood  they 
can. 

Neutral:  The  Baltimore  Colts  will  have  virtually  the  same  players 
as  they  had  last  year,  but  the  other  teams  are  changing  their 
personnel  considerably. 

LIKE     FOR     AS 

In  conservative  English  like  is  used  as  a  preposition — that  is, 
with  a  following  nominal — and  as  is  used  to  introduce  clauses.  But 
the  use  of  like  as  a  subordinating  connective  (with  a  clause)  has 
become  rather  common  in  journalistic  writing.  In  most  student 
writing  this  usage  will  give  the  impression  of  ignorance,  unless  the 
student  is  obviously  trying  to  create  an  impression  of  informality 
and  is  consistently  using  conversational  expressions. 

Informal:  He  used  to  go  fishing  every  Saturday,  just  like  his  father  did. 
Neutral:  He  would  fish  a  few  hours  every  Saturday,  just  as  his  father 

would. 
Or:  Like  his  father,  he  would  fish  for  a  few  hours  every  Saturday. 

2:  Prepositions 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  frame  an  adequate  definition  of  a 
preposition  or  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  individual  prepositions  by 
memorizing  meanings.  The  meaning  of  any  word  is  derived  from 
the  sum  of  its  known  contexts,  but  the  contexts  of  most  common 
prepositions  are  too  diverse  for  simple  generalization.  Anyone  who 
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has  taught  English  to  foreigners  has  seen  this  characteristic  of 
preposition  meaning.  Unfortunately,  difficulty  with  prepositions  is 
not  confined  to  persons  who  are  not  native  speakers.  People  who 
have  spoken  English  all  their  lives  occasionally  use  a  wrong  preposi- 
tion in  writing,  even  though  they  may  use  the  same  preposition 
correctly  a  hundred  times  for  each  time  they  use  it  incorrectly. 

Errors  in  the  selection  of  a  preposition  fall  into  three  general 
categories.  One  is  the  use  of  the  wrong  preposition  for  the  mean- 
ing required  by  the  subject.  For  example,  one  may  write  "Close 
attention  was  given  for  the  careful  work."  The  proper  preposition 
here  is  to,  after  attention,  but  if  the  subject  had  been  reward,  the 
use  of  for  would  have  been  correct.  To  avoid  this  kind  of  error,  one 
must  keep  the  semantic  relations  of  subject  and  verb  in  mind. 
Another  kind  of  error  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  verbs  are  fol- 
lowed by  one  preposition  when  the  object  of  the  preposition  is  in 
one  semantic  category  and  by  another  when  this  object  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent category.  For  example,  we  agree  with  a  person  or  with  a 
statement  he  makes,  showing  accord.  But  we  agree  to  a  price  or  to 
a  suggestion,  or  to  anything  when  showing  compliance.  Errors  of 
the  third  category  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  verbs  are  con- 
sistently followed  by  one  particular  preposition,  if  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  any.  One  sympathizes  with  someone;  he  consents  to 
something. 

Dictionaries  are  not  always  helpful  on  these  points.  One  simply 
has  to  become  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  language  in  the  selec- 
tion of  prepositions  and  pay  constant  attention  to  the  semantic 
relations  and  requirements  of  the  key  words  in  a  sentence.  Most 
college  students  have  a  latent  recognition  of  the  correct  preposi- 
tion, but  they  must  be  on  guard  against  lapses  of  attention. 

3:  Pattern  Words 

For  the  number  of  a  verb  following  the  pattern  word  there,  see 
pages  102-3.  A  verb  following  it  used  as  a  pattern  word  is  always 
singular.  In  general,  one  should  use  pattern  words  rather  sparingly. 
Also: 

1.  Avoid  using  it  as  a  pattern  word  and  as  a  pronoun  in  the  same 
passage,  for  ambiguity  is  likely. 

Fielding  shows  the  city  as  a  place  of  great  evil,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  without  being  affected  by  it.  (At  least  substitute 
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"where  one  cannot  live  without."  Still  better,  use  "this  evil"  for  the 
last  it  as  well.) 

2.  Avoid  using  it  as  a  pattern  word  where  the  reader  might  inter- 
pret it  as  a  pronoun. 

I  knew  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  this  small  rock,  for  it  was 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction.  (Use  "extended"  as 
the  verb  and  thus  make  it  a  pronoun.) 

3.  Avoid  beginning  two  successive  sentences  with  there  as  a 
pattern  word,  or  two  successive  sentences  with  there  when  it  is  a 
pattern  word  in  one. 

There  were  five  against  us.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do.  (Make 
we  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence.) 
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Revising  Grammar 
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The  following  pages  contain  sentences  taken  from  student  writing 
and  arranged  in  groups  so  that  all  sentences  in  each  group  have  at 
least  one  type  of  error  in  common.  The  sentences  have  been 
edited  very  little,  and  therefore  some  of  them  have  other  errors  in 
addition  to  the  one  which  places  them  in  a  particular  group.  A 
proper  revision  may  require  more  than  a  simple  substitution  of  one 
word  or  grammatical  form  for  another. 

Aside  from  sheer  carelessness,  the  mistakes  in  grammar  which 
are  made  by  native  speakers  of  English  usually  fall  within  one  of 
three  general  categories.  They  may  result  from  ignorance  of  the 
standard  usages,  from  an  attempt  to  follow  false  or  imperfectly 
understood  textbook  rules,  or  from  failure  to  observe  in  the  sen- 
tence one  of  the  basic  structural  patterns.  Errors  in  the  third  cat- 
egory usually  result  from  the  use  in  writing  of  patterns  which  the 
writer  does  not  often  use  in  speech  or  from  failure  to  maintain,  in 
the  relatively  unfamiliar  medium  of  writing,  pattern  consistency. 
Errors  in  the  third  category  can  be  materially  reduced  as  experience 
in  reading  and  writing  increases  and  as  the  writer  begins  to  bring 
the  basic  grammatical  patterns  into  conscious  recognition  and  con- 
trol. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  mechanical  selection  of  a  form  from  a  list 
of  alternates  is  of  much  learning  value.  The  efficient  way  to  avoid  a 
particular  error  is  to  see  what  has  caused  the  error,  to  recognize  the 
reason  behind  the  mistake,  for  the  errors  in  language  are  seldom 
random  errors.  A  student  who  wishes  to  gain  the  maximum  value 
from  these  exercises  will  do  more  than  simply  make  the  required 
substitution;  he  will  examine  the  total  sentence  and  supply,  or  be 
prepared  to  supply,  a  reason  why  the  student  who  originally  made 
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the  mistake  did  so.  For  example,  the  first  sentence  in  the  first 
exercise  illustrates  an  error  in  nominal  agreement.  The  writer  is 
talking  about  a  single  person  and  then  shifts  his  attention  to  make 
a  general  reference,  improperly  shifting  to  a  plural  form  as  he  does 
so.  In  the  second  sentence  the  writer  is  using  the  plural  pronoun  as 
a  genderless  form,  because  the  noise  of  the  chair  would  be  the 
same  whoever  rose  hastily. 

A  few  sentences  in  these  exercises  conform  to  common  conversa- 
tional usage  but  not  to  the  usages  of  written  English.  They  are  to 
be  revised  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  edited  written  English, 
but  the  nature  of  the  mistake  should  be  pointed  out. 

Number  Agreement  Among  Nominals 

1.  He  would  have  played  football  in  an  age  when  athletes  were 
just  another  person. 

2.  It  sounded  as  if  someone  moved  the  chair  in  their  haste  to 
get  up. 

3.  Everyone  stood  and  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  river. 

4.  Each  of  them  was  pleased  that  they  had  not  been  given  the 
responsibility. 

5.  Most  of  the  time  when  you  put  the  blame  on  someone  else 
you  accuse  them  without  cause. 

6.  If  anyone  missed  seeing  this  game,  he  concludes,  they  missed 
seeing  eleven  men  play  within  an  inch  of  precision. 

7.  This  law  requires  all  boys  who  reach  their  eighteenth  birth- 
day to  register  with  his  local  draft  board. 

8.  Our  grandchildren  could  go  to  school  happily  and  peacefully 
without  despising  his  neighbor  just  because  of  his  color. 

9.  A  priest  or  minister  uses  their  car  very  often. 

10.  One  team  was  so  well  drilled  by  their  coach  that  it  outplayed, 
outmaneuvered,  and  outstripped  the  uninspired  other  team. 

11.  This  type  of  comic  strips  once  pleased  me. 

12.  Others  have  had  generation  after  generation  appear  in  their 
comic  strip. 

13.  We  squeezed  each  other's  hand  as  hard  as  we  could. 

14.  Six  rows  of  desk  were  bolted  to  the  floor  beneath  six  light 
fixtures. 

1 5.  They  were  having  to  make  their  own  bed. 

16.  He  praised  all  the  players,  writing  about  their  individual  per- 
formance in  the  game. 
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17.  They  have  their  license. 

18.  Many  of  his  drawings  resemble  quite  closely  the  actual  ob- 
ject. 

19.  Then,  if  they  don't  want  to  be  an  active  participant,  put 
them  in  the  reserve. 

20.  I  don't  think  the  auto  should  be  banned,  but  I  do  think  the 
people  who  drive  them  should  be  trained. 

21.  Parson  Adams  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  significant 
characters  in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews. 

22.  Milton  feels  that  he  cannot  praise  anyone  who  is  virtuous 
unless  they  have  been  tempted  greatly  against  that  virtue. 

23.  Often  they  make  enemies  out  of  your  best  friend. 

Nominals  and  Antecedents 

Demonstratives  and  Pronouns  Other  than  It 

1.  On  the  other  hand,  Jones  made  many  promises,  sounding 
as  if  the  position  would  do  more  good  for  himself  than  for  the 
country. 

2.  The  stranger  told  Samson  that  he  wished  he  had  fought  him 
before  Samson  was  blinded. 

3.  And  there  in  the  middle  stands  Joseph  who,  although  un- 
known to  him,  by  his  birth  is  a  man  of  the  city  but  by  his  life  a 
man  of  the  country. 

4.  There  was  no  one  better  than  myself. 

5.  I  suppose  that  everyone  has  one  person  whom  they  envy. 
They  respect  them  and  try  to  pattern  their  life  to  their  friends. 

6.  After  all,  he  is  an  Oxford  man,  and  this  must  have  some 
merit. 

7.  At  least  in  those  days  they  thought;  now  days  no  one  thinks 
but  the  scientist. 

8.  In  the  past  he  was  a  national  sports  figure,  and  his  muscular 
build  with  his  gruff  voice  emphasized  this. 

9.  While  this  man  was  reading  this  comic  strip,  I  was  standing 
waiting  for  him  to  drop  the  paper. 

10.  In  Milton's  Areopagitica  he  takes  a  firm  stand  for  freedom 
of  the  press. 

11.  The  giant  claimed  that  Samson  used  magical  powers,  and 
Samson  amuses  him  by  saying  that  he  had  no  magical  spells. 

12.  Eight  of  my  friends  and  myself  have  been  invited  to  go  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  duck  hunting  camps  in  the  world. 
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13.  It  seems  he  left  the  country  when  he  was  very  young,  with  a 
lot  of  money  which  his  father  had  left  him  after  his  death. 

Mistakes  in  Using  It 

1.  After  releasing  the  gig  off  my  leg,  I  got  him  to  the  trailer,  and 
although  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  I  put  a  pretty  good  splint  on  his 
injury. 

2.  Fielding  shows  the  city  as  the  place  of  most  evil,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  live  without  being  affected  by  it. 

3.  They  are  now  finding  it  hard  competing  with  someone  who 
has  gone  to  college. 

4.  He  provides  the  spark  when  it  needs  it. 

5.  He  preached  that  you  should  not  despair  if  something 
goes  wrong,  but  did  not  practice  it. 

6.  It  is  unusual  to  visit  someone  who  has  never  owned  a  tele- 
vision, but  I  have  done  so  several  times.  I  have  talked  to  them  about 
it,  and  they  seem  very  satisfied. 

7.  If  advertising  must  be  pictorial,  rather  than  written,  then 
make  it  a  work  of  art. 

8.  The  answer  will  be  found,  or  in  due  time  it  will  be  answered 
by  Russia. 

9.  Someone  with  that  much  imagination  never  ceases  to  im- 
press me,  especially  when  he  can  set  it  down  on  paper. 

10.  I  lied  but  it  worked. 

11.  When  aggressive  nations  begin  to  spread  their  forces  outside 
their  territory,  they  should  be  pushed  back  into  place  even  if  it 
takes  a  world  war,  because  sooner  or  later  it  will  come  and  bring 
destruction  with  it. 

12.I  wasn't  pleased  about  this,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  I  went  anyhow. 

13.  Naturally,  as  we  slowed  down,  the  temperature  in  the  car 
went  up  with  it. 

14.  He  finds  that  it  can,  so  next  week  he  looks  to  see  if  it's  three 
times  in  a  row.  It  is,  so  he  looks  for  the  reason. 

Adjectivals 

1 .  Glancing  over  these  many  reasons,  there  is  little  doubt  why 
Prince  Valiant  is  my  favorite  comic  strip. 

2.  Looking  around  the  room,  the  next  thing  that  is  noticeable 
is  the  table. 
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3.  Like  all  prospective  college  students,  the  week  preceding  my 
journey  to  New  Orleans  was  a  hectic  one. 

4.  Thinking  of  all  the  joy  Christmas  morning  would  have 
brought,  if  this  terrible  thing  had  not  happened,  tears  began  to  roll 
down  my  cheek  and  I  began  to  sob  loudly. 

5.  The  campaign  was  more  of  the  old  Procter  and  Gamble 
type,  which  was  well  organized  and  put  to  the  people  as  they  like  it. 

6.  After  putting  a  tap  on  her  telephone  and  a  man  to  trail  her, 
much  evidence  was  obtained  to  prove  her  guilty. 

7.  Having  spent  considerable  time  in  Atlanta,  it  was  a  good 
feeling  to  return  again. 

8.  Teachers  are  not  getting  paid  enough,  necessitating  changes 
of  jobs. 

9.  After  several  days  of  mere  existence  in  the  middle  of  build- 
ing activity,  my  life  began  to  settle  down. 

10.  By  pointing  out  his  passing  and  punting  prowess  during  the 
game,  the  reader  is  well  aware  of  the  value  of  this  particular  player 
in  this  game. 

n.  My  two  cousins  are  the  same  type  as  my  sisters,  who  are  girls 
also. 

12.  A  grand  jury  investigation  has  been  scheduled  into  the 
wreck. 

13.  The  floor  is  a  very  deep  brown,  with  splashes  of  cream,  that 
nearly  matches  the  upper  wall,  scattered  on  it. 

14.  There  is  nothing  to  do  worth  while  here. 

15.  This  will  seem  to  me  to  make  my  job  of  the  future  enjoyable. 

16.  If  and  when  I  do  graduate,  which  I  intend  to  do,  I  believe  I 
will  have  gained  more  than  just  an  education. 

17.  The  last  number  on  the  program  usually  was  a  chorus  con- 
sisting of  all  the  students. 

18.  One  would  be  led  to  expect  a  hardened-criminal  type  per- 
son, but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Verbs 

Number 

1.  There  is  all  sorts  of  things  to  do. 

2.  The  many  forms  of  teen-age  hoodlumism  or  gangsterism  has 
been  blamed  on  many  factors  by  many  people. 

3.  The  spirit  and  effort,  he  says,  which  were  skillfully  dis- 
played in  the  power-packed  rushes  of  the  line,  was  heart  warming. 
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4.  The  father  of  the  twins  add  interest  to  the  strip. 

5.  The  characters  in  'Togo/'  which  includes  an  owl,  an  alli- 
gator, a  bear,  and  a  turtle,  display  typical  human  behavior. 

6.  There  was  just  two  minutes  remaining. 

7.  Some  books  give  the  term  "sentence  fragment"  to  a  group  of 
words  which  do  not  have  a  verb. 

8.  The  base  of  the  walls  have  been  painted  brown  so  the  dirt 
won't  show. 

9.  Neither  were  able  to  muster  a  serious  scoring  threat. 

10.  The  stained  wood  frames,  like  the  other  woodwork,  is  not 
likely  to  show  dirt. 

1 1 .  Our  foreign  policy  lack  the  strength  it  should  have. 

12.  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  few  things  wrong  with  his  story. 

13.  These  words  express  his  belief  that  the  present  evils  he  is 
suffering  was  caused  by  him. 

14.  He  would  probably  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which  helps  boys 
grow  both  physically  and  mentally. 

15.  One  of  the  most  fantastic  and  interesting  characters  are 
Mandrake  and  Norda,  his  beautiful  girl  friend. 

16.  The  string  of  low  evaluations  are  started  by  neighbors  and 
fellow  workers. 

17.  A  small  group  participate  in  the  games. 

18.  On  the  exterior  side,  there  is  the  windows. 

19.  All  my  clothing  were  dirty. 

20.  The  main  feature  of  the  room  are  its  size  and  its  bareness. 

21.  The  driver's  test  are  a  joke,  and  the  answers  can  be  found  on 
the  question  card. 

22.  A  row  of  wooden  chairs  line  the  back  wall. 

23.  I  found  that  the  whole  matter  of  grades  and  studies  were 
viewed  in  quite  a  different  light. 

24.  There  were  more  women  voters  in  this  election  than  there 
has  been  for  a  long  time. 

25.  The  business  world,  as  well  as  the  other  professions,  are  look- 
ing for  college  graduates. 

Problems  with  Modals 

1.  He  implies  that  California  might  have  given  an  even  better 
performance  against  Alabama,  if  it  were  not  for  the  penalties  called 
against  them  at  crucial  moments  of  the  game. 
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2.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  game 
between  Army  and  Navy  would  be  a  victory  for  Navy. 

3.  If  Washington  had  radio  in  his  time,  he  could  have  sat  next 
to  a  microphone  and  people  all  over  the  nations  could  hear  him  in 
person. 

4.  I  would  have  gladly  forgotten  the  whole  thing  if  only  1 
could  leave  without  anyone  noticing. 

5.  He  could  not  decide  which  university  he  shall  attend. 

6.  Certainly,  he  could  put  more  blame  on  this  poor  fellow,  had 
he  felt  so  inclined. 

7.  We  soon  found  our  money  was  almost  gone,  and  I  for  one 
would  have  starved  before  I  would  send  home  for  any. 

8.  He  also  has  had  the  contention  all  along  that  Notre  Dame 
couldn't  have  so  bad  a  team  last  year. 

9.  When  I  have  chosen  my  field  in  which  I  want  to  excel,  I 
would  be  happy. 

10.  In  high  school,  I  waited  until  the  last  possible  moment  had 
come  before  I  would  begin  all  of  the  things  I  needed  to  do. 

11.  Suppose  that  Darling  would  have  graduated  from  college 
around  1937. 

12.  If  Louise  would  have  pushed  him  harder  and  helped  him 
more  than  she  did,  things  might  have  been  different;  but  she 
did  not. 

13.  If  the  law  would  clamp  down  on  the  gangs  in  the  early 
stages,  maybe  some  will  turn  from  their  criminal  ways. 

14.  The  world  is  relatively  peaceful,  and  a  man  could  live  and 
be  fed  without  ever  facing  reality. 

15.  If  McLeod  would  have  saved  some  of  his  money,  he  would 
have  held  the  business  up. 

16.  In  high  school,  I  waited  until  the  last  possible  moment  be- 
fore I  would  begin  all  of  the  things  I  needed  to  do. 

Miscellaneous  Finite  Verb  Problems 

1.  It  seemed  such  a  short  time  since  we  left  San  Diego. 

2.  The  test  had  taken  only  two  hours,  and  I  knew  I  passed. 

3.  These  ideas  weren't  stressed  as  much  as  the  main  idea  and 
are  just  mentioned. 

4.  The  Navy,  then,  obtain  his  interest  by  offering  new  prob- 
lems for  solution. 
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5.  I  have  expected  my  family  to  provide  all  of  the  necessary 
little  items  which  I  needed. 

6.  However,  Mary  became  pregnant,  and,  learning  this,  she 
had  decided  to  stay  at  home  and  guard  her  health. 

7.  She  is  from  Houston  and  knew  a  lot  more  about  social  con- 
duct than  I  did. 

8.  You  are  given  lessons  to  do,  and  you  do  them  the  best  you 
can  without  fully  understanding  why  or  how  you  did  it. 

9.  My  mind  and  feet  were  burning  with  anxiety  since  the  past 
week  when  I  first  heard  of  the  overnight  hike. 

10.  Since  the  automobile  was  invented,  the  world  had  improved 
a  great  deal. 

11.  The  faults  of  my  country  can  be  place  under  three  headings. 
12.I  was  certain  from  this  day  on  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

13.  He  said  that  there  are  fewer  accidents  among  the  students 
who  have  been  taught  the  mechanics  of  an  auto  than  there  was 
among  those  who  weren't. 

14.  It  seem  almost  inconceivable  that  the  thing  I  had  loved 
failed  me. 

15.  This  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  regret  being  a  gentleman. 

16.  The  attitude  of  people,  even  that  of  my  own  friends,  was 
different  toward  me  now  that  I  go  to  college. 

17.  He  was  lost  on  a  ship  which  sunk  during  a  storm  on  the 
Irish  Sea. 

18.  The  person  that  has  gone  to  college  spent  more  time  and 
gained  a  better  knowledge  of  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Adverbial  and  Transitional  Elements 

1.  Those  persons  with  only  a  grammar  school  education  on  the 
whole  are  in  the  lowest  income  bracket. 

2.  Those  persons  who  have  a  high  school  education  up  until 
recently  were  able  to  pick  their  jobs  in  their  particular  field  of 
endeavor. 

3.  Lady  Booby,  although  very  rich  and  of  seemingly  high  social 
standing,  desires  Joseph. 

4.  Adams  fits  perfectly  in  a  book  of  satire  in  many  ways. 

5.  A  doctor  is  able  to  visit  his  patients  easier  if  he  has  an  auto- 
mobile even  late  at  night. 

6.  It  was  during  the  middle  thirties  that  the  movie  industry 
really  became  popular  with  the  development  of  talking  movies. 
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7.  We  are  told  in  these  lines  by  the  chorus  that  Samson  should 
not  despair. 

8.  By  daylight  we  were  off  of  anything  that  resembled  even  a 
trail. 

9.  Mother,  too,  although  she  only  completed  high  school  by 
working  her  way  through  it,  always  has  been  able  to  help  me  with 
English. 

10.  Having  not  been  a  member  of  this  club,  I  cannot  answer. 

1 1 .  From  this  we  can  only  logically  conclude  that  movies  are  not 
as  good  as  people  consider  them  to  be. 

12.  Many  current  movies  feature  gangsters  and  hoodlums  as 
more  or  less  heroes. 

13.  One  can  take  the  family  for  a  ride  Sunday  evening  in  the 
country. 

14.  She  did  not  feel  that  her  reputation  would  be  ruined  because 
of  her  age. 

15.  Had  Jackson  been  born  ten  years  later,  I  believe  that  his 
entire  life  would  have  been  different. 

16.  Christian,  by  then  successful  in  business,  would  have  proba- 
bly been  active  in  organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

17.  No  mention  is  usually  made  of  this  theme  until  the  date  for 
it  to  be  turned  in. 

18.  He  soon  disappeared  around  a  hunk  of  rock,  and  not  till 
fifteen  minutes  later  did  I  catch  sight  of  him. 

19.  I  would  have  gladly  forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

20.  There,  of  course,  are  many  things  which  could  have  changed 
the  whole  story. 

21.  During  my  stay  in  college  I  am  sure  that  I  will  have  many 
important  decisions  to  make. 

22.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  study  the  rules 
set  up  by  the  highway  department  thoroughly. 

23.  She  has  some  traits  that  I  wish  I  possessed  very  much. 

Selection  of  Prepositions 

1.  This  is  different  to  other  classrooms. 

2.  Special  note  is  given  for  the  very  fine  defensive  play  of  sev- 
eral players. 

3.  Now,  after  obtaining  the  most  powerful  forces  of  the  world 
our  policy  is  still  defensive. 
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4.  It  was  divided  in  five  sections. 

5.  City  buses  would  be  jammed  full  with  people  at  all  time. 

6.  He  was  very  unhappy  with  the  treatment  he  got. 

7.  Since  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  the  United 
States  has  been  an  independent  country. 

8.  Much  social  awkwardness  is  caused  from  improper  home 
training. 

9.  I  started  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  in  which  I  was 
driving. 

10.  Their  success  or  failure  will  be  determined  in  a  large  measure 
on  their  education. 

11.  They  crashed  into  the  arms  of  the  massive  old  oak  tree  on 
the  side  of  our  house. 

12.  And  on  the  last  moment  I  decided  to  bring  along  a  small 
anchor. 

13.  They  feel  entitled  for  something  in  return. 

14.  This  applies  for  the  women. 

1 5.  This  would  cause  problems  to  the  teachers  and  parents. 

16.  I  shall  explain  my  fondness  of  Doctor  Rex  Morgan. 

17.  Much  conversation  of  mutual  friends  and  experiences  fol- 
lowed. 

18.  They  all  have  sufficient  facilities  in  which  to  make  one's  stay 
here  a  pleasant  one. 

19.  They  tried  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in  their  own  experi- 
ences of  life  itself. 

Parallel  Structure 

Elements  Omitted 

1.  Being  on  my  own  gives  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
knowing  that  I  am  reaching  the  adult  stage  in  human  life. 

2.  If  something  isn't  done,  our  men  and  women  of  tomorrow 
will  undoubtedly  be  affected  more  than  the  present. 

3.  The  attitude  of  people,  even  of  my  own  friends,  was  dif- 
ferent now  that  I  was  going  to  college. 

4.  Superhighways  are  built  and  still  being  built  all  over  the 
country. 

5.  Samson  is  tempted  by  Dalila  to  return  to  the  life  they  had 
led  and  succumb  to  his  old  weaknesses. 

6.  For  one  thing,  girls  would  rather  go  out  with  college  students 
than  high  school  boys. 
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7.  I  believe  the  author  realized  she  was  a  good  woman  even 
though  not  as  respectable  as  most  men  would  like  their  wives  to  be. 

8.  The  streets  are  shaded  with  trees  in  Miami  and  most  south- 
ern cities. 

9.  Parson  Adams  plays  the  role  of  both  a  hero  and  dumbbell  in 
the  book. 

10.  A  perfect  example  of  this  is  Joseph  Andrews,  for  anyone  can 
see  he  has  truly  been  tempted  and  yet  remained  virtuous. 

11.  This  lodge  is  where  we  will  enjoy  our  three  days  while  not  out 
hunting. 

Parallelism  Violated 

1.  The  study  hall  is  rather  dull,  poorly  lighted,  and  a  place  of 
discipline  with  an  over-all  feeling  of  closeness. 

2.  They  should  make  it  a  work  of  art  instead  of  bizarre  and 
gaudy. 

3.  I  have  to  clean  my  room,  make  my  bed,  do  some  of  my 
washing,  and  trying  to  find  a  nice  little  place  to  eat  each  evening. 

4.  There  is  often  some  older  criminal  who  persuades  the  gang 
to  rob  an  establishment  for  him,  and,  in  return,  receiving  part  of 
the  loot. 

5.  The  parson  was  a  rather  simple  person  in  that  he  was  con- 
stantly pulling  foolish  stunts  like  going  the  wrong  way  in  the  hall 
back  to  his  bed  and  would  end  up  in  bed  with  Fanny. 

6.  They  wouldn't  think  of  going  out  and  get  a  job. 

7.  One  of  the  saddest  and  hard  to  accept  faults  of  our  nation 
is  its  decline  in  fighting  spirit. 

8.  He  didn't  know  how  to  fence,  dance,  or  any  other  fine  arts. 

9.  Darling  took  to  drinking  rather  than  the  task  of  supporting 
them. 

10.  Ten  men  can  do  a  job  quicker  and  more  economically. 

11.  She  kept  her  appearance  the  most  attractive  to  young  men 
as  possible. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  She  told  me  to  come  up  to  her  room,  and  while  she  was 
looking  for  them,  we  could  have  a  drink. 

2.  Yet  he  is  always  trying  to  play  the  role  of  a  hero  in  saving 
someone  from  being  raped  or  their  ideals. 

3.  These  are  the  two  main  reasons  for  the  difference  between 
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the  leisure  time  spent  by  college  students  and  leisure  time  spent  by 
high  school  students. 

4.  His  only  fault  was  his  temper  sometimes  got  out  of  hand. 

5.  There  are  no  high  school  fraternities  so  naturally  no  frater- 
nity parties. 

6.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to  following  Daisy,  hoping  for  a 
chance  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her  and  eventually  marry- 
ing her. 

7.  These  races  are  usually  about  seventy  miles,  taking  from 
eight  to  twenty  hours  depending  entirely  on  the  wind. 

8.  Success  in  one's  studies  is  not  only  important  because  it  en- 
ables one  to  complete  his  college  career,  but  also  because  it  enables 
the  student  to  take  part  in  other  activities  without  developing  too 
many  frustrations. 

9.  Personality  development,  learning  to  be  independent,  and 
your  education  are  all  vital  parts  of  college  life. 

10.  I  just  wonder  if  I  am  capable  of  coordinating  the  involved 
system  of  changing  gears,  stepping  on  the  gas,  watching  for  traffic 
signs  or  lights,  and  always  being  ready  for  that  sudden  warning 
which  causes  you  to  throw  on  the  brakes. 

1 1 .  Nick  is  used  as  the  central  intelligence  to  keep  the  point  of 
view  constant  as  well  as  the  narrator  of  the  story. 

12.  Nick  moves  to  West  Egg,  which  is  an  exclusive  residential 
section  on  a  body  of  land  shaped  like  an  egg  and  having  an  identi- 
cal twin,  East  Egg,  separated  from  it  by  a  body  of  water. 

13.  I  was  sick  by  the  time  we  went  under  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  until  we  docked  in  Japan. 

Incomplete  Constructions 

1.  I  don't  have  to  run  from  one  end  of  campus  to  the  other  for 
my  next  class. 

2.  If  not  for  the  advancement  in  cameras,  film,  and  sound,  the 
movies  would  be  back  where  they  were  in  1920. 

3.  I  like  the  article  because  Scully  continually  gives  examples 
what  he  is  trying  to  prove. 

4.  I  think  all  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  teen-agers  would  learn 
behave  properly. 

5.  He  thinks  that  timing  was  a  bit  off . 

6.  As  I  rode  up  the  elevator,  the  butterflies  in  my  stomach 
started  flying. 
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7.  A  bass  is  far  superior  to  any  fish  in  existence. 

8.  I  like  Chicago — anyway,  as  much  as  I  have  seen. 

9.  The  first  day  he  came  I  began  to  like  him. 

10.  Of  all  the  comic  books  and  newspaper  comic  strips  I  have 
read,  I  like  the  ones  that  are  more  or  less  sarcastic. 

11.  One  of  the  group  runs  off  with  another's  wife  and  another 
member,  borrowing  money  from  Wilson,  denies  the  loan  later. 

12.  Milton's  reason  for  "Lycidas"  was  to  express  his  sorrow  for 
his  friend  and  classmate,  Edward  King. 

13.  There  should  be  no  reason  for  any  child  be  forced  to  leave 
school. 

14.  The  end  of  last  season  the  New  York  Yankees  found  them- 
selves in  second  place. 

1 5.  Other  reasons  I  have  chosen  this  strip  are  its  quiet  humor  and 
its  fictitious,  but  not  fantastic,  plot. 

16.  My  first  thought  was  to  grasp  something  and  hold  on  but 
there  was  nothing. 

17.  He  begins  his  article  with  an  idea  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
his  main  throughout  his  discussion. 

18.  He  twisted  and  dove  so,  I  had  to  quit  chasing  him. 

19.  Quite  often  a  person  on  screen  will  not  even  resemble  the 
image  of  the  character  you  have  received  from  reading  the  book. 

20.  A  bulletin  board,  situated  on  the  entrance  wall,  could  be 
made  attractive  by  tacking  the  numerous  announcements  dis- 
tributed daily  by  the  University. 

21.  Although  Samson  has  erred  and  is  now  being  punished,  he 
is  advised  and  believes  in  his  final  pardon. 

22.  This  conclusion  is  by  many  of  my  former  teachers. 

23.  The  other,  only  less  obvious  than  the  first,  is  that  the  gaining 
of  wealth  does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  rise  in 
social  position. 

24.  I  feel  with  these  four  years  behind  me  I  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  to  achieve  the  goal  of  my  own  choice. 

25.  Soon  I  could  ride  my  bike  as  well  as  I  needed. 

Incorrect  Forms  Used 

1.  His  wife,  without  realization  of  the  damage  she  was  doing, 
was  slowly  but  surely  destroying  what  little  ambition  he  still  had. 

2.  Any  woman  that  can  keep  her  husband  as  happy  as  she  kept 
him  is  somewhat  of  a  genius. 
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3.  He  was  a  success  in  business. 

4.  There  is  little  brother,  whom  always  manages  to  get  into 
trouble. 

5.  If  his  father-in-law's  business  had  been  successful,  his  mar- 
riage life  probably  would  have  been  happier  and  would  have  lasted 
longer. 

6.  The  bush  pilot,  who  we  hired  at  the  airport,  was  not  very 
good. 

7.  The  route  went  between  volcano  islands  and  jagged  moun- 
tains. 

8.  He  is  aiming  for  our  highest  office — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  I  have  often  heard  young  people  say  that  after  they  were 
finished  high  school  they  were  going  to  get  a  job  paying  a  large 
salary. 

10.  All  day  I  waited  to  see  whether  I  would  do  good  in  voice. 

11.  They  seem  to  be  spaced  to  fit  a  six  grader's  knees. 

12.  Each  move  away  from  my  thrust  with  the  paddle  deter- 
mined me  more  that  I  would  capture  it. 

13.  He  then  made  a  statement  that  is  relationed  with  the  first 
and  second  ideas. 

14.  His  wife  would  not  have  been  drawn  away  from  him  like  she 
was. 

15.  As  anyone  knows,  a  stable  personality  has  much  to  do  with  a 
student  becoming  successful  in  his  college  endeavors. 

16.  I  am  one  whom  is  glad  that  he  came. 

17.  I  tried  to  make  him  feel  like  he  was  doing  some  good. 

18.  I  sure  hope  that  he  will  come. 

19.  There  are  people  who  think  different. 

20.  Venezuela  is  a  rapid-growing  country. 

21.  Like  a  little  boy  who  breaks  his  favorite  toy,  Petersen  re- 
fused to  believe  the  joy  of  the  twenties,  as  the  toy,  was  gone. 

22.  He  will  forgive  her  as  much  as  he  forgives  himself,  which  is 
none  at  all. 

23.  The  ivory  color  Venetian  blinds  cover  very  dusty  windows. 

24.  You  must  do  them  the  best  you  can. 

25.  He  will  be  able  to  visit  his  patients  easier  if  he  has  a  car. 

26.  The  blue  book  on   each   desk  relieves   the  monotonous 
brown  color  of  the  room  and  brightens  it  some. 
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27.  The  color  scheme  looks  so  well  that  no  one  would  ever  find 
it  disagreeable. 

28.  The  night  was  ink  dark  and  extremely  cold. 

29.  The  audience  is  never  put  into  a  less  healthier  state  by 
watching  a  game. 

30.  Her  revealing  his  secret  was  not  the  cause  of  him  being  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned. 

Incorrect  Constructions,  Including  Choice 
of  Nonfinite  Verb  Constructions 

1.  Samson  believed  that  the  cause  for  his  fall  was  because  of 
his  own  weakness. 

2.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  got  into  a  conversation  when  he 
didn't  quote  Latin  or  Greek  or  allude  in  some  way  to  the  past. 

3.  To  have  this  kind  of  schedule  provides  relaxation  between 
classes,  and  allows  more  time  for  studying. 

4.  In  Areopagitica,  the  author  appeals  to  the  Puritan  parlia- 
ment for  the  repealing  of  press-licensing. 

5.  He  didn't  hesitate  in  rejecting  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  plead- 
ing. 

6.  To  participate  in  social  life  shows  one's  talent  to  mix  and 
become  part  of  his  school. 

7.  Another  example  was  when  their  mother  tried  to  stop  the 
marriage. 

8.  The  most  convincing  comment  on  the  difference  is  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  tale  where  he  tells  how  he  had  lived  in  both  and  the  in- 
fluences he  had  received  from  each. 

9.  Poor  environment  and  poor  education  lead  to  a  boy  joining 
a  gang. 

10.  He  has  resented  women  being  allowed  to  drive. 

11.  Other  than  explaining  how  she  got  the  jewels  she  was  a  good 
wife. 

12.  He  preaches  never  to  question  divine  providence. 

13.  For  a  movie  company  to  stay  in  Hollywood  is  its  only  hope 
for  continued  existence  in  the  business. 

14.  Because  he  almost  drowned  should  motivate  him  to  become 
an  efficient  swimmer. 

15.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  morally  strong  person  can  be  induced 
into  doing  wrong. 
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16.  Another  reason  why  I  like  this  comic  strip  is  because  of  Walt 
Disney's  style. 

17.  Watching  him  doing  his  work  daily  I  knew  I  wanted  a  better 
education. 

18.  The  only  indication  of  Tom  ever  doing  any  work  comes  in 
the  form  of  his  playing  professional  polo. 

19.  As  conclusive  proof  of  her  not  loving  him,  she  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  funeral. 

20.  In  describing  these  foolish  customs  the  reader  may  detect  a 
hint  of  cynicism  in  the  author's  words. 

21.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  he  has  already  encountered 
problems  of  the  business  world  as  well  as  those  of  other  fields. 

Incorrect  Item  Inserted 

1 .  I  think  that  if  they  would  follow  the  plot  and  characteriza- 
tions of  the  novel,  that  many  movies  made  from  novels  would  be 
better. 

2.  He  wonders  why  some  men  do  not  care  for  worldly  things 
and  who  are  always  helping  others  though  not  getting  any  help  or 
gratitude  in  return. 

3.  To  suppress  the  book  which  was  the  work  of  the  mind  of  an 
individual  was  to  deny  the  individual  of  his  claims  of  truth  seeking. 

4.  This  was  also  supplemented  by  a  good  Catholic  education 
of  which  I  am  glad  I  received. 

5.  It  was  lacking  of  something. 

6.  Now  I  see  that  by  being  this  size  is  a  good  thing. 

7.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  Enchanted  Rock  was. 

8.  This  strip  brings  to  mind  the  honor  of  which  men  in  early 
history  regarded  as  more  important  than  life. 

9.  Civilization  is  reaching  a  very  high  level  in  the  world  history. 

10.  Their  drive  stopped  on  our  four  yard  line,  from  where  we 
took  possession  of  the  ball. 

11.  It,  like  the  airplane,  the  train,  and  the  bus,  they  are  here  to 
stay. 

12.  Whether  they  have  to  kill  or  rob  some  one  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  them. 

13.  One  should  stop  to  think  if  the  person  for  whom  he  is 
voting  for  would  really  be  the  best  senator. 
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Redundancy  and  Repetition 

1.  The  government  couldn't  hardly  pay  for  every  car  in  the 
country. 

2.  In  fact  many  of  his  drawings  agree  quite  closely  with  the 
actual  object  or  with  actual  pictures  of  them. 

3.  I  make  this  choice  chiefly  because  of  the  realism  and  real 
to  life  happenings  depicted. 

4.  It  consumes  time,  and  time  is  a  premium  when  you  are 
working  against  time. 

5.  The  action  which  should  be  taken  is  a  combination  of  many 
acts. 

6.  Alcoholism  is  increasing  in  our  land  and  country. 

7.  This  argument  is  worked  in  once  more  by  the  writer  as  he 
says  and  I  quote,  "Observation  of  the  evidence  shows  that  racial 
characteristics  and  language  are  not  related." 

8.  They  have  a  pair  of  twin  teen-age  daughters. 

9.  There  are  many  different  reasons  for  hoodlumism. 

10.  I  soon  made  many  close  friends  both  with  fraternity  men 
and  freshmen  also. 

1 1 .  Mr.  Callahan's  first  sentence  is  a  play  on  words  of  the  nick- 
names of  the  two  teams,  "Green  Wave"  and  "Crimson  Tide." 

12.  The  fraternities  also  introduced  me  to  many  of  the  native 
students  who,  much  to  my  utter  amazement,  took  me  into  their 
homes  as  if  they  had  known  me  all  their  lives. 

13.  True  to  life  facts  are  used. 

14.  When  one  considers  what  college  will  do  for  him,  he  must 
look  at  the  question  from  many  different  angles  and  viewpoints. 

15.  The  custom  of  rising  when  a  female  approaches  a  table  re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  the  table  is  a  ridiculous  custom  in  many 
situations. 

16.  Before  this  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  totally  dependent 
upon  my  home. 

Constructions  Mixed 

1.  It  was  only  by  giving  up  his  life  was  he  able  to  take  the  lives 
of  his  enemies. 

2.  In  the  light  of  being  a  good  wife  around  him,  she  was  cer- 
tainly very  much  so. 
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3.  Her  ability  to  make  him  happy  contributed  to  her  favor  in 
being  a  good  wife. 

4.  From  this  we  can  logically  conclude  that  movies  are  not  as 
good  as  people  spend  their  money  to  find  out. 

5.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  made  it  a  practice  of  studying 
soon  finds  he  has  to  learn  to  study. 

6.  With  Hollywood  always  producing  better  methods  to  enjoy 
oneself  in  a  movie  theater,  and  producing  better  movies,  movies 
will  always  stay  better  than  ever. 

7.  Reading  it  you  may  find  plays  on  words  that  exercise  the 
vocabulary  merely  to  detect. 

8.  The  Prince  Valiant  strip  always  portrays  decent  and  gallant 
men  and  women  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  depict  ways  of  committing 
crimes  as  seen  in  most  comic  strips  today. 

9.  This  room  being  a  classroom,  and  not  a  hotel  suite,  makes 
it  very  easy  to  describe. 

10.  In  every  crowd  there  are  one  or  two  that  would  just  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  get  them  to  do  something  wrong. 

11.  A  person  who  knows  how  to  study  in  high  school  doesn't 
find  it  too  difficult  studying  in  college. 

12.  For  it  is  one  which  will  win  for  you  not  only  a  great  many 
friends,  but  you  will  always  know  that  you  are  helping  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  others  to  live  in. 

13.  They  never  did  give  up  trying  to  get  back  to  the  top,  but 
after  those  bad  games  the  Indians  had  such  a  long  lead  on  them  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  come  out  the  winner. 

14.  They  say  why  should  they  go  to  college;  they  can  be  making 
easy  money  and  also  they  have  had  enough  of  studying. 

15.  They  showed  they  had  plenty  of  drive  when  they  finished 
more  than  a  hundred  game  winner. 

16.  And  you  must  learn  now  what  can  come  about  by  feeling 
sorry  for  business  associates,  because  none  of  them  feel  sorry  for 
you. 

17.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  boy  my  age  can  make  more  out  of 
himself;  out  of  his  life,  even  if  he  has  no  educational  or  financial 
advantages  than  to  be  a  common  criminal. 

18.  Then  there  are  some  people  that  never  can  adjust,  and  are 
either  hard  to  get  along  with,  or  draw  into  a  small  world  of  their 
own. 
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19.  I  am  learning  more  from  my  courses  and  feel  so  are  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  students. 

20.  The  penalty  is  if  found  guilty  the  student  is  dismissed  from 
the  university. 

21.  He  is  trying  to  jump  the  social  scale  from  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  to  the  aristocracy. 

22.  College  will  do  for  me  only  what  effort  I  make  studying. 

23.  The  use  of  the  eyes  painted  on  a  sign  looking  out  over  the 
trash  and  ashes  represents  God  looking  out  over  the  wastelands  of 
mankind  is  probably  the  best  example  of  symbolism  in  the  entire 
book. 

24.  For  my  part  that  was  the  only  homesickness  I  suffered  and 
that  was  having  to  make  my  bed. 

25.  College  will  only  do  for  me  as  much  as  I  myself  put  into  it. 

Multiple  Errors 

The  sentences  in  the  preceding  sections  have  contained  specific 
errors  which  were  comparatively  easy  to  correct.  Every  teacher 
knows,  however,  that  student  efforts  are  not  always  so  unimagina- 
tive. They  often  show  so  tangled  a  web  of  confusion  that  no  single 
comment  will  cover  the  situation.  The  following  passages  are  ac- 
tually taken  from  papers  turned  in  by  college  students,  and  any 
college  teacher  in  the  country  could  accumulate  a  similar  collec- 
tion. Take  the  ideas  which  are  buried  in  them  and  write  something 
more  nearly  comprehensible.  Also  note,  where  you  can,  just  how 
the  original  writer  happened  to  get  these  results.  Usually,  there  is 
some  weird  logic — at  least  some  chain  of  thought — evident  in 
them. 

1.  I  don't  appreciate  that  very  much  because  I  am  sort  of  in- 
dependent, and  I  believe  that  there  are  never  two  people  alike  in  the 
world. 

2.  Mr.  Wilson  after  a  series  of  unhappy  marital  experiences  and 
extra  marital  finally  falls  in  love  with  a  fine  wife  who  apparently  is 
a  good  homemaker  and  has  born  six  children. 

3.  As  a  young  man  his  father  died  and  left  him  his  inheritance, 
which  he  immediately  set  out  with  for  the  city  where  he  wanted  to 
become  his  idea  of  a  "gentleman." 

4.  Of  course,  other  facts  revealed  by  Mr.  Didappler  further 
correlates  that  the  "sick  baby"  Joseph  was  stolen  from  a  town  about 
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forty  miles  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  home  where  he  was  left  by 
the  gypsies  when  they  kidnapped  Fanny,  their  rightful  child. 

5.  He  was  not  too  learned  of  a  man  because  the  only  books 
that  he  knew  of  were  the  ones  he  carried  with  him  in  his  pocket  but 
he  did  know  these  very  well  and  had  furthered  to  teach  them  to  his 
son,  who  he  was  determined  was  going  to  be  a  scholar. 

6.  I  believe  that  the  real  significance  of  the  Wilson  story  is  in 
his  relation  to  Parson  Adams  the  fact  that  gypsies  kidnapped  a 
son  when  he  was  a  baby. 

7.  Parliament  censored  every  piece  of  writing  material  being 
published  at  this  time,  that  was  even  the  least  bit  offensive  or  even 
suggesting  a  mistake  or  fault  of  parliament. 

8.  He  tried  to  be  a  good  man  and  was  so  naive  to  think  that  the 
world  also  tried  to  follow  his  ideals. 

9.  The  fraternities,  although  a  social  group,  stress  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  certain  average  in  order  to  remain  an  active  mem- 
ber and  if  these  grades  aren't  maintained  you  are  provisionally 
suspended  until  such  a  time  that  they  are  satisfactory  and  accepta- 
ble to  them. 

10.  It  is  a  sociological  analogy  of  two  persons  who  are  never  at 
the  same  social  level  with  each  other  but  for  a  very  short  time,  this 
period  being  just  before  the  1929  depression,  and  even  then  you 
could  not  really  say  that  they  were  at  a  fixed  level  as  far  as  intellec- 
tual status  would  be  concerned. 

11.  Morris  would  never  be  the  top  man  in  any  firm,  but  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  with  less  trying  times  he  would  have  probably 
risen  from  his  mediocre  being  to  something  a  little  better. 

12.  Elizabeth,  loved  him  and  watched  him  faithfully  in  the 
games,  even  in  the  mud,  when  your  own  mother  wouldn't  know 
you,  and  drove  him  around  in  her  car. 

13.  I  don't  think  he  was  a  destroyed  man,  I  believe  this  was 
another  turning  point  in  his  life  and  I  trust  he  was  starting  on  the 
road  back  to  the  man  he  wanted  to  be  and  increasing  his  own 
moral  worth  and  individualism. 

14.  He  also  serves  as  a  moderator  to  all  the  extra  peculiar  hap- 
penings and  he  being  a  traveler  helps  the  other  characters  fit  more 
interestingly  into  the  story  by  meeting  several  of  them  at  very 
strange  places. 

1 5.  When  he  tries  to  borrow  money  and  sell  his  sermons  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  getting  Joe  and  himself  home  from  the  inn 
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and  his  shock  when  he  finds  out  that  plays  and  stories  are  worth 
more  to  printers  than  sermons  again  satirize  his  high  ideals,  which 
he  did  not  keep. 

16.  There  are  more  than  enough  schools  available  for  young 
people  and  they  should  be  made  to  realize  that  life  is  not  always 
easy  but  with  an  education  they  won't  have  to  work  too  hard  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  better  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

17.  A  person  who  lives  away  from  the  world  and  comes  into 
little  or  no  contact  with  the  evils  and  temptations  contained 
therein,  even  though  he  may  be  the  most  virtuous  person  on  earth 
he  deserves  no  praise. 

18.  When  he  was  very  young  and  his  father  had  just  died  he  went 
to  school  for  a  while  and  then  went  to  the  city  to  become  a  gentle- 
man but  he  didn't  have  enough  money  to  get  into  the  class  of  peo- 
ple he  desired  and  besides  he  didn't  know  how  to  fence,  dance  or 
any  other  fine  arts  and  therefore  was  rebuked  where  he  had  been 
in  the  upper  level  in  the  country  where  he  had  come  from  without 
having  all  of  these  qualities. 

19.  The  country  offered  more  closely  knit  and  honest  business 
people  with  not  so  much  money  and  cleverness  to  be  an  admired 
person  as  compared  to  the  city  where  it  took  money  and  clever 
crooks  to  be  a  leader  in  society. 

20.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  Trojans  surprised  everybody 
last  Saturday  playing  a  finest  game  against  a  speedy  and  rugged 
team  as  Minnesota. 

21.  The  conclusion  about  anyone  who  wants  to  improve  his 
ways  of  living  and  improve  education  do  not  mean  a  person  is  a 
Communist. 

22.  The  ones  that  do  vote  do  they  ever  stop  to  think  if  the  per- 
son for  whom  he  is  voting  for  would  really  do  the  job  as  it  should 
be  done. 

23.  His  strips  are  actual  facts  about  the  sickness  treated,  for  they 
try  to  teach  you  and  I  that  there  is  no  fear  of  many  diseases  and 
that  they  can  be  cured. 

24.  I  was  never  the  kind  of  boy  to  think  and  then  do  something, 
so  I  just  sank  out  of  sight  and  starting  racing  down  stream. 

25.  In  a  book  of  satire  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  lead  to  a  comic 
character  but  one  who  is  not  funny  on  the  surface  but  who  when 
looked  over  carefully  appears  very  funny. 
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26.  They  stopped  thinking  of  it  as  a  thing  to  see  how  fast  it 
could  go  but  learn  to  respect  it. 

27.  Having  not  been  a  member  of  a  fraternity  in  high  school, 
surprised  me  how  much  they  go  through  in  order  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  you.  Parties,  day  and  night,  shaking  hands  till  your 
numb,  everybody  offering  you  something,  that's  the  way  it  goes. 

28.  I  was  figuring  that  Yale  being  a  very  large  university  would 
have  a  thing  such  as  that,  more  organized,  but  I  guess  with  so 
many  students  around  any  way  they  could  arrange  it,  would  still 
be  trouble. 

29.  When  Samson,  after  having  felt  that  his  strength  has  re- 
turned, agrees  to  fight,  the  warrior  backs  out  on  the  basis  of  Sam- 
son's blindness  and  God  being  on  his  side  will  use  spells  on  him. 

30.  The  most  effective  is  Cinerama,  a  semicircle  screen  is  across 
the  front  of  the  theater  and  the  effect  given  is  so  real  that  the 
audience  feels  as  though  they  are  in  the  picture. 

31.  Wars  do  not  justify  the  death  of  many  people  and  all  the 
other  effects  it  has  on  everyone. 

32.  Another  reason  for  this  particular  strip  as  my  choice  is  be- 
cause during  the  period  before  my  discharge  date,  there  was  a 
Steve  Canyon  Comic  Book,  for  re-enlistment  purposes,  which  was 
very  funny  to  a  person,  who  is  anxiously  awaiting  discharge. 

33.  There  are  most  likely  more  reasons  different  people  could 
express,  but  I  believe  that  no  matter  what  reasons  they  were  they 
would  still  show  up  large  proportions  of  sterling  quality  that  can 
be  found  impersonated  into  the  character  of  Prince  Valiant. 

34.  They  learn  from  literature  which  features  gangsters  and 
hoodlums  as  more  or  less  heroes  the  belief  that  money  opens  all 
doors  and,  without  plenty  of  it,  there  is  nothing  to  do  worthwhile. 


PART  III 


Punctuation 


Punctuation 


Punctuation  is  primarily  a  graphic  means  of  indicating  grammati- 
cal information  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  letters  are  used  to 
indicate  words.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  divide  written  material 
into  grammatical  units  so  that  the  reader  can  more  readily  under- 
stand what  he  reads.  It  therefore  serves  in  writing  a  purpose  simi- 
lar to  the  function  of  vocal  interruptions  in  speech.  However,  the 
individual  marks  of  punctuation  do  not  agree  exactly  with  the 
various  types  of  vocal  interruption,  and  one  who  punctuates  solely 
by  ear  is  not  likely  to  follow  the  established  conventions  in  every 
respect.  At  the  same  time,  a  particular  selection  of  punctuation 
marks  can  suggest  a  particular  set  of  vocal  effects.  Consequently,  by 
manipulating  the  options  in  punctuation,  a  writer  can  control  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  rhythm  of  what  he  is  writing,  both  for  pleas- 
ing effects  and  for  the  regulation  of  emphasis. 

The  general  basis  for  punctuation  is  grammatical.  That  is,  cer- 
tain grammatical  structures  call  for  certain  marks  of  punctuation, 
and  the  punctuation  pattern  as  a  whole  reveals  in  part  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  what  has  been  written.  The  conventions  of 
punctuation  in  English  include  some  which  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  obligatory.  If  these  are  not  followed,  the  passage  is  not 
clear  or  the  reader  may  assume  that  the  writer  is  ignorant.  Proper 
selection  and  proper  placement  of  punctuation  marks  are  therefore 
just  as  important  as  proper  selection  of  pronouns  and  verb  forms. 
Other  punctuation  conventions  are  matters  of  choice.  Some  con- 
structions may  be  punctuated  or  not  as  the  author  wishes.  He  bases 
his  decisions  on  considerations  of  clarity,  rhythm,  and  emphasis. 
Skillful  writers  thus  have  an  additional  resource.  They  exercise  the 
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options  in  punctuation  as  devices  of  style.  Occasionally,  a  profes- 
sional writer  may  violate  an  established  convention  in  order  to 
achieve  a  special  effect.  For  example,  some  modern  authors  oc- 
casionally use  a  period  with  a  construction  that  is  not  grammati- 
cally a  complete  sentence.  Since  the  period  customarily  separates 
complete  sentences,  use  of  a  period  with  a  subordinate  construc- 
tion indicates  that  the  construction  is  as  important  to  the  total 
passage  as  a  sentence  would  be.  Such  deviations  from  the  estab- 
lished customs  must  not  be  random  or  frequent.  They  gain  what- 
ever effectiveness  they  have  from  being  exceptional. 

When  punctuating,  mature  writers  are  guided  by  two  types  of 
knowledge.  First,  they  know  the  currently  accepted  conventions. 
Whether  they  have  memorized  rules  or  not,  they  have  observed 
these  conventions  and  generalized  their  observations.  Second,  they 
have  acquired  some  general  concepts  about  the  "meanings"  of  par- 
ticular marks  and  the  rhythmic  and  stylistic  effects  which  can  be 
achieved  by  punctuation.  Good  writers  rely  on  habit  when  punc- 
tuating common  constructions.  But  when  they  wish  to  convey 
some  more  delicate  impression,  they  are  able  to  improvise  punctua- 
tion which  takes  its  significance  from  standard  practice,  although 
it  may  not  follow  this  practice  exactly. 

As  marks  of  separation,  the  individual  marks  of  punctuation 
stand  in  a  hierarchical  relation  to  each  other — that  is,  a  period 
separates  units  of  maximal  importance,  a  semicolon  separates  some- 
what less  important  elements,  and  a  comma  is  the  weakest  of  all 
punctuation  marks,  both  as  a  mark  to  separate  and  as  a  mark  to 
set  off.  The  basic  purpose  of  parentheses  is  to  set  off  expressions 
which  are  added  as  comments,  illustrations,  and  the  like  but  do  not 
constitute  links  in  the  main  chain  of  development  formed  by  the 
subjects  and  predicates  of  the  main  clauses.  A  dash  is  used  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  its  effect  of  exclusion  is  not  quite  so  strong  as 
that  of  parentheses.  The  main  purpose  of  the  colon  in  modern 
punctuation  is  to  announce  that  a  list  of  items,  a  single  important 
item,  or  an  explanation  of  something  is  to  follow. 

A  rule  of  punctuation  is  nothing  more  than  a  generalization 
about  current  practice.  Like  other  conventions,  punctuation  prac- 
tices have  been  changing  within  the  past  half-century.  For  exam- 
ple, writers  are  now  using  colons  and  semicolons  far  less  frequently 
than  their  fathers  did.  Periods  are  being  used  more  frequently,  and 
new  uses  for  the  dash  have  become  established.  Any  punctuation 
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practice  consistently  followed  in  a  book  or  magazine  published  by 
a  major  publisher  can  be  safely  followed,  whether  the  practice  has 
been  described  in  a  handbook  or  not. 

The  following  remarks  on  punctuation  apply  to  the  punctuation 
of  connected  discourse — that  is,  to  material  of  some  length 
consisting  of  several  sentences.  These  remarks  therefore  apply  to 
the  punctuation  of  themes,  essays,  textbooks,  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive portions  of  stories,  and  the  like.  The  special  conventions 
which  apply  to  dialogue,  capitalization,  and  the  documentation  of 
research  papers  are  treated  elsewhere. 

The  approach  taken  here  is  to  describe  the  rules  of  punctuation 
by  reference  to  grammatical  structures  and  with  comments  on  dis- 
tinctions in  meaning,  style,  and  tempo  which  are  indicated  by 
the  marks.  In  order  to  follow  these  remarks  one  must  be  able  to 
recognize  certain  grammatical  elements.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  sentence  as  a  single  grammatically  complete  unit — as 
a  unit  of  grammar  rather  than  as  a  unit  of  meaning  or  as  a 
unit  with  end  punctuation  (see  pages  31-32). 

2.  The  total  subject,  which  includes  the  total  nominal  ele- 
ment, beginning  with  the  marker,  if  any,  and  including  all 
modifiers  before  and  after  the  head. 

3.  Finite  verb  forms  and  nonfmite  verb  forms  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them. 

4.  The  distinctions  between  adjectival  and  adverbial  construc- 
tions, and  their  limits. 
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CHAPTER  9 


Separation 

of 
Sentences 


Connected  discourse  consists  of  a  series  of  grammatically  inde- 
pendent sequences  of  words  called  sentences.  Each  such  independ- 
ent sequence  must  be  separated  from  other  such  units.  The  sign 
of  separation  may  be  a  period,  a  semicolon,  or  a  coordinating  con- 
junction: and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  so,  yet. 

In  technical  writing,  and/or  is  sometimes  used;  in  conversation 
and  informal  writing,  while  is  sometimes  used  as  a  coordinating 
conjunction  with  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  "on  the  other  hand." 

1:  With  Coordinating  Conjunctions 

1.  The  usual  punctuation  when  discourse  sentences  are  separated 
by  a  coordinating  conjunction  is  a  comma,  but  if  the  ideas  are  close 
in  meaning  and  the  grammatical  structures  are  simple,  no  punctua- 
tion is  necessary.  In  general,  commas  are  omitted  most  frequently 
with  and,  somewhat  less  frequently  with  but,  or,  and  nor,  and 
hardly  ever  with  the  other  coordinators. 

I  asked  who  these  gentlemen  were  and  she  said  she  used  to 
know  them  in  Kalamazoo. 

The  veneration  which  most  people  have  for  a   dictionary  is 
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profound,  but  few  people  realize  how  often  dictionaries  do  not 
agree  among  themselves. 

2.  If  the  sentences  are  individually  rather  complex,  either  in 
meaning  or  structure,  or  if  they  require  internal  commas,  semi- 
colons should  be  used  to  mark  the  place  of  major  division. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  study,  much  of  it  forced  and  un- 
interesting, to  make  satisfactory  grades;  yet  the  persistent  student, 
who  pushes  resolutely  through  this  dull  material,  achieves  a  final 
satisfaction  and  joy  of  achievement  that  is  adequate  reward. 

3.  To  give  more  emphasis  to  a  statement,  or  to  quicken  the 
rhythm  of  a  passage,  a  period  may  be  used  before  a  coordinating 
conjunction.  Periods  may  also  be  used  to  separate  sentences  al- 
ready separated  by  a  conjunction  simply  to  regulate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  individual  sentences.  In  general,  periods  are 
used  between  units  of  approximately  equal  importance  regardless 
of  what  else  is  placed  between  them.  Use  of  a  period  before  a 
sentence  beginning  with  a  conjunction  therefore  indicates  that 
the  sentences  before  and  after  express  ideas  on  a  level  with  those 
expressed  by  other  units  in  the  passage  separated  by  a  period. 

The  study  does  not  give  us  the  ingredients  of  a  moral  relation- 
ship between  men  and  women.  Nor  can  it,  for  the  people  whose 
case  histories  are  analyzed  apparently  have  not  found  such  a  rela- 
tionship. 

Miss  Parker  is  not  interested  in  baking  pies  or  in  the  other 
home  activities.  But  she  is  intensely  interested  in  the  women  who 
do  bake. 

This  is  an  important  truism.  For  today  the  dominant  men  in 
the  Soviet  Union  recognize  the  tremendous  forces  that  lie  under- 
neath them. 

Lincoln  and  Lee  are  now  symbols.  And  they  have  both  become 
symbols  even  to  people  whose  fathers  fought  under  different  flags. 

2:  Without  Coordinating  Conjunction 

1.  When  no  coordinating  conjunction  is  used,  sentences  maybe 
separated  by  a  period  or  by  a  semicolon,  but  modern  punctuation 
favors  a  period,  even  with  transitional  elements  like  however,  there- 
fore, and  on  the  other  hand.  Although  earlier  writing  contains  a 
great  many  semicolons,  modern  writing  contains  relatively  few. 
In  fact,  one  may  often  read  an  entire  modern  essay  without  seeing 
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one;  therefore  a  student  who  consistently  has  trouble  using  semi- 
colons may  improve  his  punctuation  simply  by  avoiding  them  com- 
pletely. Nevertheless,  the  semicolon  remains  as  a  useful  device  to 
show  that  two  sentences  are  more  closely  related  in  thought  than 
either  is  with  sentences  before  and  after,  or  to  show  that  two  sen- 
tences together  have  approximately  the  same  notional  weight  as 
other  single  sentences.  The  difference  between  a  period  and  a 
semicolon — as  marks  of  sentence  separation — is  therefore  stylistic 
and  not  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular  words 
or  phrases. 

In  the  following  examples  either  a  period  or  a  semicolon  would 
satisfy  the  conventions  of  punctuation. 

During  the  last  century,  people  of  the  highest  culture  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  used  ain't  in  conversation.  However,  the 
efforts  of  traditional  grammarians  have  almost  driven  it  out  of 
current  adult  speech. 

In  1800  the  "broad  a"  sound  was  condemned  as  a  cockney 
pronunciation;  in  1900  many  elocution  teachers  were  teaching  it 
as  an  elegant  sound;  hence  it  is  unlikely  that  any  vowel  sound  is 
inherently  better  than  any  other. 

That  language  is  a  social  instrument,  regulated  by  the  needs  of 
individuals  within  a  community,  was  pointed  out  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1867;  nevertheless  no  college  textbook  which  seriously 
tried  to  follow  this  principle  was  widely  used  until  a  few  years  ago. 

2.  A  semicolon  may  be  used  to  emphasize  a  close  connection 
between  the  meanings  of  two  sentences,  even  without  any  connect- 
ing expression,  if  they  are  similar  in  structure  and  relatively  short. 

The  delay  cost  us  more  than  the  hours  we  spent  waiting;  we 
arrived  at  work  hot,  tired,  and  insisting  on  wasting  more  time  in 
complaining  about  the  traffic  congestion. 

In  England,  people  live  in  flats  and  ride  lifts  to  get  to  them; 
in  the  United  States,  they  live  in  apartments  served  by  elevators. 

3.  When  the  second  statement  gives  an  illustration  or  explana- 
tion of  the  first,  a  colon  may  be  used.  This  use  of  the  colon  is, 
however,  rather  rare  in  modern  writing,  even  in  a  very  formal  style. 

We  should  not  sell  our  abilities  too  short:  we  should  rather 
assess  our  capacities  realistically,  compare  them  with  others,  and 
grant  no  superiority  except  to  those  people  who  actually  do  excel. 

4.  Very  short,  closely  connected,  and  grammatically  similar  sen- 
tences which  have  nothing  preceding  the  subject  structure  may  be 
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separated  by  commas,  even  when  no  coordinating  conjunction  is 
used  between  them. 

The  use  of  marijuana  leads  to  the  use  of  heroin,  the  use  of  heroin 
almost  certainly  leads  to  addiction. 

A  man  is  curious,  he  is  tempted,  he  is  hooked. 

3:  Incomplete  Sentences 

1.  Modern  writers  sometimes  use  a  period  to  end  a  construction 
that  does  not  satisfy  the  formal  requirements  of  a  sentence.  What 
effectiveness  there  is  in  this  practice  derives  from  its  being  unusual. 
Although  a  student  who  is  having  trouble  with  punctuation  prob- 
ably should  never  punctuate  fragments  of  sentences  like  sentences, 
those  whose  punctuation  is  consistently  sure  may  occasionally  find 
the  practice  to  be  effective.  The  fragment  so  punctuated  should  be 
in  one  of  the  following  categories:  (a)  a  long  transitional  construc- 
tion between  paragraphs,  (b)  an  answer  which  the  author  himself 
supplies,  (c)  a  long  clause  whose  meaning  content  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  in  importance  to  the  meaning  content  of  surround- 
ing sentences. 

Now  to  take  up  another  point. 

Surely,  not  so. 

Why  is  it  that  more  money  is  spent  every  year  for  sports  equip- 
ment? Because  the  production  of  goods  requires  less  time  and 
more  can  be  spent  in  activities  which  do  not  produce  them. 

He  thinks  that  all  he  must  do  in  order  to  pass  the  course  is  to 
attend  class  and  hand  in  the  required  papers.  That  the  routine 
fulfillment  of  the  basic  requirements  entitles  him  to  credit  in  the 
course. 

2.  A  semicolon  is  used  before  a  construction  that  is  an  incom- 
plete echo  of  a  complex  but  structurally  complete  sentence. 

The  honorable  man  will  act  well  toward  his  neighbors  not  just 
because  he  is  under  the  constant  inspection  of  those  about  him, 
but  for  his  own  sake;  not  because  he  expects  consideration  in  re- 
turn, but  for  his  own  self  respect. 

3.  When  a  subject  has  two  predicates  which  are  short  and 
closely  parallel  in  structure,  no  punctuation  is  used  to  separate 
them.  When  the  predicates  are,  in  effect,  separate  statements  about 
the  subject,  a  comma  may  be  used  between  them  if  it  improves 
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the  clarity  of  the  sentence  or  if  it  suggests  a  desired  rhythm  or  em- 
phasis. 

Now  he  will  stay  home  at  night  and  spend  more  time  on  his 
studies.  (Note  that  the  modal  is  not  repeated.) 

These  monkeys  have  been  carefully  watched  and  have  been 
tested  regularly.  (Compound  predicate  requiring  no  punctuation.) 

He  has  begun  to  spend  more  time  on  his  studies,  and  has,  con- 
sequently, found  that  this  extra  time  is  already  justified  by  better 
grades.  (In  effect,  separate  statements.) 

It  is  not  likely  that  they  run  back  and  forth  to  borrow  a  cup  of 
sugar,  or  sit  in  one  another's  kitchen  over  a  second  cup  of  coffee, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  carry  gossip  about  each  other.  (Use  of  the 
comma  before  or  makes  the  following  construction  a  separate  state- 
ment in  meaning,  even  though  it  is  grammatically  a  predicate  for 
they  and  in  a  subordinate  clause.) 

4:  Questions 

1.  Question  marks  are  used  after  sentences  of  question  form 
whether  they  are  enclosed  within  other  sentences  or  not. 

Is  the  most  successful  student  always  the  one  who  studies  most? 

Sheriff  Blease  had  faith  in  those  arguments  which  appealed  to 
the  emotions  (What  kind  would  a  politician  value  more?),  so  he 
began  to  listen  more  carefully. 

We'll  soon  come  to  the  end,  won't  we? 

2.  Question  marks  may  be  placed  after  the  individual  items  in  a 
series  question  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  them.  Each  item  is 
usually  begun  with  a  capital  letter,  and  no  coordinating  conjunc- 
tion is  used. 

When  an  athlete  takes  a  scholarship  we  ask,  does  he  want  a 
general  education?  A  job  coaching?  A  contract  to  play  professionally? 

3.  A  question  mark,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  may  be  used  after 
an  item  to  indicate  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  its  information. 

Chaucer  was  born  in  i34o(?). 

4.  When,  in  connected  discourse,  a  question  pattern  is  used  to 
make  a  request,  a  question  mark  may  be  used,  but  one  is  not  re- 
quired. Usage  varies.  If  the  request  is  in  written  dialogue,  a  ques- 
tion mark  is  used  to  show  a  polite  attitude,  but  a  period  is  used  to 
show  that  the  request  is  actually  a  command. 
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Will  you  review  with  me,  please,  the  first  two  points?  (A  period 
may  be  used.) 

"Will  you  bring  that  tomorrow,  please?" 
"Will  you  be  silent." 

5:  Exclamation  Marks 

1.  Exclamation  marks  indicate  that  some  strong  emotion  is  as- 
sociated with  the  expression.  They  can  be  used  with  structural  units 
of  sentence,  or  of  less  than  sentence,  length,  but  they  should  be 
used  only  with  units  which  can  be  grasped  with  one  focus  of  at- 
tention. Exclamations  should  be  used  in  connected  discourse  only 
when  there  is  something  very  special  to  shout  about. 

What  a  triumph! 
I  was  rescued! 
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CHAPTER  10 


Internal 
Punctuation 


The  rules  of  internal  punctuation  apply  to  the  punctuation  of 
elements  which  precede  the  subject  or  which  perform  some  gram- 
matical function  within  the  sentence  pattern.  In  order  to  use  these 
rules,  one  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  pattern  of  the  main  clause 
which  provides  the  structural  framework  for  the  sentence.  In  this 
presentation  the  rules  are  divided  into  three  main  categories.  First, 
the  punctuation  of  elements  preceding  the  subject;  second,  the 
punctuation  of  elements  which  may  be  inserted  within  the  sen- 
tence pattern;  third,  punctuation  of  expressions  which  characteris- 
tically conclude  the  sentence  pattern.  In  using  these  rules  there- 
fore one  must  identify  the  structure  to  be  punctuated  and  deter- 
mine its  position  within  the  sentence  pattern.  Then  he  should  look 
in  the  appropriate  section,  find  a  statement  or  model  for  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration,  and  apply  the  information  that  is  given. 

1:  Elements  Preceding  Subject 

The  elements  whose  punctuation  is  given  in  this  section  include 
all  those  which  precede  the  subject  of  the  sentence  being  punc- 
tuated. The  subject  referred  to  is  the  total  subject,  beginning  with 
the  first  pre-positive  modifier  or  the  marker,  if  any  such  element 
is  present. 
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ia.  Nonfinite  Verb  Expressions 

Any  nonfinite  verb  expression  which  precedes  the  total 
subject  must  be  set  off  by  a  comma.  There  are  four  types:  absolute 
expressions,  adjectival  participial  expressions,  adverbial  participial 
expressions,  and  infinitive  expressions.  Two  illustrations  of  each 
type  are  given  below. 

All  the  westerns  and  who-dunits  being  over,  we  were  able  to  put 
the  children  to  bed  without  any  trouble. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  shall  have  to  receive  them. 

Being  now  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  project,  Davis  has 
become  more  interested  in  his  work.  (In  this  and  in  the  following 
sentence,  the  participial  expression  can  be  shifted  to  a  position  after 
the  head  of  the  subject.  In  either  position  the  expression  is  set  off 
by  punctuation.  See  also  under  adjectival  modifiers,  page  121.) 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  winning,  the  team  shifted  to  primarily 
defensive  tactics  in  order  to  keep  the  score  down. 

While  living  on  the  island,  we  had  to  miss  many  days  of  school, 
for  weather  sometimes  made  the  trip  to  the  mainland  impossible. 
(In  this  and  in  the  following  sentence,  the  participial  expression 
can  be  moved  to  adverbial  position  IV  (see  page  128),  but  in 
this  final  position  the  expression  is  not  punctuated.) 

After  completing  the  survey,  the  committee  released  a  stinging 
report. 

To  be  absolutely  sure,  he  repeated  the  experiment  several  times. 

In  order  to  find  the  best  possible  cure,  the  medical  team  worked 
on  the  project  for  several  months. 

lb.  Finite  Verb  Expressions 

When  a  dependent  clause  precedes  the  main  clause,  a 
comma  is  ordinarily  used  to  separate  the  two  clauses — as  in  this 
sentence.  Occasionally  a  comma  is  omitted  in  edited  writing  after 
such  a  clause  if  the  comma  is  not  needed  for  clarity  and  if  the 
clause  is  very  short.  However,  if  the  clause  is  more  than  a  few 
words  long  or  if  one  of  the  following  conditions  exists,  a  comma 
must  be  used: 

1.  If  the  dependent  clause  ends  with  a  word  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  part  of  the  subject  of  the  base  clause. 

If  victory  always  belongs  to  the  strong,  people  are  wasting  their 
time  if  they  are  seeking  a  liberal  education. 
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2.  If  there  is  a  clause  within  the  dependent  clause. 

If,  when  you  learn  more  and  more,  you  forget  more  and  more, 
will  the  time  come  when  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  forget? 

Since  none  of  us  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  after  he  graduated, 
we  could  change  sides  in  the  argument  with  no  difficulty. 

3.  If  the  dependent  clause  is  longer  than  the  base  clause. 
Whenever  we  tried  to  get  out  for  a  little  sun,  it  rained. 

4.  If  two  or  more  dependent  clauses  are  parallel  in  structure. 

When  the  sun  shines  brightly  through  the  trees,  when  the  birds 
call  merrily  to  the  universe,  and  when  the  air  is  mild  and  fresh,  it's 
wonderful  to  be  outdoors. 

5.  If  the  dependent  clause  has  its  subject  inside  its  verb. 

Should  the  supply  of  college  students  run  low,  perhaps  we  can 
persuade  some  high-school  students  to  try. 

Had  the  senator  not  lost  his  voice,  we  might  have  been  there  all 
afternoon. 

6.  If  the  clause  begins  with  although,  even  if,  or  another  sub- 
ordinating conjunction  with  a  similar  meaning. 

Even  if  it  rains  every  day,  highways  made  from  this  material  will 

not  get  slick. 

ic.  Prepositional  Phrases 

1 .  When  a  simply  constructed  prepositional  phrase  precedes  the 
main  clause,  use  of  a  comma  depends  on  emphasis,  rhythm,  or 
meaning.  If  the  phrase  is  to  be  emphasized,  if  the  rhythm  of  the 
total  passage  requires  a  vocal  interruption,  or  if  there  is  danger  that 
the  division  between  the  phrase  and  the  subject  will  be  over- 
looked, a  comma  should  be  used.  If  no  such  interruption  is  de- 
sired, or  if  the  prepositional  phrase  is  to  be  considered  a  restriction 
on  what  follows,  a  comma  should  not  be  used. 

In  this  way,  the  life  of  the  computer  can  be  prolonged.  (Comma 
for  emphasis;  phrase  is  not  restrictive. ) 

Except  for  glass,  construction  materials  are  in  short  supply. 
(Comma  to  prevent  misreading.) 

By  that  time  a  new  interest  in  philosophy  had  developed.  (Indi- 
cates a  restriction.) 
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2.  When  the  prepositional  phrase  contains  more  than  a  noun 
head  with  pre-positive  modifiers,  a  comma  is  needed. 

Of  all  the  problems  afflicting  American  cities,  none  is  so  tortuous, 
snarled,  and  bankrupt  as  metropolitan  transport. 

By  recognizing  the  civilian  soldier's  need  to  maintain  his  indi- 
viduality, the  army  has  raised  its  percentage  of  re-enlistments. 

id.  Adverbial  Modifiers 

When  adverbial  material,  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
predicate,  is  used  before  the  subject  of  the  main  clause,  it  is  punc- 
tuated according  to  the  same  rules  as  those  which  govern  the  punc- 
tuation of  prepositional  phrases  which  precede  the  subject. 

Nearly  an  hour  later,  a  black,  funnel-like  cloud  dipped  down  from 
the  sky  at  Coolidge  and  Lincoln. 

Slowly  the  country  recovered  from  the  depression. 
This  morning  I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock. 

ie.  Transitional  Elements 

Transitional  elements  include  words  like  however,  expres- 
sions like  on  the  other  hand,  and  somewhat  longer  expressions  like 
to  take  still  another  point  (see  page  44).  The  first  two  types  may 
occur  between  the  sentences  whose  ideas  they  relate  or  in  an  ad- 
verbial position  within  the  second  of  the  two.  Use  of  punctuation 
with  such  an  expression  is  optional,  subject  to  the  following  state- 
ments on  specific  instances: 

1.  When  the  transitional  material  requires  special  emphasis,  it  is 
followed  by  a  comma. 

Should  a  patient  threatened  with  a  serious  operation  insist  that 
the  diagnosis  be  confirmed  by  other  doctors?  Of  course,  it  is  per- 
missible and  ethical,  and  often  it  is  highly  advisable. 

2.  When  the  transitional  material  is  longer  than  a  single  word 
or  minimal  phrase,  it  is  followed  by  a  comma. 

Now  that  we  have  settled  this  point,  we  can  pass  on  to  a  more 
important  difficulty. 

3.  When  the  transitional  material  consists  of  a  single  word  or 
minimal  phrase,  a  comma  is  optional.  If  the  style  is  very  formal,  a 
comma  is  preferred.  Whether  the  transition  is  preceded  by  a  period 
or  by  a  semicolon  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
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Of  course  we  don't  really  know  what  happened. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  scholars  insist  that  some  linguistic  forms,  at 
least,  have  sounds  that  are  related  to  their  meanings. 

if.  Interjections 

Certain  words  which  have  no  clear  grammatical  relation- 
ship within  a  sentence  must,  if  used,  be  set  off  by  commas: 

1.  Names  and  other  words  of  address 

My  friends,  when  you  return  me  to  Washington,  I  shall  .  .  . 

2.  Attention  words 

Please,   I   want  you   to  notice  exactly  how  this  statement  is 
worded. 

3.  Sustaining  words 

Well,  we  shall  have  to  go  into  that  a  bit  further. 
Now,  in  order  to  finish  the  project  on  time,  we  had  to  omit  a 
few  problems  suggested  by  the  main  experiments. 

2:  Internal  Elements 

This  section  deals  with  the  punctuation  of  elements  which  occur 
within  sentence  patterns.  This  category  includes  elements  which 
may  be  a  part  of  some  construction  within  a  sentence  and  those 
which  may  interrupt  a  construction.  Some  of  the  elements  whose 
punctuation  was  discussed  in  the  section  on  initial  elements  may 
be  used  internally,  and  the  rules  which  follow  apply  to  them  also 
when  so  used. 

Internal  elements  are  punctuated  with  pairs  of  marks;  that  is, 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  insertion  must  be  marked 
with  the  same  mark  unless  it  comes  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
larger  construction  which  requires  a  different  mark.  For  example, 
the  end  of  a  structure  which  happens  to  end  a  sentence  is  marked 
by  whatever  properly  marks  the  end  of  that  sentence.  There  are  a 
few  rare  occasions  when  a  single  comma  can  be  used  between  a 
subject  and  a  verb,  but  generally  the  rule  for  punctuation  between 
subject  and  verb,  verb  and  complement,  or  preposition  and  object 
is  "two  commas  or  none." 

Virtually  all  internal  structures  which  require  punctuation  in 
writing  are  marked  by  vocal  interruptions  in  speech,  but  some  vocal 
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interruptions  in  speech  come  at  places  where  no  punctuation  is  re- 
quired in  writing.  Consequently,  vocal  interruption  is  useful  to  in- 
dicate where  punctuation  decisions  are  to  be  made  but  is  not  a 
determining  factor  for  all  punctuation. 

Punctuation  marks  are  not  all  equal  in  value.  As  marks  to  set 
off  an  element,  parentheses  are  most  important,  next  dashes,  next 
commas.  As  marks  to  separate  two  elements,  periods  are  most  im- 
portant, next  semicolons,  next  commas.  Thus  an  individual  comma 
may  be  one  of  a  pair  to  set  off  an  insertion  or  used  as  a  single  mark 
to  separate  two  elements.  If  there  is  any  ambiguity,  and  there  may 
be  if  several  commas  are  used  close  together,  one  of  the  other  marks 
in  the  appropriate  set  should  be  used  instead. 

Closing  parentheses  may  be  combined  with  all  other  marks  of 
punctuation  except  dashes.  When  the  other  mark  applies  to  what 
is  within  the  parentheses,  it  is  placed  within  the  closing  parenthesis. 
When  it  applies  to  the  construction  greater  than  the  parenthetical 
expression,  the  mark  is  placed  outside  the  closing  parenthesis.  The 
only  marks  which  can  be  used  adjacent  to  a  dash  are  quotation 
marks,  question  marks,  and  exclamation  marks.  If  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  dashes  apply  to  the  same  material,  the  quo- 
tation marks  are  placed  outside  the  dashes.  If  the  quotation  marks 
apply  to  less  than  the  material  within  the  dashes,  the  second  quo- 
tation mark  is  placed  inside  the  dash.  If  a  question  mark  or  an  ex- 
clamation mark  applies  to  exactly  the  material  included  within  the 
dashes,  it  is  placed  inside  the  second  dash.  If  a  construction  at  the 
end  of  a  question  or  exclamation  is  introduced  by  a  dash,  no  second 
dash  is  used. 

2a.  Insertions 

Material  which  serves  to  explain,  identify,  illustrate,  com- 
ment on,  or  make  exception  to  something  within  the  sentence 
may  be  inserted  provided  it  is  properly  marked.  Either  paren- 
theses or  dashes  should  be  used  when  no  introductory  label  such 
as  for  example  is  used.  The  following  principles  apply  to  specific 
instances. 

1.  If  a  full  sentence  is  inserted,  parentheses  are  required.  If  the 
inserted  sentence  occurs  between  complete  sentences,  it  is  punc- 
tuated with  a  period  inside  the  parentheses.  If  the  inserted  sen- 
tence is  placed  within  another  sentence,  it  is  not  punctuated  by 
any  mark  before  the  second  parenthesis. 
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First,  make  sure  the  card  is  properly  placed  in  the  machine.  (For 
instructions,  see  section  C,  page  37.)  Then,  .  .  . 

After  Adam's  death  (Adam  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  Jackson's 
nephew),  tensions  within  the  community  increased  until  some  ex- 
plosion was  inevitable. 

2.  When  material  of  less  than  sentence  length  is  inserted  with- 
out an  identifying  label  such  as  for  example,  the  choice  between 
parentheses  and  dashes  is  partly  a  matter  of  style  and  partly  a  mat- 
ter of  the  length  and  type  of  insertion.  In  general,  parentheses  are 
used  with  numerals,  short  identifications  and  illustrations,  and  defi- 
nitions. Dashes  are  used  with  explanations  and  with  qualifications 
of  what  is  in  the  main  text.  Parentheses  are  associated  with  a  rela- 
tively formal  style,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  any  other;  dashes  are 
associated  with  a  relatively  informal  style,  but  they  occur  in  formal 
writing  also. 

The  notions  about  language  which  were  prevalent  in  one  period 
(1700-1775)  have  had  more  effect  on  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  elementary  grades  than  all  the  work  on  language  which  has 
been  done  since. 

In  one  of  his  best-known  novels  (Arrowsmith) ,  Sinclair  Lewis 
illustrated  different  attitudes  toward  scientific  research. 

Get  at  least  three  pathologists  (scientists  who  examine  tissues 
and  fluids  taken  from  the  body)  to  study  the  material. 

The  main-line  switch  (not  shown  in  the  illustration)  regulates 
the  flow  of  power  to  the  machine. 

It  was  dedicated — if  that  word  can  be  used — to  iron  control 
of  the  Russian  people. 

For  the  "form-class"  level,  the  traditional  terms  can  be  used — 
redefined  and  supplemented  by  a  few  others;  for  the  "function- 
class"  level,  new  terms  can  be  made  with  an  -al  suffix. 

The  ingredients — grain  alcohol,  distilled  water,  juniper  berry, 
glycerin,  and  lemon  essence — cost  about  ten  dollars  on  today's 
market. 

A  person  would  never  put  an  uncovered  pen  in  his  pocket — or  her 
purse. 

3.  When  material  is  inserted  with  identifying  markers  like  i.e., 
that  is,  e.g.,  and  for  example,  dashes  are  most  common  if  the  in- 
serted material  is  longer  than  a  single  word  or  term.  Parentheses 
may  be  used  in  more  formal  style,  and  commas  may  be  used  if 
the  insertion  is  a  single  word,  single  term,  or  short  series.  These 
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identifying  markers  are  followed  by  commas,  but  some  authors 
omit  the  comma  when  for  example  is  preceded  by  a  comma. 

If  a  marriage  is  approached  in  the  usual  way — i.e.,  through 
acquaintance,  courtship,  and  an  engagement — it  is  much  more  likely 
to  resist  divorce. 

A  great  many  words  from  Mexican  Spanish,  e.g.,  burro,  mesa,  and 
arroyo,  are  now  common  in  the  Southwest. 

4.  Illustrative  material  introduced  by  such  as  is  punctuated  with 
a  comma  or  dash  when  it  is  nonrestrictive  in  meaning.  If  the  illus- 
trated term  can  be  inserted  between  such  and  as,  the  illustrative 
words  are  not  punctuated.  A  dash  calls  greater  attention  to  the  illus- 
tration and  is  likewise  appropriate  if  the  following  expression  is  very 
long.  In  the  first  example  below  the  illustration  is  restrictive;  in  the 
second  instance  it  is  not.  Like  a  nonrestrictive  modifier,  a  nonrestric- 
tive illustration  is  set  off  in  speech  by  a  distinct  vocal  interruption. 

A  gardener  must  fight  constantly  against  such  parasites  as  snails, 
aphids,  and  caterpillars.  (Note  position  of  parasites.) 

A  person  moving  to  a  new  town  has  several  places  where  he  can 
find  new  acquaintances — such  as  churches,  evening  classes,  and 
little  theater  groups. 

5.  When  sources  for  information  are  inserted  in  the  text,  paren- 
theses are  used  unless  according  to  precedes  the  source  identifica- 
tion, and  commas  are  used  if  it  does. 

Within  recent  years,  students  of  language  have  begun  to  use 
some  of  the  newer  developments  in  mathematics  (see  Greenberg, 
Essays  in  Linguistics). 

By  the  time  the  tornado  reached  Dequindre,  it  had  blown  itself 
out,  according  to  Police  Chief  E.  A.  Matthews. 

2b.  Modifiers 

This  section  deals  with  the  punctuation  of  adjectival  and 
adverbial  modifiers,  which  are  described  in  earlier  sections.  The 
discussion  here  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  uses  of  such 
modifiers,  especially  of  the  distinction  between  restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive  modification,  for  which  see  pages  1 14-1 5.  The  usual  mark 
for  setting  off  modifiers  is  a  comma,  when  any  punctuation  is 
needed,  but  dashes  may  be  used  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
modifier,  and  dashes  should  be  used  when  nearby  commas  might 
mislead  the  reader. 
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1.  Adjectival  clauses  may  be  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive.  The 
purpose  of  a  restrictive  clause  is  to  limit  the  reference  of  the  ele- 
ment being  modified;  that  of  a  nonrestrictive  clause  is  to  give  addi- 
tional information  without  limiting  the  reference.  If  an  adjectival 
clause  is  set  off  by  punctuation,  it  will  be  read  as  a  nonrestrictive 
clause.  If  it  is  not  set  off,  it  will  be  read  as  restrictive.  A  nonrestric- 
tive clause  cannot  be  introduced  by  that,  nor  can  the  introductory 
word  be  omitted;  hence  if  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  intro- 
ductory word,  or  if  no  introductory  word  is  required,  no  punctua- 
tion can  be  used.  Another  test  is  to  read  the  total  sentence  aloud. 
If  there  is  a  major  vocal  interruption  before  the  clause,  with  a  drop 
in  pitch  while  it  is  being  read,  the  clause  is  nonrestrictive.  The 
vocal  interruption  closing  the  clause  may  not  be  quite  so  distinc- 
tive, so  the  end  of  the  clause  may  be  marked  more  sharply  by  the 
return  of  the  pitch  or  by  the  conclusion  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tionships within  the  clause.  Closing  punctuation  is  required. 

The  foreman,  who  had  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  wash- 
room moved,  was  delighted  with  the  new  plans. 

A  few  words  for  foods  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  who 
once  had  a  flourishing  colony  in  what  is  now  New  York. 

Several  large  trees,  which  must  have  been  left  from  virgin  forest, 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

Mothers  who  have  very  young  children  are  likely  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  about  them. 

The  state  police  have  begun  a  drive  against  automobiles  that  have 
defective  brakes. 

These  questions,  most  of  which  have  been  based  on  the  lectures, 
should  be  studied  for  the  final  examination. 

2.  Other  nonrestrictive  adjectivals  are  punctuated  like  nonre- 
strictive adjectival  clauses.  In  general,  if  the  nominal  is  adequately 
restricted  in  meaning  without  the  post-positive  modifier,  the  fol- 
lowing modifier  is  punctuated.  The  construction  can  be  tested  by 
reading  the  pertinent  context  aloud.  If  a  major  interruption  sepa- 
rates the  nominal  and  modifier,  punctuate. 

The  people  in  this  community  have  unusually  good  facilities  for 
recreation. 

An  old  brown  house,  with  its  paint  peeling  off,  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

A  man  running  at  top  speed  has  great  difficulty  in  changing  his 
direction. 
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The  contestants,  running  at  top  speed,  soon  rounded  the  final 
curve  and  drove  for  the  finish  line. 

Very  few  of  the  trees,  leafless  and  charred  by  the  fire,  can  be  saved. 

3.  The  usual  positions  for  adverbial  clauses  are  adverbial  posi- 
tions I  and  IV  as  described  on  pages  127-28.  The  punctuation  of 
adverbial  clauses  in  position  I  has  already  been  described.  On  rare 
occasions  when  adverbial  clauses  are  placed  in  positions  II  or  III 
they  may  always  be  punctuated  and  generally  should  be.  This 
leaves  position  IV  for  further  consideration.  The  principles  are 
stated  in  terms  of  adverbial  clauses  attached  to  main  clauses,  but 
they  apply  equally  well  to  adverbial  clauses  attached  to  dependent 
clauses. 

If  a  short  adverbial  clause  in  adverbial  position  IV  specifies  a 
condition  limiting  the  statement  made  in  the  clause  to  which  it  is 
attached,  it  is  not  punctuated. 

In  general  if  an  adverb  clause  in  position  IV  could  be  moved  to 
position  I  with  little  or  no  change  in  meaning  or  emphasis,  it  is 
restrictive  and  is  not  punctuated  in  position  IV. 

He  will  not  succeed  in  getting  the  grant  unless  he  shows  a  more 
practical  reason  for  requesting  it. 

The  fish  in  this  lake  seem  to  bite  best  when  a  moderate  south 
wind  is  blowing. 

Some  scientists  who  are  able  to  get  grants  whenever  they  wish 
have  considerable  influence  over  the  policies  of  their  respective 
schools.  (The  adverbial  clause  is  in  position  IV  of  the  adjectival 
clause.) 

4.  If  an  adverbial  clause  begins  with  whereas,  although,  or  an- 
other subordinating  conjunction  with  a  similar  meaning,  it  is  punc- 
tuated wherever  it  occurs. 

If  an  adverbial  clause  is  not  restrictive — that  is,  does  not  place 
a  restriction  on  the  meaning  of  the  clause  to  which  it  is  attached — 
it  is  punctuated,  but  clearly  nonrestrictive  adverbial  clauses  are 
rare,  and  a  better  guide  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  mean- 
ings expressed  by  the  two  clauses.  If  the  adverbial  clause  is  prac- 
tically an  additional  statement,  it  should  be  punctuated. 

Also,  punctuation  may  be  used  if  the  combination  of  main 
clause  and  adverbial  clause  is  so  long  that  the  reader  will  be  aided 
in  finding  the  point  of  division  between  them. 

When  deciding  whether  punctuation  is  needed,  read  the  perti- 
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nent  context  aloud.  If  a  major  vocal  interruption  is  used  before  the 
adverbial  clause,  punctuation  is  needed.  The  usual  punctuation  is 
a  comma,  but  a  dash  may  be  used  to  raise  the  semantic  importance 
of  the  adverbial  clause. 

A  heavy  beam  was  driven  through  a  brick  wall,  as  if  it  had  been 
hurled  by  a  giant  hand. 

There  is  public  opinion  in  every  country — even  though,  as  in 
Russia,  it  may  constitute  a  potential  rather  than  an  immediate  force. 

In  modern  writing  the  use  of  a  comma  for  this  purpose  is  required, 
unless  the  clause  is  very  long  or  its  end  is  not  immediately  recogniz- 
able without  punctuation. 

Nearly  all  skin  cancers  can  be  cured  by  surgery — if  the  malignancy 
is  diagnosed  before  it  has  sent  out  colonies. 

5.  Sometimes  a  modifier  is  needed  which  does  not  fit  easily  into 
the  basic  clause  or  sentence  structure.  When  this  situation  arises 
one  should  consider  using  two  sentences.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
modifier  can  be  inserted  without  awkwardness  or  ambiguity.  If 
there  is  a  place  for  it  near  the  element  to  which  it  applies,  it  may 
be  inserted  and  set  off  by  commas  or  dashes. 

Such  a  unit  as  the  word,  meaning  something  very  similar  to  the 
way  it  is  employed  in  everyday  language  and  in  the  discourse  of 
sciences  other  than  linguistics,  is  utilized  in  the  actual  practice  of 
nearly  all  descriptive  linquists  to  mark  the  line  between  morphologi- 
cal (infra-word)  and  syntactic  (supra-word)  constructions. 

As  two  sentences:  Such  a  unit  as  the  word  is  employed  by  nearly 
all  descriptive  linguists  to  mark  the  line  between  morphological 
(infra-word)  and  syntactic  (supra-word)  constructions;  and  in  their 
usage,  the  term  means  something  similar,  but  only  similar,  to  its 
meaning  in  the  usage  of  people  who  are  not  linguists. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  now  and  then,  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  that  ladies  working  together  in  television  are  sometimes 
a  bit  suspicious  of  each  other. 

At  one  stage  in  its  development — before  it  takes  on  human 
appearance — the  human  embryo  has  gills  that  later  disappear. 

Thoughtful  people  write  asking  if,  when  a  patient  has  been  told 
he  must  have  an  immediate  operation,  it  is  ethical  to  ask  for  a 
consultation. 

The  endings  -ex  and  -est  are  used  with  words  that  probably  should 
— on  a  basis  of  their  total  properties — be  divided  into  two  classes. 

6.  Clauses  beginning  with  which  are  sometimes  used  with  an  in- 
definite reference;  that  is,  they  do  not  modify  a  specific  nominal. 
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Such  clauses  must  be  punctuated  with  commas  or  dashes.  This 
type  of  clause  is  limited  to  informal  writing.  Indeed,  some  hand- 
books condemn  it  altogether. 

Our  house  is  next  door  to  Andrew  Smith's,  which  is  very  con- 
venient, for  we  both  have  boys  of  about  the  same  age. 

2C.  Appositives 

When  adjacent  nouns,  pronouns,  or  nominal  structures  have 
the  same  referent,  the  relationship  between  them  is  called  apposi- 
tion. 

1.  When  the  second  supplies  a  necessary  restriction  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first,  or  when  a  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  in  ap- 
position, no  punctuation  is  used.  The  relationship  of  apposition  is 
similar  to  the  relationship  of  modification. 

The  novelist  Willa  Cather  has  a  very  sympathetic  understanding 
of  human  character. 

We  men  must  stand  together. 

2.  When  the  second  element  is  descriptive  and  not  restrictive  in 
meaning,  it  must  be  punctuated.  Commas  are  usual,  but  dashes 
may  be  used  if  commas  would  be  ambiguous  or  insufficiently  dis- 
tinctive. Appositives  are  descriptive  rather  than  restrictive  when 
they  follow  words  specifying  a  unique  referent  (like  a  proper 
name),  when  they  begin  with  an  indefinite  plus  of  (one  of  .  .  .), 
and  when  they  could  be  preceded  by  being.  The  phonological  test 
works  well  also.  If  a  major  interruption  sets  off  the  appositive,  punc- 
tuation is  needed. 

Willa  Cather,  the  author  of  My  Antonia,  has  a  very  sympathetic 
understanding  of  human  character. 

Musial,  the  first  man  to  face  Labine  in  the  sixth,  drove  a  line 
single  into  right  field. 

Winston  Churchill,  one  of  England's  best  known  prime  ministers, 
is  also  a  master  of  English  prose. 

Most  of  the  players — all  of  them  who  had  played  the  entire  game 
— were  tired  and  discouraged. 

Our  intellectual  climate — the  beliefs  which  are  accepted  with 
little  or  no  objection  by  the  people  around  us — has  a  profound 
effect  on  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  judgments. 

3.  If  an  adequately  self-limiting  nominal  is  preceded  by  a  de- 
scriptive appositive,  the  elements  are  separated  by  a  comma. 
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An  accomplished  bridge  player,  he  travels  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  attend  tournaments. 

A  good  sport  car,  the  Bearcat  soon  became  popular  with  doctors 
and  other  people  who  sometimes  needed  rapid  and  immediately 
available  transportation. 

2d.  Coordinate  Constructions 

Coordinate  constructions  are  grammatically  similar  con- 
structions which  are  placed  next  to  each  other.  Unless  they  make 
up  a  simple  compound  (two  similar  elements  joined  by  and), 
some  punctuation  is  required. 

1.  If  three  or  more  coordinates  occur  in  series,  commas  are  re- 
quired between  all  members  unless  the  last  two  are  joined  by  and. 
When  the  last  two  members  are  joined  by  and,  the  comma  is  op- 
tional. Most  style  sheets,  however,  except  those  for  newspapers, 
recommend  a  comma  with  and.  If  the  members  of  the  series  are 
long  and  have  internal  commas,  semicolons  should  be  used  instead 
of  commas. 

I  have  heard  English  teachers  who  teach  in  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing, education,  and  agriculture  say  that  they  have  difficulty  in  build- 
ing up  faculty  support  for  liberal  arts  courses. 

If  no  error  has  been  made  in  collecting  the  data,  if  the  data  has 
been  correctly  classified  and  computed,  and  if  it  has  been  correctly 
fed  into  the  machine,  a  modern  computing  machine  will  give  an 
accurate  result. 

Mary,  who  was  present  because  she  had  been  asked;  Ann,  who 
was  present  because  she  had  come  with  Mary;  and  Joan,  who  was 
present  for  no  good  reason,  were  all  sorry  they  had  come. 

2.  When  a  series  of  phrases  or  clauses  is  ended  with  a  summariz- 
ing member,  or  when  the  final  member  begins  with  a  construction 
which  requires  punctuation,  a  dash  should  be  used  between  the 
two  final  members. 

If  a  student  keeps  abreast  of  all  assignments,  if  he  maintains  his 
general  health,  if  he  seeks  a  reasonable  amount  of  recreation — if  he 
does  all  this,  he  is  almost  certain  to  receive  a  degree  and  a  valuable 
education. 

In  a  large  university,  students  can  lead  an  active  social  life,  partic- 
ipate in  a  variety  of  school-sponsored  activities — or,  if  they  wish, 
remain  virtually  anonymous. 

3.  When  two  coordinate  elements  occur  without  a  connecting 
and,  they  are  separated  by  a  comma. 
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In  1942  China  was  an  ally,  in  1952  an  enemy. 

Judge  Medina  handled  the  trial  with  skill  and  judgment,  with 
dignity  and  poise. 

The  various  Communist  regimes  are  feeling  their  way,  seeking 
remedies  and  solutions  for  their  tactical  difficulties. 

Most  humanists  see  evil  as  the  gap  between  moral  aspiration  and 
moral  capability,  as  the  feeling  of  being  limited  which  that  gap  gives. 

There  is  a  problem  here  which  ought  to  be  faced,  if  not  settled. 

The  witness  swore  that  he  did  not  see  the  accident,  that  he  was 
looking  in  another  direction  when  it  occurred. 

This  task  must  be  given  to  someone  who  has  unusual  strength 
and  courage,  whose  reflexes  are  good  and  whose  nerves  are  steady. 

4.  When  the  final  of  two  or  more  coordinates  is  introduced  by 
not  or  never,  it  is  set  off  by  commas. 

The  progenitor  of  the  famous  Lee  family  of  Virginia  was  Henry 
Lee,  not  Charles  Lee. 

The  expression  "you  can't  cheat  an  honest  man"  means  that  a 
man's  desire  for  dishonest  gains,  never  his  desire  for  an  honest  profit, 
is  what  makes  him  listen  to  the  confidence  man's  story. 

5.  When  the  final  of  two  or  more  nominal  coordinates  is  intro- 
duced by  but  not  or  but  never,  it  is  set  off  by  commas. 

The  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  but  not  the  clover,  were  ruined  by  the 
hail. 

Wordsworth's  earlier  poems,  but  not  his  latest,  are  known  to  every 
student. 

6.  Coordinate  adjectives  are  separated  by  commas.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  parallel  modification,  see  pages  116-17.  Sometimes  one 
can  tell  whether  to  punctuate  by  reading  the  passage  aloud.  If  the 
passage  is  read  without  interruption,  such  as  "these  nice  young 
ladies,"  no  punctuation  is  required.  If  there  is  interruption,  as  in 
"a  harsh,  shrill  voice,"  punctuation  is  required.  If  the  second  ad- 
jective is  a  compound,  as  in  "a  tall,  red-haired  woman,"  punctua- 
tion is  required.  In  most  instances  adjectives  which  can  be  reversed 
or  which  can  be  separated  by  and  are  also  coordinate. 

A  blue-eyed,  red-haired  woman  came  to  the  door. 

In  a  struggle  for  dictatorial  power,  the  toughest,  most  ruthless  will 
eventually  eliminate  his  competitors. 

His  mild,  pleasant,  patient  manner  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
angry  delegates. 

The  sky  was  covered  by  white,  fleecy  clouds. 
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2  c  With  Dates,  Addresses,  and  Addenda  to  Proper  Names 

The  following  models  illustrate  the  punctuation  to  be  used 
with  dates,  addresses,  and  elements  which  may  be  inserted  after 
proper  names.  These  elements  cannot  be  used  when  only  the  sur- 
name is  written. 

The  article  will  appear  in  the  Winter,  1955,  issue  of  the  magazine. 

His  birthday  is  March  22. 

On  July  1,  1959,  the  new  pension  plan  will  go  into  effect. 

He  is  now  living  at  5613  Fifth  Street,  Detroit  5,  Michigan. 

The  most  intensive  studies  were  made  in  Clinton,  Tennessee, 
and  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

T.  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  will  be  the  new  general  manager. 

Thaddeus  M.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  yesterday  to  the 
Mathematics  Department  of  Louisiana  University. 

Another  woman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Reade,  32,  of  1776  State  Street, 
Des  Moines,  was  taken  to  Charity  Hospital. 

2f.  Inserted  Commas 

Although,  in  general,  single  commas  are  not  used  inside 
the  basic  structural  combinations,  there  are  times  when  an  in- 
serted comma  is  necessary. 

1.  When  a  verb  has  a  direct  question  as  its  complement,  the 
complement  is  separated  from  the  verb  by  a  comma. 

During  World  War  II  we  were  told  to  ask  ourselves,  is  this  trip 
necessary? 

2.  When  a  word  is  repeated  for  emphasis,  the  occurrences  of 
the  word  are  separated  by  commas. 

He  will  never,  never  agree. 

3.  Whenever  the  same  or  different  forms  of  the  same  word  ad- 
join, they  are  separated  by  a  comma.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
that  or  had. 

Whatever  is,  is  right. 

This  device  is  occasionally  useful  for  emphasis  but  more  often  it  is 
awkward  and  should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  decision  they  make,  makes  no  difference  to  the  final 
outcome. 
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Better:  Whatever  decision  they  make,  it  will  not  change  the  final  out- 
come. 

2g.  Structural  Shift 

When  abandoning  a  structural  pattern  without  completing 
it,  mark  the  end  of  the  incomplete  construction  with  a  dash.  One 
should  generally  avoid  incomplete  constructions  in  connected  dis- 
course. 

The  food  that  was  left  over — well,  we  just  left  it  for  the  birds  and 
animals. 

3:  Final  Elements 

Many  of  the  constructions  whose  punctuation  is  described  in  the 
preceding  section  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  When  one 
of  them  occurs  in  the  sentence's  final  position,  it  is  preceded  by 
the  mark  called  for  by  the  construction  and  followed  by  the  termi- 
nal punctuation  for  the  whole  sentence.  This  rule  applies  to  all 
marks  except  parentheses,  which  are  always  used  in  pairs.  The  rules 
for  the  punctuation  of  elements  which  may  be  attached  to  struc- 
turally complete  sentences  follow. 

3a.  Responses 

A  statement  may  imply  or  suggest  a  question,  and  the  an- 
swer to  this  implied  question  may  be  attached  to  the  statement. 
The  answer,  if  less  than  the  sentence,  is  separated  from  the  state- 
ment with  a  dash  or  colon.  The  colon  is  used  in  more  formal  writ- 
ing and  for  lengthy  additions. 

In  some  cities  people  live  under  three  sets  of  laws:  those  which 
apply  to  ordinary  citizens,  those  which  apply  to  people  who  con- 
tribute to  political  campaigns,  and  those  which  apply  to  people 
currently  in  political  office. 

On  Friday  Martha  went  back  on  the  show  to  announce  her  deci- 
sion— one  she  had  made  weeks  before. 

Whatever  else  you  may  say  about  the  devil,  one  thing  must  be 
admitted — he  minds  his  own  business. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  car  out  of  the  ditch — by  using 
a  crane. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  the  word  namely  to  introduce  ele- 
ments that  illustrate  the  preceding  statement.  When  so  used, 
namely  may  be  preceded  by  a  colon,  dash,  or  comma.  Since  namely 
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adds  nothing  which  is  not  already  contributed  by  the  dash  or 
colon,  one  probably  should  not  use  it  except  with  a  comma. 

A  perfectly  satisfactory  language  for  international  communication 
already  exists,  namely  Latin. 

3b.  Final  Participials 

Information  which  might  be  given  in  the  second  element  of 
a  compound  predicate  or  in  an  additional  statement  is  sometimes 
added  in  a  participial  phrase.  Such  a  participial  phrase  must  be 
set  off  by  a  comma. 

The  tornado  then  roared  across  the  park  to  a  supermarket,  ripping 
off  its  roof  and  smashing  its  plate  glass  windows. 

A  student  should  begin  to  sort  out  his  ideas  as  soon  as  a  writing 
assignment  is  made,  thereby  giving  himself  the  maximum  time  in 
which  to  write  his  composition. 

3  c.  Amendments 

An  element  which  stands  outside  the  basic  sentence  struc- 
ture and  amends  a  statement  made  in  the  sentence  must  be  set 
off  by  a  comma  or  a  dash. 

Similar  ideas  may  be  represented  by  quite  different  grammatical 
devices,  even  within  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
Most  of  us  can  improve  our  ear  for  language — some,  anyway. 

3d.  Lists 

When  a  list  of  items  is  announced  in  a  complete  sentence, 
the  sentence  and  list  must  be  separated  by  a  colon  or  by  namely. 
If  namely  is  used,  it  must  be  preceded  by  punctuation,  preferably 
a  dash.  If  a  dash  is  used,  a  comma  should  follow  namely. 

When  buying  a  house,  one  must  consider  a  great  many  factors: 
the  neighborhood,  the  age  of  the  house,  the  care  it  has  been  given, 
its  size,  the  arrangement  of  its  rooms,  and  many  others. 

Although  there  are  many  local  variations  in  American  English, 
these  are  generally  grouped  into  three  major  dialects — namely, 
Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern. 


Practice  in  Punctuation 


Since  the  ability  to  punctuate  properly  and  effectively  requires 
practice  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  conventions,  a  number  of 
sentences  which  illustrate  the  common  punctuation  problems  are 
given  below.  You  are  to  examine  these  sentences,  decide  whether 
they  are  well  punctuated,  and  prescribe  a  different  punctuation 
when  you  think  it  necessary.  In  some  the  punctuation  already  con- 
forms to  the  standard  conventions;  in  others  it  does  not  conform, 
but  some  justification  can  be  found  for  what  appears;  in  most  the 
punctuation  is  clearly  wrong.  These  sentences  have  all  been  taken 
from  student  papers,  generally  without  change.  Some  contain  er- 
rors in  addition  to  punctuation  errors,  and  in  some  the  student's 
difficulty  with  punctuation  probably  resulted  from  faulty  construc- 
tion. In  a  few  instances  more  than  one  kind  of  punctuation  error  is 
present.  In  each  instance  you  are  to  make  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  properly  formed  and  properly  punctuated 
sentence. 

Separation  of  Grammatically  Independent 
Elements 

With  Coordinating  Conjunction 

i.  Ventilation  is  no  problem  in  the  room  for  there  are  five  huge 
windows  on  one  side  and  two  air-conditioning  ducts  near  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  opposite  side. 

2.  In  general  the  constitution  has  made  this  country  what  it  is 
today  and  for  that  we  can  overlook  a  few  times  when  some  have 
acted  bitterly  against  it. 

3.  Bullfrogs  dove  into  the  protection  of  the  pond  from  their 
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perches  and  turtles  slipped  off  their  dry  docks  into  the  depths  of 
the  water,  then  seconds  later  popped  up  inquiring  heads  as  if  to 
ask,  "Is  it  safe  to  go  ashore? 

4.  Usually  this  step  is  not  very  complicated,  but,  it  takes  time. 

5.  I  had  barely  finished  my  daily  chores  on  the  farm  and  be- 
fore Pa  could  find  another  stall  for  me  to  scrub  I  fled  on  horseback 
from  the  old  barn  over  the  mile  of  rolling  hay  fields  to  the  serene 
spot  where  I  knew  Mr.  Bass  to  be. 

6.  The  older  actors  and  actresses  got  to  be  stars  by  their  acting 
ability.  Bette  Davis  is  an  example  of  this.  She  is  not  beautiful  nor 
does  she  have  a  good  figure.  But  she  is  a  great  actress.  Her  ability 
made  her  a  star. 

7.  As  the  undergrowth  got  thicker  and  it  became  more  difficult 
to  get  between  the  obstacles,  we  accidentally  got  a  little  too  close 
to  one  big  old  hollow  stump  and  the  exhaust  from  the  motor 
fanned  into  the  hollow  and  a  swarm  of  yellow-jackets  buzzed  out 
of  a  big  hole  and  covered  us  from  head  to  toe. 

8.  We  turned  off  the  main  road  and  drove  for  about  two  miles 
on  an  old  dirt  road  and  then  we  cut  off  it  and  headed  for  the 
forest  on  an  old  cow  trail. 

9.  I  was  very  tired  by  now  and  although  I  was  an  above-average 
swimmer  for  my  age,  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  but  go  under. 

10.  I  borrowed  my  uncle's  1940  farm  truck  and  after  mastering 
the  art  of  driving  again,  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  what  I 
thought  was  enough  sand  and  gravel  neatly  dumped  on  the 
front  drive. 

Without  Coordinating  Conjunction 

1 .  No  food  was  cooked,  because  there  was  three  feet  of  water 
in  the  galley,  no  one  knew  what  our  position  was  because  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  fix  on  the  stars. 

2.  We  walked  through  the  screen  door  of  the  house,  she  was  in 
front,  I  was  behind. 

3.  This  was  it,  our  biggest  year,  if  we  didn't  go  all  the  way 
this  time,  we  never  would. 

4.  By  reading  further  in  his  column  one  can  find  Mr.  Wise's 
explanation  for  Iowa's  poor  showing  in  Saturday's  game,  he  is  re- 
ferring to  "loose  tackling,"  but  at  the  end  of  the  article,  he 
quoted  some  words  from  Coach  Oiks,  who  gave  the  reason  for 
this  poor  tackling. 
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5.  As  we  climbed  aboard,  I  noticed  by  my  watch  that  it 
was  two-thirty  in  the  morning,  we  had  planned  our  journey  so 
that  we  would  arrive  at  our  desired  place  on  Beth  River  about 
noon. 

6.  The  small  untruth  I  told  was  effective,  each  of  the  new 
cadets  was  as  awed  as  I  by  the  mention  of  a  captain. 

7.  Son,  you  have  fulfilled  your  promises,  you  have  been  a  very 
good  boy,  so  don't  feel  that  we  are  giving  you  anything,  feel  you 
have  earned  it. 

8.  The  main  leaf  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  one  is 
glass,  the  other  one  wood. 

9.  The  tire  companies  would  go  out  of  business,  all  service  sta- 
tions would  be  closed. 

10.  Moreover,  the  governments  are  not  the  only  things  that  are 
wrong  with  the  world,  society  as  a  whole  is  responsible. 

11.  I  was  honored  by  being  voted  the  outstanding  athlete,  please 
don't  think  I'm  boasting  I'm  just  giving  the  facts. 

12.  He  worked  his  way  through  college,  went  into  the  Army  and 
came  out  a  captain,  now  he  is  very  prominent  in  the  business  world 
and  earns  a  great  deal  of  money  each  year. 

13.  From  the  people  comes  the  government,  the  people  make 
the  government  and  all  its  authority  is  derived  from  them. 

14.  We  were  allowed  to  go  to  his  room,  he  looked  like  the  same 
Bob  that  I  had  admired  for  years. 

15.  And  now  we  have  a  conflict  in  the  family,  some  look  up  to 
me,  some  look  up  to  my  brother. 

16.  It  was  a  perfect  day  for  traveling,  the  weather  was  cool,  and 
there  were  very  few  automobiles  on  the  road. 

17.  He  doesn't  want  to  be  represented  by  the  "hole  in  the  shoe" 
party,  as  the  Democrats  are  known,  therefore,  he  votes  for  Repub- 
licans. 

18.  The  average  triangular  race  is  sailed  in  two  rounds,  however, 
the  committee  may  call  the  race  off  because  of  foul  weather. 

19.  The  common  man  doesn't  want  to  be  common  anymore,  he 
wants  to  be  middle  class  or  better. 

20.  Today  there  is  technicolor,  and  you  must  look  at  quite  a  bit 
of  picture  too,  it  seems  to  enclose  you  on  all  sides. 

21.  Television  is  giving  the  movie  industry  a  bad  time,  there- 
fore they  have  had  to  make  better  movies,  and  uncover  new  plots 
and  ideas  for  them. 
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22.  Morality  is  a  virtue  of  man  and  not  of  inanimate  objects, 
therefore  how  can  a  motion  picture  be  immoral? 

Structurally  Incomplete  Elements 

1.  Someone  with  that  much  imagination  never  ceases  to  im- 
press me.  Especially  when  he  can  use  it  to  entertain  the  whole 
world. 

2.  Mr.  Keeley  undoubtedly  is  happy  that  Mississippi  gained  a 
tie  with  Alabama  last  Saturday.  Although,  I  am  sure  that  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  final  score. 

3.  She  is  always  by  his  side  when  danger  is  near.  And  lends 
a  helping  scream  when  they  are  attacked. 

4.  Having  lived  in  Houston  all  of  my  life,  I  have  long  been 
familiar  with  Rice.  Not  with  the  actual  classwork  or  student  life, 
of  course,  but  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  campus,  the  buildings, 
the  football  teams,  etc. 

5.  So  that's  why  I  am  like  I  am.  Striving  to  show  what  I  can 
do. 

6.  Each  argument  has  been  conceived  in  prejudice  and  nour- 
ished by  each  mind  which  uses  it.  Nourished  by  apathy  and  failure 
to  originate  or  use  a  counter  argument. 

7.  The  ridiculousness  of  power-laden  men  is  also  exemplified  in 
"Lil  Abner."  Wealthy  magnates,  who  try  to  change  the  course  of 
a  community  or  even  of  a  country. 

8.  Then,  after  discovering  that  her  glasses  were  missing,  asked 
me  if  I  had  a  flashlight  so  she  could  find  them. 

9.  My  family  has  had  quite  a  lot  of  influence  on  me.  One  be- 
cause of  its  size  and  second  because  of  the  different  personalities 
that  it  is  composed  of. 

10.  The  action  which  should  be  taken  is  a  combination  of  many 
acts.  An  appraisal  of  the  reasons  by  responsible  persons  and  action 
to  eliminate  those  reasons  which  can  be  dealt  with.  A  nation-wide 
program  to  educate  people  on  the  needs  and  attitudes  of  teen- 
agers. 

11.  Rome  fell  because  her  people  became  lazy  and  unambitious. 
But,  also  because  she  underestimated  the  power  of  her  enemy. 

12.  I  was  sure  this  was  the  end.  Then  Dad,  the  ever-faithful, 
the  pillar  of  strength,  the  cushion,  the  leaning  block,  the  one  to 
go  to,  or  the  one  to  come  to.  Yes,  Dad,  just  as  some  great  prophet, 
knew  that  I  was  in  trouble. 
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Elements  Preceding  the  Subject 

Clauses 

1.  If  you  don't  start  at  the  very  beginning,  to  depend  on  your- 
self, and  make  yourself  do  what  is  necessary,  you  will  never  ac- 
complish anything  as  a  student. 

2.  When  I  attempted  to  get  out  of  my  plane  my  knees  would 
not  function  and  I  shook  all  over. 

3.  As  neither  club  could  get  into  scoring  position  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  found  the  Rams  and  Trenton  in  a  scoreless  deadlock. 

4.  Because  there  is  such  a  wide  interest  in  sports,  growing  all 
over  the  country  today,  I  think  everyone  should  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  at  least  one. 

5.  Since  I  had  just  received  a  new  air  rifle  like  most  boys,  I  was 
eager  to  go  hunting. 

6.  But  when  I  felt  his  strong  hands  grasp  my  back  I  immedi- 
ately relaxed  and  felt  secure. 

7.  When  Samson;  after  having  felt  that  his  strength  had  re- 
turned, agreed  to  fight,  the  warrior  backed  out  on  a  basis  of  Sam- 
son's blindness. 

8.  Finally  after  I  collected  all  the  facts  in  favor  of  Kansas,  I 
decided  to  come  here. 

9.  But  as  I  said,  before,  no  one  is  perfect. 

10.  Because  true  to  life  incidents  are  used  and  believable  char- 
acters are  portrayed  the  writer  can  widen  his  stories  to  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

11.  As  nothing  and  no  one  is  absolutely  perfect  there  are  some 
weak  points  that  have  to  be  corrected. 

12.  After  Jack  told  me  many  tales  about  Texas  I  was  convinced 
that  it  must  be  a  wonderful  place. 

13.  Just  think  tomorrow  we  leave  for  Alaska  and  in  about  two 
weeks  we'll  be  back. 

14.  While  they  are  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement  they  are 
also  punching  below  the  belt. 

Other  Elements 

1 .  Why  this  was  not  a  campus  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  city  but 
it  was  an  independent  little  city  in  itself. 

2.  Throughout  the  summer  he  slowly  considered  which  field  of 
study  he  would  like  to  specialize  in. 
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3.  By  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  fraternity  members  or  trying 
to  impress  them  the  rushee  can  easily  become  intoxicated  if  he  is 
not  careful. 

4.  To  the  skipper  and  crew  of  a  good  racing  yacht  sailing  is  as 
much  a  sport  and  requires  as  much  training  as  football. 

5.  Yet,  only  two  days  before  we  were  battling  these  same  wa- 
ters for  survival. 

6.  War  having  no  favorites  we  were  off  to  start  the  training  that 
would  make  us  naval  aviators. 

7.  Well  then  Mr.  Baker  you  will  take  charge  of  this  group  and 
you  will  be  in  command  until  you  arrive  at  your  station. 

8.  Through  my  frightened  eyes  I  saw  the  strong  spectator  whose 
warning  I  had  not  heeded. 

9.  Reversing  course  I  opened  fire  at  short  range  and  fire  blos- 
somed forth  from  the  engine  section. 

10.  Never  doubting  my  friends  again  my  mother  allowed  me  to 
play  with  them  whenever  I  wanted  to. 

11.  Aside  from  these  two  groups  we  find  another  category  of 
people  who  voted  for  Eisenhower  because  of  his  economic  policies. 

12.  All  during  the  trip  I  kept  trying  to  imagine  what  I  was  going 
to  see  and  find  in  this  old  city  to  which  I  was  going. 

13.  Then  in  the  late  forties  came  television,  which  nearly  put 
the  movies  out  of  business. 

Internal  Elements 

Adjectival  Clauses 

1.  He  was  always  ready  to  defend  what  he  thought  right  with 
his  flying  fists  which  dealt  many  a  hard  blow  during  the  story. 

2.  There  is  no  place  under  the  desk  for  books,  papers  and  pen- 
cils, that  you  are  not  using. 

3.  Their  marriage  would  probably  have  been  delayed  by  World 
War  II  in  which  John  would  have  had  to  serve. 

4.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  approximately  fifty  students  and 
one  instructor  who  is  expected  to  sit  at  the  front  of  the  room  be- 
hind a  large  desk. 

5.  The  yellow  blinds,  which  are  hung  in  the  windows  act  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun. 

6.  This  was  very  funny  to  a  person,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting 
discharge. 
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7.  I  have  a  great  many  relatives  in  the  Lone  Star  State  most 
of  whom  I  have  never  seen. 

8.  Trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  I  raced  through  the  back 
yard  and  down  the  back  alley  which  had  been  freshly  covered  with 
ashes. 

9.  His  handling  of  the  last  play  during  which  a  touchdown 
pass  was  dropped,  is  better. 

10.  As  the  American  people  become  better  educated,  it  becomes 
harder  for  them  to  spend  their  time  looking  at  this  type  of  movie 
which  is  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

11.  The  companies  which  sponsor  thirty  minute  or  hour  pro- 
grams and  have  a  commercial  every  fifteen  minutes,  always  profit 
from  them  greatly. 

12.  I  saw  a  large  school  of  shad  which  was  trapped  in  a  depres- 
sion where  receding  water  had  stranded  them. 

13.  Segregation  was  practiced  in  ancient  Rome  where  the  patri- 
cians thought  themselves  superior  to  the  plebians. 

14.  They  first  had  to  find  my  mother  who  was  not  at  home. 

15.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  correct  a  teen-ager, 
who  has  gotten  himself  out  of  line,  is  to  work  through  his  par- 
ents. 

16.  For  it  is  he,  who  travels  with  and  gives  advice  to  Joseph. 

Other  Modifiers 

1 .  Samson  is  saying  here  that  Dalila  though  she  betrayed  him  to 
his  enemies  was  not  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was. 

2.  Virtue  as  Milton  sees  it  must  go  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  and  prove  itself. 

3.  Louise,  by  not  going  to  his  aid  only  made  things  worse. 

4.  The  roaring  twenties;  with  the  gaiety,  new  ways  of  acting 
and  talking,  plus  a  whole  new  outlook  on  life,  was  the  beginning 
of  an  American  Renascence. 

5.  Balica  knew  after  the  eighty-yard  run,  he  was  sure  to  start 
Saturday. 

6.  When  the  depression  came,  Jones  having  been  accustomed  to 
living  in  a  style  of  luxury,  was  not  prepared  for  the  period  ahead. 

7.  Work  like  everything  else,  becomes  a  habit. 

8.  One  can't,  as  I've  said  before  catch  fish  every  day. 

9.  A  band  of  light  brown,  three  feet  from  the  floor  helps  to 
diminish  the  glaring  effect  of  the  lights. 
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10.  The  rest  of  the  column,  except  the  last  three  paragraphs  is 
about  a  single  play  and  is  not  important  in  this  report. 

1 1 .  It  was  an  order  that  everyone,  from  the  youngest  to  the  old- 
est could  understand. 

12.  My  mother  being  on  the  stout  side,  could  not  see  me. 

13.  He  joined  without  the  consent  of  his  wife,  who  in  the  mean- 
time, had  their  first  baby. 

14.  Parson  Adams  was  an  excellent  scholar  being  a  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  an  authority  on  many  subjects. 

1 5.  He  too,  had  received  a  letter  from  Uncle  Sam. 

16.  I  hardly  cared  then,  whether  it  stormed  or  not. 

17.  I  feel  however,  that  the  most  important  thing  anyone  can 
obtain,  either  from  college,  or  elsewhere  is  common  sense. 

18.  When  it  came  time  to  go  we  left  even  though  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  sheets. 

19.  When  World  War  II  broke  out,  he  being  thirty-six,  enlisted 
and  spent  the  war  behind  a  desk. 

Coordinate  Elements 

1.  The  automobile  industry  is  striving  at  all  times  to  make  the 
auto  more  safe,  and  convenient  for  the  people. 

2.  He  has  his  own  little  pug-nosed,  white-bearded,  friend. 

3.  The  ordinary  person  occasionally  uses  his  car  to  visit  his 
friends,  or  do  the  grocery  shopping  for  his  wife,  or  maybe  take 
his  family  for  a  ride  Sunday  afternoon. 

4.  The  vice  dope  liquor  and  gambling  situation  is  becoming 
serious. 

5.  The  points  are,  the  running  by  Gilmore,  the  defense  by  the 
ends,  and  the  failure  of  Auburn  to  play  as  well  as  expected. 

6.  The  closed  books  on  the  floor,  the  blackboard,  the  honor 
system  notice,  the  fan,  the  windows,  doors  and  small  student  desks; 
make  up  the  class  room  I  now  sit  in. 

7.  He  is  a  well-built  handsome  boy. 

8.  He  should  have  known  better  than  to  be  lustful,  to  let  the 
woman  get  such  power  over  him. 

9.  The  reader  finds  in  'Togo"  something  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  something  completely  simple  something  that  every- 
one from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  can  understand  with  ease. 

10.  Among  the  pitchers  were  Bob  Lemon  a  twenty-game  winner 
for  the  past  four  seasons;  Mike  Garcia  a  winning  pitcher  for  many 
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seasons;  Early  Wynn,  a  consistent  fifteen-game  winner  and  Bob 
Feller,  the  one-time  great  fireball  pitcher. 

1 1 .  He  sits  behind  a  large  table-like  desk. 

12.  We  lined  up  for  the  play  that  would  either  win  the  game 
for  Trenton,  or  send  us  both  home  with  a  co-championship. 

13.  Milton  felt  that  a  book  was  like  a  life  that  it  shouldn't  be 
suppressed  or  deprived  of  its  chance  to  do  some  good. 

14.  I  rushed  forth  in  search  of  evidence  to  prove  my  claims,  and 
to  disprove  those  of  my  parents. 

15.  He  put  me  on  a  table,  and  went  over  to  one  of  the  sterilizers 
to  get  a  hypodermic  needle. 

16.  The  officer  then  loomed  right  before  my  eyes,  and  seemed 
very  cold  and  impersonal. 

17.  On  the  wall  is  the  well-known,  framed,  honor  pledge. 

18.  The  public  will  tire  of  seeing  Monroe,  Ekberg,  and  Presley, 
wiggle  and  sing  their  way  through  movies  without  showing  any  act- 
ing talent. 

19.  Having  gone  through  rush  week  the  freshman  now  knows 
quite  a  few  people  around  school  knows  his  way  around  the  campus 
is  pretty  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  university  has  a  good  idea 
about  the  teachers  and  subjects  and  he  may  even  have  a  pledge  pin 
to  wear  in  his  lapel. 

20.  The  second  definition  of  Americanism  states  that  it  is  any 
attachment  to  or  political  sympathy  with  the  United  States. 

21.  A  silent  snowy  world  greeted  us  when  the  door  of  the  plane 
was  thrown  open  and  we  stepped  out  for  the  first  look  at  our  native 
guide. 

22.  I  am  giving  it  at  a  restaurant  so  the  work  will  be  on  them 
not  me. 

23.  There  are  Latin  American  dances;  such  as  the  mambo,  tango, 
rumba,  and  conga:  the  finer  and  more  social  dances,  which  are 
usually  enjoyed  by  the  adults,  such  as  the  waltz,  the  two-step,  and 
the  fox  trot:  and  the  most  popular  type  among  teen-agers,  the 
rock-n-roll  or  jitterbug. 

24.  Having  to  work  together,  attend  church  together,  and  suffer 
through  bad  times  and  sickness  together,  creates  an  unbreakable 
bond  of  closeness  between  the  country  people. 
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Miscellaneous  Internal  Problems 

1.  Another  factor  in  Barlow's  favor  that  probably  would  have 
helped  make  him  fairly  successful  was  that,  Anne,  his  wife  appeared 
to  be  very  sociable. 

2.  The  results,  the  war  in  Korea  the  increased  national  debt 
and  the  still  constant  growth  of  Communist  rule,  have  shown  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  our  foreign  policy  lacks  the  strength,  and  char- 
acter it  is  intended  to  have. 

3.  Directly  or  indirectly,  I  don't  know  which  it  was  Mr.  Smith 
forced  his  wife  into  drabness. 

4.  All  in  all,  the  main  thought  he  is  seeking  to  impress  into  the 
reader's  mind  in  this  article,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  skill. 

5.  This  communication  and  this  alone,  can  be  counted  on  to 
produce  the  success  or  failure  of  the  comic  strip. 

6.  When  January  3,  1957  rolls  around,  I'll  wish  I  had  gotten 
some  rest  and  sleep  during  the  holiday  period. 

7.  Only  last  week  I  saw  the  movie,  Zarak,  which  starred  Anita 
Ekberg  and  Victor  Mature. 

8.  After  many  improvements  in  lighting,  and  filming,  we  have 
today  a  means  of  entertainment,  that  our  great  grandfathers  had 
never  imagined  possible. 

9.  The  comic  strip  which  I  am  referring  to,  is  a  unique  combi- 
nation of  picture  and  dialogue. 

10.  The  student  must  budget  his  time  in  such  a  way,  that  he 
may  take  part  in  both  types  of  activity  during  his  stay  in  college. 

11.  He  said,  that  he  was  glad  the  principal  part  of  the  term  was 
over. 

12.  Dufour  uses  three  flowery  adjectives,  superlative,  brilliant, 
and  beautiful  in  describing  the  play. 

13.  Along  with  this  a  cologne  called,  "Scarlet  Street,"  was  to  be 
introduced. 

14.  That  is  why  I  think,  the  automobile  should  be  given  less 
power. 

15.  Through  the  windows  one  is  able  to  see,  what  I  would  call 
an  excellent  view. 

16.  I  would  say  that  she  was  a  respectable  person,  that  the  frame 
of  mind  M.  Lantin  was  in  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  his  jealousy 
of  her  "baubles,"  as  he  called  them  could  mislead  anyone. 
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Attached  Elements 

i .  We'll  start  with  my  brother,  whose  name  is  Russell  not  that 
this  makes  any  difference. 

2.  When  a  young  man  comes  to  college  he  takes  courses  which 
interest  him.  Ones  which  he  knows  will  help  him  achieve  his  main 
goal  in  life. 

3.  One  thing  above  all  is  needed  and  that  is,  safety. 

4.  It  was  in  one  of  my  more  despairing  moments  that  the  brain- 
storm hit  me.  Start  a  nursery  school  for  the  summer  months. 

5.  The  person  that  has  common  sense  has  all  the  other  qualities 
of  getting  along  with  other  people  now  and  in  later  life. 

6.  There  are  five  altogether.  Three  in  the  front,  and  two  in  the 
back. 

7.  Her  only  faults  are:  her  love  of  the  theater  and  her  fondness 
for  imitation  jewelry. 

8.  Like  every  great  country  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  a  much 
disturbed  world,  America  has  many  domestic  faults,  segregation, 
prostitution,  illegitimate  births,  gambling,  narcotics,  slums,  and 
"inefficient"  government  officials. 

9.  In  this  sense  he  was  truly  naive  thinking  no  evil  of  anyone. 

10.  His  speech  was  an  appeal  for  freedom  of  the  press;  liberty. 

11.  Samson  is  saying  that  the  suffering  he  is  now  undergoing  was 
not  Dalila's  fault,  but  his  own. 

12.  The  faults  of  my  country  can  be  placed  under  different 
headings  such  as :  government,  power,  and  lobbying. 

13.  His  parents  have  probably  let  him  drive  with  them  but,  not 
too  often  in  heavy  traffic. 

14.  His  only  associations  are  with  people  such  as  musicians, 
artists,  writers,  all  with  a  line  of  thought  different  from  his. 

15.  He  got  a  job  selling  clothes  on  college  campuses.  A  job  which 
he  did  not  want  but  took  because  of  his  wife. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  Fogbound  made  many  promises  sound- 
ing as  if  the  position  would  do  more  for  him  than  he  would  do 
for  the  country. 

17.  Samson  was  a  Nazarite  that  is,  one  consecrated  to  God. 

18.  Wilson  has  become  a  good  man;  a  good  father  and  husband, 

19.  He  couldn't  understand  why  such  a  man  had  to  die  while 
many  men  who  are  evil,  live  on. 
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20.  That  is  a  question  which  has  many  answers.  Mainly  because 
each  American  has  a  different  idea  of  what  Americanism  is. 

21.  The  journey  was  long  mainly  because  we  had  to  take  a  camel 
along. 

22.  There  are  also  sports  from  which  the  boys  can  choose  giving 
them  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  ones  they  like  best. 

23.  Every  girl  in  Dogpatch  is  a  healthy  specimen  as  well  as  most 
of  the  men. 

Miscellaneous  Problems  in  Punctuation 

1.  Do  not  however  misunderstand  me  college  life  isn't  all  social 
activity  and  good  times  but  a  hard  grueling  road. 

2.  He  can't  possibly  be  as  sick  as  the  doctors  say,  he's  only  sleep- 
ing, he  has  always  been  a  hard  sleeper. 

3.  Everyone  was  almost  in  step  as  we  passed  through  the  gate 
and  I  had  learned  my  first  lesson  in  military  strategy.  If  you  are  out- 
numbered then  bluff  with  a  straight  face. 

4.  You  may  not  know  it  but  when  we  arrive  the  captain  of  the 
base  will  be  on  hand  to  welcome  us  and  he  is  a  very  military  man. 

5.  By  night  time  we  were  well  settled  and  after  a  big  barbecued 
chicken  dinner  I  felt  that  we  would  have  a  good  time  with  plenty 
of  food  and  fun. 

6.  We  had  been  on  the  road  for  about  five  days  when  we 
entered  the  glorious  state  of  Texas  and  for  the  most  part  my  grand- 
father had  allowed  me  to  remain  on  my  own  a  curious  experi- 
ence for  me. 

7.  On  the  third  day  the  submarine  appeared  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  and  before  the  day  had  begun  I  was  aboard  the  submarine 
on  my  way  back  to  the  ship. 

8.  The  airborne  enemy  opposition  would  be  quite  strong  and 
therefore  as  the  island  came  into  view  we  charged  our  guns  and 
prepared  for  the  inevitable  engagement. 

9.  I  wasn't  very  pleased  about  this  for  it  is  dangerous  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  went  anyhow. 

10.  The  storm  was  winning  against  the  men  aboard  and  they 
were  weakening  but  the  ship  herself  held  firm. 

11.  About  fifteen  minutes  later  Miss  Tomlinson  came  in  and 
shortly  afterward  I  was  called  into  her  office. 

12.  As  the  elevator  stopped  at  the  fourth  floor  I  suddenly  be- 
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came  more  nervous  than  ever  and  when  I  asked  the  floor-walker 
where  the  office  was  I  noticed  that  my  voice  was  shaking  almost  be- 
yond my  control. 

13.  For  many  of  us  this  was  our  second  war  in  a  few  short  years 
and  although  it  was  not  a  popular  war  I  knew  of  no  man  aboard 
who  was  not  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

14.  This  really  surprised  me  and  although  I  tried  to  change  her 
mind  she  would  not  listen. 

15.  Then  the  superintendent  got  up  amid  a  polite  titter  of  ap- 
plause after  telling  his  usual  array  of  old  jokes  he  finally  got  down 
to  business. 

16.  The  more  I  saw  the  more  I  liked  and  soon  I  was  sure  that 
in  a  short  while  I  would  come  to  love  this  place  as  much  as  I  had 
loved  my  home. 

17.  On  one  of  these  walls,  the  front  one,  is  a  long  black-board; 
overhung  by  an  old-fashioned  electric  fan. 

18.  His  wife  was  going  out  each  night,  "with  a  respectable  lady 
of  her  choosing." 

19.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  after  Kentucky  muffed  its  chances  of 
winning  by  missing  the  field  goal  and  by  dropping  a  pass  over  the 
goal  line  either  of  which  would  have  brought  victory.  They  went 
on  to  play  a  well  conceived  conservative  game. 

20.  For  example,  free  elections  by  all  eligible  voters  is  the  best 
system  yet  devised  for  putting  into  office,  the  top  officials  of  our 
government,  yet,  anyone  can  run  for  office,  making  promises  which 
he  never  keeps,  and  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  these  promises. 

21.  This  continued  throughout  the  morning  and  at  lunch  time, 
the  tally  was  ten  bass  for  my  father,  eight  for  Uncle  Herman,  and 
my  claim  to  fame  was  two  small  bass;  neither  of  legal  limit. 

22.  At  first  my  only  motivation  was  the  desire  to  fly  but  now 
that  the  country  was  at  war  I  was  doubly  sure  that  I  wanted  a  life 
in  the  air. 

23.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  in  order  to  make  myself  clear.  I 
am  going  to  give  some  of  my  opinions. 

24.  Samson,  who  had  realized  before  how  blind  his  mind  was 
when  he,  trusting  in  Dalila;  revealed  his  secret  to  her,  didn't  hesi- 
tate in  rejecting  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  pleading. 

25.  Through  the  windows  one  is  able  to  see,  what  I  would  call 
a  big  driveway,  where  some  cars  are  parked,  there  are  trees  around 
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the  building,  one  can  even  see  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses 
situated  on  the  left  side. 

26.  In  this  story  the  main  character  Josiah  Redwing  is  too  good, 
why  he  is  just  about  perfect! 

27.  I  have  given  some  of  the  reasons,  why  I  think,  the  automo- 
bile should  not  be  banned. 

28.  Nevertheless  there  are  people  who  think  differently  and 
have  the  idea,  that  to  have  the  automobile  banned,  will  bring  relief 
to  humanity. 

29.  The  foot-worn  and  dirty  linoleum  tile  is  surrounded  by  an 
ankle-high,  faded-maroon,  foot  board. 

30.  All  through  the  next  night  I  dreamed  not  of  the  wonderful 
adventures  in  the  wilderness  but  of  the  traps  that  lurked  in  the 
beautiful  woods. 

31.  The  engine  sputtered  and  died  as  it  gave  its  last  cough  a 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  Where  to  land? 

32.  Dalila  who  was  the  cause  of  Samson's  blindness  and  cap- 
tivity, although  he  blames  himself  for  what  had  happened  to  him, 
appeared  before  Samson  asking  for  forgiveness. 

33.  When  we  are  together  we  can  usually  raise  some  sand  but 
when  the  sand  is  settled  and  the  time  to  look  for  guidance  comes 
you  will  always  find  us  turning  towards  some  adult  whom  we  re- 
spect. 

34.  Maybe  in  the  coming  years  the  television  fad  will  die  out 
and  the  movies  will  reach  their  peak  of  perfection  and  people  will 
forsake  their  television  sets  to  go  to  them,  who  knows,  the  public 
is  very  fickle,  about  entertainment  especially. 

35.  One  of  the  dangers  of  starring  such  people  as  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe, is  that  after  they  become  popular  they  decide  they  can,  and 
want  to  act. 

36.  One  of  them  was  a  gambling  man  who  liked  to  play  the 
horses,  only  trouble  was  in  those  days  there  was  no  horse-racing  only 
in  Rome  where  there  were  chariot  races  but  he  was  too  far  south  to 
bet  on  those. 

37.  With  these  improvements  the  industry  was  saved  and  the 
movies  although  not  quite  as  popular  as  before  survived  a  serious 
threat. 

38.  He  is  always  sleeping,  when  he  should  be  chopping  wood, 
or  patching  up  the  roof. 
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39.  On  one  occasion  he  even  attended  a  university,  to  make  the 
story  even  more  realistic  the  name  of  the  college  was  mentioned. 

40.  Running  to  show  them  that  man  could  better  his  conditions 
I  completely  ignored  the  broken  sidewalk  that  I  often  tripped  over 
even  when  I  was  looking. 

41.  It  was  December  24,  1941,  at  night.  A  night  Santa  Claus  was 
known  to  come  to  town. 

42.  Mr.  Calson  appeared  to  have  lived  quite  a  life  of  wine, 
woman  and  song — a  life  of  leisure. 

43.  These  gangs  are  organized  like  small  armies  each  with  a  presi- 
dent, or  leader,  a  war  councilor,  and  a  brain  trust. 

44.  That  night  about  midnight  I  had  walked  about  ten  miles  it 
seemed  further  than  that  and  had  been  unable  to  get  a  ride. 

45.  A  man,  who  went  under  the  name  of  "Stitches"  had  held  a 
concession  for  a  long  time. 

46.  In  his  death  he  had  fulfilled  his  work  which  was  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  Philistines. 

Connected  Discourse  * 

This  year  1964  is  an  election  year  consequently  Congress  will 
probably  adjourn  in  August  1964  so  that  the  congressmen  can  re- 
turn to  their  states  for  the  fall  elections  at  present  there  are  many 
problems  pending  some  of  these  are  labor  regulation  farm  sur- 
pluses foreign  aid  and  public  welfare  all  of  which  perhaps  should 
be  cleaned  up  before  adjournment  but  there  seems  to  be  little  hope 
that  congressmen  who  are  seeking  re-election  will  commit  them- 
selves on  these  matters  apparently  election  years  are  poor  years  for 
important  legislation  although  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  emer- 
gency action  usually  only  very  innocent  or  very  popular  bills  are 
acted  on  in  such  years  we  must  simply  be  patient  hoping  for  the 
best  this  hesitation  seems  to  be  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to  what 
people  want  there  is  apparently  no  means  by  which  opinion  can  be 
gauged  the  Gallop  Poll  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  unbiased  non- 
partisan sampling  is  not  fully  trusted  we  need  perhaps  a  body  like 
the  Supreme  Court  which  is  above  politics  if  indeed  it  is  above 
politics  to  find  out  what  the  people  want  what  their  wishes  are 
on  legislative  problems  a  group  of  this  nature  composed  of  dis- 

*  This  passage,  unlike  the  previous  sentences,  was  composed  by  the 
author  to  illustrate  the  problems  in  punctuating  material  longer  than 
a  sentence. 
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tinguished  thoroughly  honest  men  would  be  hard  to  establish  but 
we  can  hope  that  the  honor  of  serving  on  such  a  body  would 
be  sufficient  to  attract  able  men  who  would  consider  the  glory 
adequate  compensation  for  the  controversies  which  would  surround 
them  and  for  the  financial  loss  they  would  probably  sustain  it  is 
however  hardly  likely  that  this  suggestion  could  be  implemented 
human  nature  being  what  it  is  for  if  a  group  of  this  nature  were 
set  up  it  could  eventually  gather  all  governmental  power  in  its 
hands  and  actually  in  time  control  the  entire  country  furthermore 
its  establishment  would  require  a  huge  cumbersome  army  of  field- 
workers  and  investigators  whose  powers  would  be  very  great  also 
the  members  would  soon  be  known  and  they  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  get  consistently  reliable  information  being  known  to 
their  informants  they  would  be  filled  with  data  supporting  what- 
ever the  informant  wished  to  accomplish  through  the  government 
besides  they  would  be  under  pressure  from  every  lobbyist  and  spe- 
cial interest  group  in  the  country. 


PART  IV 


Mechanics 

of 
Writing 


Mechanics  of  Writim 


English  has  been  written  for  approximately  1,500  years;  it  has  been 
printed  for  nearly  500  years.  During  that  time  standard  procedures 
have  been  developed  for  handling  all  the  mechanical  details  of 
putting  language  on  paper  and  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
format  encountered  in  various  types  of  writing.  One  of  these,  punc- 
tuation, is  usually  treated  separately,  as  it  is  in  this  book,  for  it  has 
a  peculiarly  close  identification  with  the  structure  of  the  language, 
and  it  is  guided  primarily  by  the  grammatical  patterns  in  it.  Other 
matters  of  mechanics  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  even  spelling,  which 
is  more  a  product  of  the  history  of  the  language  than  a  representa- 
tion of  its  current  form. 

This  Part  describes  the  procedures  for  handling  the  matters  of 
mechanics  which  are  encountered  in  academic  writing.  It  also 
treats,  as  a  unit,  the  writing  problem  which  is  most  likely  to  re- 
quire knowledge  of  special  conventions  in  this  area.  Freshmen  are 
often  asked  to  prepare  a  documented  paper,  for  courses  they  will 
take  later  will  include  the  presentation  of  such  a  paper.  And  it  is 
convenient  to  deal  with  all  the  special  problems  in  compositions 
longer  than  themes  in  one  place.  This  Part  also  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  desk  dictionaries,  for  a  dictionary  is  probably  the  most  use- 
ful single  aid  to  the  use  of  language  which  a  student  can  own.  He 
is  likely  to  need  a  good  dictionary  as  long  as  he  reads  anything 
more  intellectual  than  the  comic  page  and  writes  anything  more 
literary  than  a  check.  This  Part,  then,  completes  the  discussion  of 
matters  which  come  under  the  general  head  of  "correctness"  in 
the  use  and  written  representation  of  English. 
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CHAPTER  11 

Spelling 

and 

Related  Problems 


There  are  as  many  theories  on  how  to  learn  to  spell  as  there  are 
remedies  for  the  common  cold,  and  these  theories  are  just  about 
as  useful  as  the  remedies.  Any  procedure  which  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  letters  of  words  will  help;  no  one  method 
can  be  fully  relied  on.  So  long  as  English  spelling  is  based  on  tradi- 
tion and  reflects  the  history  of  the  language  more  than  its  present 
pronunciation,  spelling  will  remain  a  problem.  Nevertheless,  the 
last  attempt  at  spelling  reform  which  had  any  significant  success 
was  made  long  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Our  spelling  is  just 
one  of  the  things  we  must  accept  and  adjust  to. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  to  spell  stands  with  the  observance 
of  basic  rules  in  grammar  as  one  of  the  minimum  requirements  of 
literacy.  A  college  teacher  is  not  being  unreasonable  if  he  refuses 
to  give  a  passing  grade  to  a  paper  which  contains,  say,  more  than 
one  misspelled  word  in  each  two  hundred.  Many  teachers  will  not 
accept  such  work  at  all;  they  require  that  all  errors  in  spelling  be 
eliminated  before  they  regard  the  assignment  as  completed. 

Such  rabid  attention  to  spelling  may  seem  illogical.  After  all 
Shakespeare,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  a  poor  speller — like  most  peo- 
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pie  of  his  time — and  poor  spelling  seldom  interferes  with  commu- 
nication. But  a  misspelled  word  is  quickly  noticed  by  the  reader, 
and  his  judgment  of  the  writer  is  invariably  adverse.  For  the  mis- 
spelled word  is  a  mistake.  The  correct  spelling  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion;  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  can  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  For 
this  reason,  bad  spelling  is  very  likely  to  prevent  one  from  getting 
any  position  which  requires  frequent  use  of  written  English. 

Some  people  find  spelling  more  difficult  than  others.  People  vary 
in  their  reasons  for  having  difficulty.  Anyone  who  has  been  taught 
to  read  by  phonics,  or  by  any  other  system  based  on  relating  sounds 
and  spellings,  may  err  by  trying  to  spell  "phonetically."  For  exam- 
ple, some  students  may  write  lissen  rather  than  listen;  some  may 
omit  an  o  in  sophomore  and  laboratory;  some  may  write  seperate 
and  lettice;  and  some  may  write  of  for  have  after  modals  like  could. 
Each  regional  pronunciation  will  give  problems  which  another 
will  not.  In  one  section  of  the  country  or  another,  people  write 
horse  for  hoarse,  wich  for  which,  twinty  for  twenty,  or  fourty  for 
forty.  People  who  spell  by  ear  often  have  considerable  trouble  with 
relatively  familiar  words  but  spell  long  words  derived  from  Latin 
or  Greek  quite  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  place  no 
reliance  on  their  ear  may  spell  the  short  words  well  enough  but 
mangle  the  longer  words  so  horribly  that  one  cannot  tell  what  they 
mean. 

For  these  reasons,  no  one  attacks  his  own  spelling  problems  effi- 
ciently until  he  has  some  rational  explanation  for  his  difficulties. 
Each  student  should  keep  a  record  of  all  the  words  which  cause  him 
trouble  and  then,  possibly  with  the  help  of  his  teacher,  find  the 
common  factors  in  them.  Once  he  knows  the  kinds  of  errors  he 
makes,  he  may  be  able  to  learn  some  general  devices  for  eliminat- 
ing them.  At  the  same  time,  a  student  is  unlikely  to  find  a  reason 
for  all  his  misspellings.  The  best  way  to  remember  the  spelling  of 
these  words  is  to  drill  the  correct  spelling  until  it  becomes  a  habit. 

A  few  people  seem  to  be  incapable  of  spelling  with  any  con- 
sistency. They  make  mistakes  in  their  errors.  For  such  people,  the 
problem  is  basically  a  psychological  one.  Their  trouble  with  spell- 
ing is  somewhat  like  excessive  stage  fright  or  a  strong  antipathy 
to  vegetables.  A  few  even  develop  a  perverse  pride  in  their  inability 
to  spell  and  cherish  this  inability  as  a  means  of  getting  special  at- 
tention. Such  a  person  has  a  real  problem.  He  is  not  likely  to  get 
lasting  benefit  from  rules  and  drill  until  he  changes  this  essen- 
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tially  childish  attitude.  Learning  to  spell  is  not  greatly  different 
from  learning  to  add  and  multiply.  But  some  students  have  found 
that  wrong  arithmetic  has  penalized  them  when  handling  money, 
whereas  bad  spelling  has  just  drawn  more  attention  from  their 
teachers. 

To  the  majority,  learning  to  spell  is  largely  a  matter  of  exploiting 
visual  perception  and  of  developing  some  habits.  If  one  reads  a 
great  deal,  he  has  a  latent  image  of  what  the  commonly  used  words 
look  like.  He  may  find  the  correct  spelling  by  trying  possible  ways 
until  one  version  looks  right.  Someone  who  does  not  read  enough 
to  acquire  these  latent  images  can  build  them  in  his  mind  by  look- 
ing up  each  troublesome  word  in  a  dictionary  and  using  some  me- 
chanical device  to  force  himself  to  see  the  word  both  as  a  unit  and 
as  a  combination  of  specific  letters.  For  example,  one  should  look 
at  the  word  as  he  pronounces  it,  then  close  his  eyes  and  try  to  re- 
call what  it  looks  like.  When  one  feels  that  he  can  spell  it  from 
memory,  he  should  write  it  down  a  number  of  times  so  he  will  also 
have  a  latent  image  of  it  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Anyone  who  has  more  trouble  with  spelling  than  the  majority 
— but  whose  trouble  is  not  extreme — can  reduce  this  trouble  con- 
siderably by  attacking  the  problem  systematically.  First,  he  should 
know  something  about  the  nature  of  English  spelling. 

1:  Problems  Inherent  in  the  System 

English  spelling  was  more  or  less  stabilized  about  four  hundred 
years  ago  on  a  basis  of  practices  which  were  already  somewhat 
archaic.  Since  then  the  language  and  its  orthography  have  had 
largely  separate  histories.  For  example,  our  words  which  have  a 
00  spelling  were  once  pronounced  with  the  same  vowel  sound,  but 
later  changes  in  pronunciation  gave  us  our  present  situation — with 
three  sounds  being  represented  by  this  spelling;  for  example,  fool, 
good7  and  blood.  However,  there  has  been  some  influence  of  the 
spelling  on  the  pronunciation.  For  example,  words  like  join  were 
commonly  pronounced  with  the  vowel  sound  of  line  during  one 
stage  of  the  language,  but  this  pronunciation  did  not  survive,  prob- 
ably because  the  continuation  of  the  oi  spelling  made  a  pronuncia- 
tion to  fit  it  seem  more  correct.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  large  part 
of  our  longer  words  were  taken  over  from  Latin  and  have  con- 
tinued to  have  a  strong  literary  association.  Such  words  are  pro- 
nounced much  as  they  are  spelled,  except  for  the  loss  or  change 
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of  some  vowel  sounds  induced  by  our  habit  of  pronouncing  some 
syllables  with  less  force  than  others. 

In  general,  the  spelling  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  spelling  system  can  be  classified  into  six  categories.  The  first 
contains  examples  of  multiple  spellings  for  the  same  sounds,  as  in 
reed,  retfd,  receive,  giiei,  and  machine;  since,  sense,  and  cents;  loose 
and  lose.  The  second  category  includes  words  which  are  different 
in  spelling  but  identical  in  sound.  Some  of  these  are  to,  too,  and 
two;  red  and  read;  and  see  and  sea.  Mistakes  in  this  category  seem 
to  be  confusions  of  distinct  words  and  are  especially  insidious  be- 
cause an  actual  word  does  result  from  the  mistake.  Various  dialects 
of  American  English  have  their  own  sets  of  such  identical  pronun- 
ciations. Thus,  in  one  region  or  another,  the  following  pairs  are 
homonyms:  pin — pen,  morning — mourning,  farmer — former,  and 
caller — collar.  The  third  category  includes  double  consonants  in 
the  spelling  when  only  a  single  consonant  exists  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion; for  example,  latter  but  later;  swimming  but  coming;  laggard 
but  lager;  sorry  but  story;  and  so  on. 

The  fourth  includes  words  which  have  letters  in  the  spelling  for 
which  no  sound  exists  in  the  pronunciation.  Some  such  spellings 
retain  letters  for  sounds  that  were  once  in  the  pronunciation;  for 
example,  listen,  plumber,  and  climb.  For  a  great  many  people,  the 
list  includes  additional  words,  like  often  and  forehead,  although 
the  earlier  pronunciation  of  these  has  been  'restored"  in  some  re- 
gions. A  great  many  people  also  have  trouble  with  the  wh-  words, 
for  they  pronounce  them  with  an  initial  /w/ — that  is,  wail  and 
whale  have,  for  them,  the  same  pronunciation.  Also,  some  English 
words  contain  letters  which  have  never  represented  anything  in  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  words;  for  example,  debt  and  ghost. 

The  fifth  category  includes  words  with  unstressed  syllables,  for 
there  are  many  more  distinctions  in  the  spelling  than  there  are  in 
the  pronunciation.  American  dialects  differ  in  their  pronunciation 
of  vowels  in  unstressed  syllables,  but  none  have  as  many  vowel  con- 
trasts in  these  syllables  as  they  have  in  stressed  syllables.  Although 
all  five  vowel  letters  are  used  in  spelling  unstressed  syllables,  no 
more  than  two  distinctions  in  vowel  pronunciation  are  common, 
and  many  Americans  pronounce  all  unstressed  vowels  alike — that 
is,  phonemically  alike.  Consider  the  following  words:  affect,  ef- 
fect, family,  connect,  and  circus.  A  notorious  example  is  separate, 
which  has  one  pronunciation  as  a  verb  and  another  as  an  adjective, 
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and  both  words  are  troublesome.  The  final  category  includes  words 
in  which  reduction  in  stress  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  a  syllable  in 
the  pronunciation,  although  the  spelling  survives.  Examples  are 
laboratory,  basically,  and  sophomore. 

As  a  means  of  attacking  spelling  deficiencies  systematically,  one 
should  make  a  list  of  the  words  he  has  misspelled  and  try  to  classify 
the  errors  by  reference  to  the  preceding  types.  This  classified  list 
will  give  him  a  body  of  material  to  study  and  an  indication  of 
what  aspects  of  orthography  give  him  trouble.  Moreover,  one 
should  keep  a  dictionary  within  arm's  reach  whenever  writing  any- 
thing, even  a  letter  home.  Few  people  have  enough  determina- 
tion to  move  from  a  chair  every  time  they  need  to  look  up  a  word. 

2:  Some  General  Practices 

Despite  its  many  imperfections,  English  spelling  does  have  a  few 
practices  which  are  moderately  consistent. 

2a.  Double  Consonants 

1.  If  the  word  ends  with  a  single  consonant  letter  (except  y  and 
w)  that  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  letter,  the  consonant  is  dou- 
bled before  suffixes  that  begin  with  a  vowel  when  (a)  the  word  is 
a  single  syllable,  (b)  the  word  stress  is  on  the  final  syllable,  or 
(c)  the  word  is  a  compound  with  secondary  stress  on  the  final 
syllable.  But  the  consonant  is  not  doubled  if  the  final  syllable  has 
less  than  secondary  stress.  And  u  after  q,  as  in  quip,  does  not 
count  as  a  vowel,  for  it  spells  the  consonant  /w/  in  this  position. 

forbid  forbidden  rebel  rebellion 

begin  beginning  bat  batter 

can  canned  propel  propellant 

star  starry  admit  admittance 

occur  occurrence  control  controllable 


equip 
kin 

equipment 
kinship 

man 
sin 

manly 
sinful 

kidnap 
benefit 

kidnaped 
benefiting 

marvel 
worship 

marvelous 
worshiper 

baby-sit 
eavesdrop 

baby-sitting 
eavesdropped 

outfit 
overtop 

outfitter 
overtopped 

2l6  spelling  and  related  problems 

Exceptions 

gas  gases,  gaseous  chagrin  chagrined 

bus  buses  crystal  crystallize 

The  doubling  rule  applies  to  final  consonant  letters,  not  sounds: 
kick — kicking,  box — boxer.  And  to  single  vowel  letters,  not  sim- 
ple vowel  sounds:  appear — appearing,  blood — bloody. 

2.  If  the  word  stress  shifts  when  a  suffix  is  added,  the  position  of 
the  stress  after  the  shift  determines  whether  the  final  consonant  is 
to  be  doubled. 

metal  metallurgy 

infer  inferred  inference 

Exception 

excel  excellent 

3.  When  the  vowel  sounds  /i/  (bit),  /e/  (bet),  /ae/  (bat), 
/a/  (hot),  and  /s/  (but)  are  spelled  with  single  letters  in  stressed 
syllables  which  are  followed  by  unstressed  syllables  (making  a  two- 
syllable  word),  they  are  often  followed  by  double  rather  than 
single  consonants. 

bitter  letter  fallacy  follow  supper 

differ  lettuce  happy  copper  rugged 

This  general  statement  applies  to  a  large  number  of  words  in 
which  the  vowels  in  question  are  spelled  with  the  single  letters 
that  are  illustrated.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  (clamor,  city) 
and  it  can  be  relied  on  only  in  a  very  general  way. 

2b.  Final  e 

1.  When  a  word  is  pronounced  with  a  final  consonant  sound 
but  is  spelled  with  a  final  e?  the  e  is  dropped  before  a  suffix  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel  and  retained  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  unless  the  final  consonant  sound  is  /s/  spelled  c  or  /}/ 
spelled  g  (as  in  page). 

lose  losing  advise  advisor 

dine  dined  ignore  ignorant 

satire  satirize  arrive  arrival 


live 

lively 

care 

careless 

excite 

excitement 

fine 

fineness 

false 

falsehood 

fate 

fateful 
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2.  When  the  final  sound  is  /s/  spelled  c  or  /J/  spelled  g  (page) 
the  final  e  is  dropped  before  inflectional  endings  but  retained 
before  other  suffixes,  whether  the  suffix  begins  with  a  vowel  or  not. 
If  the  suffix  begins  with  e,  the  e  is  not  doubled. 


trace 

tracing 

change 

changing 

splice 

spliced 

rage 

raged 

notice 

noticeable 

courage 

courageous 

peace 

peaceful 

sage 

sagely 

race 

racer 

urge 

urgent 

2C.  Final  y 

1.  When  a  word  ends  with  y  following  a  consonant,  the  y  is 
changed  to  i  before  all  suffixes  except  those  that  begin  with  i. 

lonely  loneliness  cry  crying 

deny  denied  noisy  noisily 

2.  When  a  word  ends  with  a  y  following  a  vowel  letter,  the  y 
is  retained  before  a  suffix. 

enjoy  enjoyed  convey  conveyance 

say  saying  employ  employment 

pay  payee  lay  layer 

Exceptions 

said  paid  laid 

2d.  Words  with  ie  or  ei 

The  rule  is  "i  before  e  except  after  c"  when  the  vowel  sound 
is/iy/  (seen). 

receipt  deceive  grieve  chief 

Exceptions 

either  neither  leisure  seize  weird 

The  vowel  sound  /ey/  is  sometimes  spelled  ei,  but  never  ie: 
neighbor,  weigh. 

2e.  Final  ic 

When  making  an  adverb  from  an  adjective  that  ends  with 
-ic,  use  -ally  rather  than  -ly:  frantically,  drastically,  satirically. 
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2f.  Prefixes 

1 .  When  the  prefixes  mis-,  dis-,  and  un-  are  added,  no  modifica- 
tion of  either  suffix  or  base  form  is  made. 

spell  misspell  needed  unneeded 

satisfied  dissatisfied  necessary  unnecessary 

2.  The  general  meaning  of  the  prefix  ante-  is  "before";  that  of 
anti-  is  "against."  The  meaning  will  help  one  decide  whether  to 
write  e  or  i,  even  though  the  fact  that  these  elements  are  prefixes 
may  not  be  clear  from  the  form  of  the  English  word:  antecedent, 
antebellum,  anteroom;  antisocial,  antipathy,  antibody. 

2g.  Aids  to  Memory 

1.  You  may  be  able  to  get  some  help  from  associating  related 
words. 


victor 

victorious 

definite 

definition 

labor 

laboratory 

dominate 

dominant 

family 

familiar 

grammar 

grammatically 

origin 

original 

disciple 

discipline 

2.  Some  people  can  memorize  short  expressions  more  easily  than 
they  can  memorize  sequences  of  letters.  Some  expressions  which 
may  be  useful  are  given  below,  and  anyone  should  be  able  to  make 
up  more. 

Two  is  a  number  saying  me  too. 

Sacrifice:  sack  with  ice. 

The  senate  is  not  definite. 

To  go  forth  is  to  go  forward;  to  go  fourth  is  to  go  in  line. 

The  principal  may  be  a  pal. 

3:  Writing  Problems  Related  to  Spelling 

3a.  Plural  Nouns  and  Singular  Verbs 

The  regular  formation  of  noun  plurals  and  of  third  person 
singular,  present  verbs  is  identical.  These  forms  are  regularly  spelled 
by  the  addition  of  -s.  The  major  exceptions  are  covered  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements. 

1 .  For  words  ending  with  the  letters  s,  z,  x,  sh,  and  ch,  add  -es. 
The  ending  is  pronounced  as  an  additional  syllable. 
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boss  bosses  fish  fishes  (also  fish) 

buzz  buzzes  match  matches 

fox  foxes  arch  arches 

2.  For  words  ending  with  a  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  letter, 
change  y  to  i  and  add  -es.  If  the  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  letter,  or 
if  the  word  is  a  proper  noun,  -s  is  added  after  the  y. 

fly  flies  toy  toys 

cry  cries  key  keys 

study  studies  stay  stays 

Mary  Marys  Murray  Murrays 

3.  For  words  ending  with  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  letter,  add 
-es,  except  tobaccos,  photos,  zeros.  If  the  o  is  preceded  by  a  vowel 
letter,  or  if  the  word  is  a  musical  term,  -s  is  added  after  the  o. 

potato  potatoes  solo  solos 

hero  heroes  piano  pianos 

radio  radios  folio  folios 

4.  For  words  ending  with  /,  ff,  fe  (the  sound  /if),  change  these 
letters  to  v  and  add  -es  when  the  pronunciation  changes  to  /v/. 
When  the  pronunciation  does  not  change  in  this  way,  only  -s  is 
added.  Corresponding  verb  forms  already  have  the  v  spelling. 

calf  calves  belief  beliefs 

loaf  loaves  cliff  cliffs 

wharf  wharves  staff  staffs  (or  staves) 

5.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  plural  form  of  a  compound  that  is 
spelled  with  a  hyphen  or  a  space  (son-in-law,  notary  public),  con- 
sult a  dictionary.  When  the  compound  is  spelled  without  a  hyphen 
or  a  space,  treat  it  as  a  single  word. 

6.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  plural  form  of  a  word  which  still  re- 
tains its  foreign  appearance,  consult  a  dictionary.  Many  such  words 
have  a  final  syllable  ending  in  -us,  -um,  -a,  or  -is. 


focus 

foci,  focuses             crisis 

crises 

nucleus 

nuclei,  nucleuses     criterion 

criteria 

formula 

formulae,  formulas  alumnus 

alumni 

OTHER  PLURALS 

The  plural  form  of  a  numeral,  a  letter,  a  sign,  a  cited  word,  or 
an  abbreviation  in  capital  letters  is  made  with  ys. 
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the  i89o's  two  45's  two  &'s 

four  es  more  the's  some  Ph.D.'s 

his  ABC's  the  WPA's 

3  b.  Compounding 

English-speaking  people  make  a  great  many  compound 
words — like  the  one  which  begins  this  sentence — but  they  do  not 
spell  all  compounds  like  single  words.  Some  are  written  without 
a  space,  like  single  words,  others  are  written  with  a  hyphen  between 
the  constituent  elements,  and  still  others  are  written  with  no  in- 
dication that  they  are  compounds.  Read  the  following  sentences 
aloud.  The  compounds  are  in  italics. 

Many  animals  do  not  have  a  backbone. 

He  is  fond  of  his  card-playing  uncle. 

Please  give  out  the  textbooks. 

The  boys  built  a  tree  house  in  the  back  yard. 

They  signed  the  peace  treaty  and  organized  a  special  riot  squad. 

The  cross-examination  continued  during  the  three-hour  session. 

One  is  tempted  to  oversimplify  the  problem. 

After  going  through  these  sentences  one  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  stress  patterns  which  indicate  compounding.  Notice,  for 
example,  that  "tore  down"  has  the  stress  pattern  of  "horsewhip" 
and  not  that  found  in  "speeds  down  the  highway"  or  in  "walked 
under  the  bridge."  Also,  the  stress  pattern  in  "the  back  yard"  is 
different  from  that  in  "back-yard  fence." 

Recognizing  compounds  from  the  stress  pattern — which  corre- 
lates with  meaning — is  relatively  easy.  The  problem  is  in  knowing 
when  to  write  solid,  when  to  use  a  hyphen,  and  when  to  write  with 
the  space  customary  between  individual  words. 

1.  The  usage  with  nominal  head-words  cannot  be  described  in  a 
very  practical  manner,  so  one  should  depend  more  on  a  dictionary 
than  on  memorized  statements.  If  the  compound  is  an  old  one, 
it  is  probably  spelled  solid  or  with  a  hyphen.  If  such  a  word  is  of 
relatively  recent  formation  or  of  relatively  specialized  occurrence, 
use  of  a  hyphen  is  more  likely,  as  in  air-conditioner  and  sheep-dip, 
but  many  words  can  be  spelled  either  way,  as  in  cross-bow  or 
crossbow.  (But  always  crossbowman.)  But  there  are  many  long- 
established  compounds  which  are  not  written  solid  or  with  a  hy- 
phen, such  as  horse  race,  fence  post,  history  teacher,  and  home  run 
(but  home-run  hitter) . 
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2.  The  usage  with  verbal  head-words  is  more  regular.  If  the 
compound  is  made  with  a  verb  and  a  following  function  word,  no 
hyphen  is  used,  as  in  put  up  with,  give  up,  try  out.  If  the  function 
word  precedes,  the  elements  are  written  solid,  as  in  overstep, 
uproot,  underfeed.  If  a  verb  is  made  with  an  adjective  plus  a  noun 
or  an  adjective  plus  a  verb,  the  elements  are  joined  by  hyphens,  as 
in  double-track,  dry-clean,  quick-freeze. 

3.  If  the  compound  is  not  a  head-word,  the  elements  are  joined 
by  a  hyphen  even  if  the  same  combination  would  not  be  hy- 
phenated when  it  is  a  head-word.  For  example,  you  should  write 
a  nineteenth-century  idea,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century;  his  civil 
rights,  but  a  civil-rights  case.  The  following  examples  are  classified 
by  the  word-classes  of  the  elements. 

Noun-noun:  filter-tip  cigarettes,  ranch-type  house,  defense-support 
economic  aid,  match-play  golf,  dacron-nylon-cotton  fabrics. 

Adjective-noun:  full-width  freezer,  long-distance  trucking,  crude- 
oil  pipeline. 

Noun-adjective:  wrinkle-resistant  cloth,  season-long  television  cov- 
erage, bases-empty  homer. 

Noun-participle:  dues-paying  member,  house-approved  bill,  tree- 
lined  avenue,  paper-backed  novel. 

Adjective-participle:  higher-priced  line,  long-buried  treasure,  long- 
playing  record,  black-painted  car. 

Adverb-participle:  well-played  hand,  oft-repeated  remark. 

Proper  nouns  or  adjectives:  New  York-Chicago  express,  British- 
Egyptian  negotiations,  the  South-Central  region. 

4.  When  modification  structures  consist  of  a  number  (in  nu- 
merals or  letters )  followed  by  a  word  or  words,  they  are  hyphenated 
throughout;  for  example,  forty-year-old  man,  but  he  is  forty  years 
old  and  1957  Ford. 

one-bounce  liner  eight-ounce  gloves 

four-month-old  baby  3,600-mile  trip 

five-year  program  two-wheeled  transportation 

5.  Affixes  are  hyphenated  (1)  if  three  identical  consonants  or 
two  identical  vowels  come  together — for  example,  re-elect,  shell- 
like,  but  cooperate  and  coordinate;  ( 2 )  if  omission  of  the  hyphen 
would  mislead  the  reader — re-form  and  reform  are  different  words; 
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(3)  if  a  prefix  is  added  to  a  word  which  is  capitalized — pre-Civil 
War  days.  Also,  hyphenation  is  almost  universal  with  self-. 

6.  Some  longer  expressions  are  hyphenated,  either  through 
custom — son-in-law — or  when  they  make  a  single  modifier: 

over-all  situation  change-of-address  cards 

trial-by- judge  procedure  fly-by-night  producer 

door-to-door  salesman  do-it-yourself  urge 

out-of-town  buyer  his  take-home  pay 

rank-and-file  protest  a  clean-the-streets  drive 

3  c.  Dividing  Words 

A  hyphen  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  word  is  not  completed  on  that  line.  The  rules  for 
dividing  a  word  are  not  very  easy  to  state  or  apply,  and  there  are 
many  inconsistencies.  The  usual  statement  that  division  follows 
pronunciation  is  quite  misleading.  The  following  rules  are  some 
help,  but  when  one  is  in  doubt  he  should  consult  a  dictionary. 

1 .  Divide  at  morpheme  boundaries : 

after/wards  care/ful 

pre/fix  happi/ness 

2.  Divide  so  that  each  portion  is  pronounceable: 

pro/nounce/able  com/pound 

sen/tence  con/sti/tuent 

3.  Divide  double  consonants:  (This  rule  overrides  rule  1.) 

man/ner  syl/lable 

but/ter  admit/tance 

4.  Divide  so  that  at  least  three  letters  appear  on  each  line.  Thi, 
rule  overrides  rule  1,  so  there  is  no  place  to  divide  the  following 
words: 

lonely  walked 

appear  watches 

above  water 

5.  do  not  split  combinations  of  different  consonant  letters 
which  spell  a  single  sound,  or  which  include  consonants  which  do 
not  represent  anything  in  the  pronunciation. 
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farther  judg/ment 

fighter  singer 

wafc/i/man  machine 

6.  do  not  split  consonant  combinations  so  that  single  syllables 
in  the  pronunciation  are  divided. 

nitrate  in/fec/tion 

7.  do  not  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  on  a  page. 

3d.  Numbers  and  Fractions 

Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  numeral,  and  try  to  avoid 
beginning  one  with  a  number  unless  the  number  can  be  spelled 
with  one  word.  When  a  number  is  written  inside  a  sentence,  the 
practices  which  are  described  below  should  be  followed. 

1.  Use  numerals  for  all  numbers  which  cannot  be  written  in  one 
or  two  words.  In  counting  the  words,  do  not  count  hundred, 
thousand,  million,  or  billion.  Newspaper  usage  is  different. 

five  hundred  sixty-seven 

445  million  forty-three  thousand 

2.  Use  numerals  for  all  numbers  which  include  a  decimal  point, 
as  in  14.78. 

3.  Except  when  the  second  element  of  the  fraction  acts  as  a 
nominal  in  the  sentence,  spell  fractions  with  a  hyphen. 

a  two-thirds  majority  fifty-four  and  one-half  tons 

We  shall  begin  when  three  fourths  have  arrived. 
By  that  time,  one  half  of  the  milk  was  spilled. 

4.  Use  numerals  for  exact  dates  and  for  the  house  numbers  of 
addresses. 

March  30,  or  March  thirtieth,  not  March  30th 
March  30,  1956  the  nineteenth  century 

In  1715  7514  East  Fifth  Street 

In  the  years  1668-1695      February  23-March  5,  1954 

5.  Specific  page  numbers  are  given  in  numerals,  but  when  giving 
the  number  of  pages,  follow  rule  1. 

on  page  23  352  pages 

fifty-six  pages  the  fifty-sixth  page 
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6.  When  giving  a  sequence  of  pages,  follow  the  models  below: 

pages  16-25,  89-105,  1567-83 

7.  When  giving  the  time  of  day,  follow  the  models  below: 

at  noon  about  six-fifteen 

by  six  o'clock  at  twelve  forty-five 

before  seven-thirty  10-34  a.m. 

3e.  Capitalization 

1.  Any  structure  in  connected  discourse  which  is  punctuated 
with  a  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  mark  must  begin  with 
a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  letter  of  any  item  in  an  outline  or  other  formal 
series  in  which  items  are  lined  up  under  each  other  must  be  a  capi- 
tal. 

3.  When  quoting  poetry,  follow  the  capitalization  of  the  orig- 
inal, even  if  the  quotation  is  not  arranged  like  poetry. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan/A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 

4.  The  first  word,  the  last  word,  and  all  other  words  except 
articles  and  one-syllable  prepositions  and  connectives  in  the  title 
of  a  literary  work,  a  section  of  a  literary  work,  or  the  cover  title  of  a 
periodical  must  begin  with  a  capital.  Regard  any  titled  piece  of 
writing,  even  a  theme,  as  a  literary  work. 

The  Structure  of  English 

The  Parts,  or  Vestigial  Remnants,  of  Speech 

the  Missouri  Historical  Review 

The  Reader's  Digest 

the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont 

5.  All  proper  nouns  and  adjectives  must  begin  with  a  capital 
letter.  See  pages  68-69  and  115  for  definitions  of  proper  nouns 
and  proper  adjectives. 

6.  Capitalize  abbreviations  of  proper  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Am.  Sp.  (American  Speech) 

MLA  (Modern  Language  Association) 

7.  Capitalize  titles  and  designations  of  honor,  etc.,  which  ac- 
company proper  names. 
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Father  Morris  Professor  C.  A.  Katz 

Doctor  Smith  Brandon  Roppolo,  Ph.D. 

J.  C.  Warren,  Jr. 

8.  The  abbreviations  B.C.  and  A.D.,  which  accompany  dates, 
are  capitalized;  but  a.m.  and  p.m.,  which  accompany  times,  are 
not  capitalized. 

9.  Capitalize  Negro  but  not  white  or  colored  people. 

10.  Capitalize  words  giving  directions  and  regions  only  when 
they  are  used  as  names  for  geographical  areas. 

He  went  south.  He  lives  in  the  Far  West. 

The  central  part  of  the  country. 

In  Central  America.  In  Southeast  Asia. 

11.  Capitalize  terms  of  family  relationship  only  when  they  are 
used  as  names. 

When  Father  allowed  me  to  drive  the  car,  my  sister  soon  asked 
for  the  same  privilege. 

12.  do  not  capitalize  the  names  of  the  seasons  unless  you  wish 
to  personify  them — give  them  human  characteristics. 

13.  do  not  capitalize  words  for  emphasis. 

3L  Possessive  Forms 

1.  When  the  genitive  morpheme  is  added  to  a  noun,  it  is  marked 
by  an  apostrophe.  In  general,  if  the  noun  ends  with  s,  singular  or 
plural,  the  apostrophe  goes  after  the  s;  if  not,  it  goes  before  the  s. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  so  if  a  proper  noun 
ends  with  some  consonant  letter  that  represents  a  final  /s/  or  /z/ 
sound,  one  should  consult  a  dictionary. 

the  ship's  master  Henry  Adams'  novels 

the  boy's  dog  Moses'  teachings 

Clarence's  book  the  ladies'  hats 

Boudreaux's  piroque  Karl  Marx's  influence 

2.  do  not  use  an  apostrophe  with  any  possessive  pronoun  or 
connective. 

its  fur  whose  book 

3g.  Contractions 

When  writing  contractions,  place  an  apostrophe  where  let- 
ters or  numerals  have  been  omitted. 
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can't  I've 

couldn't  class  of  '56 

Who's  coming?  It's  about  time. 

3I1.  Abbreviations 

Except  as  described  below,  abbreviations  should  not  be  used 
in  connected  discourse.  Nor  should  a  plus  sign  or  other  device  be 
used  for  and. 

1.  Personal  titles  are  generally  abbreviated  when  they  are  used 
with  full  names,  but,  except  for  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage equivalents  they  are  spelled  out  when  used  with  surnames 
only. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Michel  Doctor  Michel 

2.  Designations  of  degrees  and  honors  which  follow  names  are 
abbreviated,  unless  the  designation  is  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the 
reader. 

We  expect  R.  S.  Morris,  D.D.S.,  to  open  his  office  soon. 

Sir  Percy  Smythe,  Fellow,  Royal  Society,  will  be  our  next  lecturer. 

3.  Abbreviations  of  well-known  organizations  are  usually  written 
in  capital  letters  with  no  periods  and  used  in  connected  discourse. 

DAR  (Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution) 
AFL  (American  Federation  of  Labor) 

31.  Titles 

1.  Titles  which  appear  on  an  outside  cover  and  the  names  of 
ships,  movies,  plays,  and  periodicals  are  underlined  as  a  sign  of 
italic  type. 

The  University  Spelling  Book 

The  Queen  Mary  sails  tomorrow. 

The  Informer  was  held  over  for  a  second  week. 


Have  you  seen  The  Lady's  Not  for  Burning? 
The  article  appeared  in  College  English. 
I  read  it  in  the  Detroit  Daily  News. 

2.  Titles  which  do  not  appear  on  an  outside  cover  are  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks. 

Have  you  read  Faulkner's  "A  Rose  for  Emily'? 
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3J.  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases 

Expressions  from  foreign  languages  are  underlined  to  indi- 
cate italics.  If  the  expression  is  not  likely  to  be  known  to  the  reader, 
courtesy  demands  a  translation.  If  the  expression  has  been  taken 
over  into  English,  it  is  not  underlined. 

ab  initio  ("from  the  beginning") 
persona  non  grata 
hors  d'oeuvres 

3k.  Cited  Words  and  Other  Items 

1.  When  a  word  or  other  item  is  cited  as  an  example  of  some- 
thing, or  is  otherwise  used  without  regard  to  its  meaning,  it  is 
underlined  to  indicate  italics. 

The  English  articles  are  a>  an,  and  the. 

The  old  runic  alphabet  began  with  symbols  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  modern  letters  /,  u,  th,  a,  r,  and  k.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  futhark. 

2.  When  a  word  is  cited  in  its  meaning,  it  is  enclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks. 

The  term  "communist"  is  sometimes  used  as  an  epithet  of  dis- 
agreement without  any  reference  to  Russia  or  to  the  beliefs  of  Karl 
Marx. 

3I.  Words  with  Special  Meanings 

When  a  word  is  used  in  some  special  meaning  other  than 
that  which  it  has  in  standard  English  or  when  a  word  is  not  in 
standard  English,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks — ex- 
cept when  it  is  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  recognized  trade  or 
profession. 

The  pickpocket  moved  closer  to  the  "mark"  and  "fanned"  him 
quickly.  He  had  been  "on  the  whiz"  for  a  long  time. 

In  a  textile  mill,  the  second  hand  is  responsible  for  hiring  weavers 
and  loom-fixers  and  for  overseeing  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
operation  of  the  looms. 

3m.  Quotations 

1.  When  the  exact  words  of  a  source  are  used,  they  must  be  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks. 
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The  investigating  officer  reported:  "All  the  drivers  in  the  accident 
were  following  the  preceding  cars  too  closely  and  were  given  tickets." 

The  first  question  asked  if  there  was  a  need  for  a  "controlled  and 
carefully  supervised"  study  of  the  matter. 

2.  When  using  the  formula  for  indirect  quotation,  which  implies 
that  one  has  paraphrased  what  the  source  said,  one  does  not  use 
quotation  marks,  even  if  some  of  the  words  used  are  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  source. 

He  reported  that  the  drivers  involved  in  the  accident  were  follow- 
ing the  preceding  cars  too  closely  and  that  he  had  given  them  tickets. 

311.  Conversation 

When  telling  a  story,  one  can  generally  make  it  more  life- 
like by  having  characters  speak  in  their  own  words.  If  one  is  writing 
fiction,  some  dialogue  is  expected.  The  following  lines  illustrate 
some  of  the  conventions  for  marking  conversation.  For  problems 
not  covered  in  the  dialogue  below,  one  should  look  over  dialogue 
in  a  published  story. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  came,  Jim  said,  "Do  we  have  to  wait  for 
Jack?" 

"Well,  he  has  the  lunch,"  his  friend  replied.  "I'd  rather  wait  than 
go  hungry." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it's  better  to  wait." 

1.  As  a  general  practice,  one  should  use  a  different  paragraph  for 
each  speaker,  and  after  the  speakers  are  identified,  one  can  indi- 
cate the  shift  of  speakers  by  paragraph  indentations. 

2.  When  interrupting  the  speech  with  an  identification  of  the 
speaker,  one  should  set  the  identification  off  with  commas  but 
should  not  enclose  it  in  quotation  marks.  An  identification  should 
be  inserted  only  where  a  major  vocal  interruption  would  occur  in 
the  speech. 

3.  When  the  identification  is  placed  first,  one  should  separate  it 
from  the  speech  by  a  comma  and  begin  the  quoted  speech  with  a 
capital  letter.  When  it  is  placed  last,  it  should  be  set  off  with  a 
comma  and  a  period  should  be  placed  after  it. 

4.  Dialogue  presented  in  the  format  of  a  play  is  not  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks  and  the  individual  speeches  are  not  indented. 
Any  explanatory  material  is  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
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Jill:  Don't  you  think  the  hill  is  too  steep  and  the  bucket  is 
too  heavy? 
Jack:    (grasping  the  bucket  firmly  and  starting  out) :  We'll  try 
anyway. 
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CHAPTER  12 


Concerning 
Words 


1:  Dictionaries 

Anyone  who  says  "the  dictionary"  in  the  same  way  as  he  says  "the 
multiplication  table"  is  making  a  false  assumption.  He  is  assuming 
that  there  is  a  definite  and  uniform  body  of  information  about  the 
words  of  a  language — that  their  pronunciation  and  meaning  are 
fixed  matters  of  public  fact.  He  implies  that  we  have  dictionaries 
only  because  there  are  people  who  do  not  know  these  facts,  and 
that  competing  dictionaries  simply  give  different  selections  from 
information  in  the  public  domain  and  present  it  in  different  bind- 
ings and  type  faces. 

Not  so.  As  a  simple  experiment,  look  up  forehead  and  suit  in 
three  desk  dictionaries  put  out  by  different  firms  and  compare 
the  pronunciations  which  are  given.  Then  look  up  progress  and 
transpire  and  compare  the  definitions.  If  this  evidence  is  not 
enough,  take  any  series  of  twenty  or  so  words  and  compare  them  in 
any  three  dictionaries.  Then  compare  two  or  three  sets  of  syno- 
nyms in  the  same  three.  There  are  differences  in  the  listed  pro- 
nunciations, there  are  differences  both  in  the  order  of  definitions 
and  in  the  listed  meanings,  and  the  definitions  are  worded  with 
varying  degrees  of  skill.  Some  of  the  differences  result  from  varia- 
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tion  in  editorial  competence  and  point  of  view,  and  others  result 
from  the  considerable  difficulty  anyone  has  in  giving  the  meanings 
of  words  which  we  use  to  express  relatively  abstract  ideas.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  single  national  standard  of  pronunciation,  and  dic- 
tionaries are  no  better  than  the  competence  their  makers  show  in 
gathering  data  and  in  presenting  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  useful  single  book  one  can  own  in  college 
is  a  good  desk  dictionary.  Whenever  anyone  studies,  or  reads  any- 
thing on  a  higher  literary  level  than  Dick  Tracy  or  Peanuts,  he 
should  have  a  dictionary  within  reach.  Whenever  anyone  writes 
anything  more  scholarly  than  a  letter  to  Uncle  Phil,  he  should  have 
it  as  close  by  as  an  ash-tray.  Few  people  have  will  power  enough  to 
move  out  of  a  chair  in  order  to  look  up  a  single  word — except  to 
settle  an  argument. 

If  a  student  bought  a  desk  dictionary  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place  as  he  bought  this  book,  he  probably  has  one  that  will 
serve.  But  anyone  who  is  trying  to  get  by  with  one  he  found 
lying  around  the  house,  or  inherited  from  an  older  generation,  had 
better  spend  six  or  seven  dollars  and  get  something  which  he  can 
rely  on.  There  are  three  which  now  seem  to  have  the  major  part  of 
the  college  market.  These  are  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.;  the  American  College 
Dictionary  (ACD),  published  by  Random  House;  and  Webster7 s 
New  World  Dictionary  ( NWD ) ,  published  by  The  World  Publish- 
ing Company.  A  smaller  dictionary  will  not  be  adequate  for  col- 
lege use,  and  a  larger  one  will  be  too  bulky  to  take  to  class. 

There  are  other  dictionaries  which  one  should  examine  in  the 
reference  room  of  the  library.  The  largest  single-volume  dictionary 
is  Webster  s  New  International  Dictionary,  sometimes  called  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  although  any  dictionary  presents  an 
abridgement  of  the  total  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  language. 
The  largest  dictionary  of  the  English  language  is  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  usually  abbreviated  NED,  and  sometimes  called  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  It  is  not  a  recent  work  and  does  not 
contain  words  which  have  recently  come  into  the  language.  But  it 
gives  the  history  of  a  word,  its  changes  in  form  and  meaning,  and 
citations  of  its  use  in  recorded  English.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  is  determined  by  its  earliest  form — that  words 
have  inherently  true  meanings  apart  from  current  usage — a  few 
minutes  with  this  dictionary  will  set  him  right. 
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There  are  two  dictionaries  which  give  historical  treatments  of 
words  which  have  entered  the  language  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  is  the  Dictionary  of  American  English  (DAE),  and  the  other 
is  the  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  (DA).  The  latter  was  edited 
more  from  the  American  viewpoint  and  is  generally  more  satisfac- 
tory. Also,  the  scholarly  journal  American  Speech  has  a  department 
which  lists  words  and  gives  examples  of  their  use  very  shortly 
after  they  appear  in  print.  Some  occasion  may  arise  to  use  Harold 
Wentworth/s  Dialect  Dictionary,  which  lists  words  from  American 
dialect  literature,  and  Farmer  and  Henley's  Dictionary  of  Slang 
and  Its  Analogues,  which  gives  the  meanings  of  many  words  in 
older  literature  obscure  to  a  modern  reader. 

2:  Using  a  Desk  Dictionary 

Anyone  will  be  able  to  use  his  dictionary  with  more  discrimination 
if  he  knows  something  about  how  dictionaries  are  made  and  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rely.  The  editors  do  not  commune  with 
some  higher  genius  of  the  language  or  decide  what  words  ought  to 
mean  on  a  basis  of  their  origin.  They  do  not  try  to  hold  a  line 
against  "corruption  of  the  language,"  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  etymological  precedent,  and  pay  no  attention  to  myths  like 
"pure  English." 

A  few  patient  and  careful  people  are  employed  to  read  many 
thousands  of  pages  of  current  writing.  They  gather  sentences  in 
which  a  particular  word  appears  and  file  them  together.  Later  the 
editors  examine  the  collection  of  sentences  for  each  word  and 
compose  a  definition,  or  list  of  definitions,  to  tell,  as  well  as  they 
can  in  words,  what  the  word  has  contributed  to  the  total  meanings 
of  these  sentences.  If  the  word  has  any  technical  uses,  the  technical 
definitions  are  usually  written  by  some  man  who  is  an  authority 
in  the  field. 

If,  for  example,  contact  occurs  often  as  a  verb,  the  editors  of  the 
various  dictionaries  will  include  that  use  in  their  following  edi- 
tions. The  only  way  a  new  word,  a  meaning,  a  use,  or  a  pronunci- 
ation can  get  into  a  good  dictionary  is  for  it  to  be  found  by  a  person 
on  the  staff.  The  only  judgments  which  are  made  are  whether  the 
word,  or  meaning,  has  become  common  enough  for  inclusion 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  given  without  qualification  as  to  use.  These 
statements  apply  to  dictionaries  which  are  being  tended  by  per- 
manent staffs.  Cheap  dictionaries  are  generally  reprints  of  good 
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dictionaries  which  have  become  too  obsolete  for  further  spot  re- 
visions. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  constant  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  language  make  any  dictionary  an  incomplete  record. 
For  a  cultivated  man,  even  this  small  amount  of  obsolescence  has 
some  importance.  If  a  word  which  is  not  listed  in  a  dictionary  is 
being  used  in  standard  writing,  or  one  is  commonly  used  in  a 
meaning  which  is  not  recorded,  these  uses  are  not  examples  of 
error.  The  language  is  constantly  developing,  and  such  uses  are 
within  the  gap  between  the  language  and  its  representation  in  a 
dictionary.  In  practice,  these  considerations  mean  that  one  should 
get  a  recent  dictionary,  but  to  anyone  who  constantly  watches  how 
words  are  being  used,  any  dictionary  he  buys  will  be  useful  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Each  dictionary  has  an  introduction  and  a  table  of  contents. 
The  introduction  is  the  guide  which  the  editors  have  given  so  that 
the  alphabetical  list  of  included  words  can  be  used  efficiently.  Since 
dictionaries  represent  somewhat  different  editorial  policies,  this 
introduction  should  be  read  very  carefully.  Desk  dictionaries  usu- 
ally have  guides  to  punctuation,  dates  and  identifications  for 
famous  people,  data  on  colleges  and  universities,  and  brief  notes 
on  geographical  places. 

In  the  alphabetical  list  of  words,  there  are  six  types  of  informa- 
tion about  each  word. 

2a.  Definition 

Most  nontechnical  words  in  English  have  a  range  of  mean- 
ings rather  than  a  single  meaning.  Some  words  have  both  a  com- 
mon and  a  technical  meaning,  for  example  work;  some  have 
different  meanings  in  different  activities,  for  example  goal.  In  the 
Merriam  dictionaries  and  in  the  NWD,  the  meanings  are  listed  in 
historical  order,  that  is,  the  earliest  meaning  is  given  first.  In  the 
ACD,  the  meanings  are  listed  in  order  of  current  frequency.  In  all 
desk  dictionaries,  the  general  meanings  are  listed  before  the  tech- 
nical. 

Dictionaries  must  be  very  concise.  They  cannot  tell  everything 
about  the  proper  use  of  a  word.  The  definitions  they  give  are  aids 
to  determining  the  particular  meaning  a  word  has  in  a  particular 
context,  but  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  examine  the  context  as  a 
whole  to  find  the  exact  limits  of  a  word's  immediate  signification. 
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Also,  dictionaries  do  not  give  the  full  list  of  attitudes  which  the 
selection  of  the  particular  word  implies.  These  rather  subtle  im- 
pressions can  come  only  from  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  word 
in  many  contexts.  Hence,  the  dictionary  definition  is  only  a  start- 
ing point  for  learning  the  full  use  of  a  word. 

English  has  a  great  wealth  of  synonyms — words  with  very  nearly 
the  same  meanings.  For  example,  relevant,  pertinent,  and  appro- 
priate share  an  area  of  meaning,  but  they  divide  this  area  in  some- 
what different  ways,  emphasizing  one  aspect  or  another.  In  some 
sentences  they  may  be  interchangeable,  but  they  are  not  inter- 
changeable in  all  sentences.  Desk  dictionaries  contain  many  short 
comparisons  of  the  differences  between  sets  of  words  with  similar 
meanings.  These  synonym  comparisons  are  placed  after  one  of  the 
words  in  the  set,  and  notices  of  where  to  find  the  synonym  compari- 
son are  placed  after  the  other  words  in  the  set. 

When  one  is  writing,  he  will  often  think  of  a  word  which  does 
not  quite  satisfy  him,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  think  of  one 
which  does.  He  should  look  up  the  word  he  knows  and  use  its 
definition,  or  the  comparison  between  it  and  its  synonyms,  as  a 
starting  point  for  finding  some  word  which  says  what  he  means. 

2b.  Pronunciation 

Any  pronunciation  that  is  listed  in  a  standard  American  dic- 
tionary is  a  common  pronunciation  among  educated  people  some- 
where in  the  United  States.  Except  for  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
existence  of  regional  standards,  every  listed  pronunciation  is 
equally  good.  Many  people  think  that  the  order  of  listing  has  some 
implication  of  preference.  It  does  not.  Pronunciations  are  listed  one 
after  another  because  that  is  the  way  they  must  be  printed.  Every 
listed  pronunciation  is  a  good  one,  but  not  all  good  ones  are  listed. 

Dictionaries  represent  most  pronunciations  by  using  letters  of 
the  alphabet  together  with  marks  which  are  called  diacritical 
marks.  This  method  of  representation  is  neither  phonetic  nor 
phonemic,  as  these  terms  are  used  by  linguists.  All  that  the  dic- 
tionary method  can  do  is  relate  the  speech  sounds  in  one  word 
with  the  speech  sounds  used  in  some  other  word,  but  the  pronunci- 
ations of  the  key  words  themselves  vary  according  to  regional  stand- 
ards. 

Some  dictionaries  use  different  symbols  for  what  are  actually  the 
same  phonemes.  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the  use  of  dif- 
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ferent  symbols  for  /a/,  the  unstressed  vowel  which  appears  in  final, 
circus,  connect,  and  thousands  of  other  words.  No  dictionary  sym- 
bolization  indicates  the  widespread  difference  between  the  stressed 
vowels  of  children  and  chilled.  And  their  method  of  marking 
would  make  one  think  that  sing  has  four  phonemes  rather  than 
three. 

As  a  general  practice,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  educated 
people  develop  their  vowel  and  consonant  system  by  listening  to 
other  educated  people  in  their  own  region,  and  they  use  the  same 
sounds  in  particular  words  as  their  educated  associates  do.  Such 
people  do  not  look  to  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  com- 
mon words  which  they  hear  every  day,  but  they  use  a  dictionary  for 
the  pronunciation  of  words  which  they  do  not  hear  other  people 
use.  For  example,  heinous  and  ignominy  are  much  more  common 
in  writing  than  in  speech,  and  one  may  require  a  dictionary  if  he 
wishes  to  know  how  they  are  pronounced — that  is,  where  the  major 
stress  is  placed  and  which  vowels  and  consonants  are  used. 

In  the  Merriam  dictionaries,  the  pronunciation  given  first  is 
based  on  the  regional  speech  of  eastern  New  England,  but  the 
regional  variations  are  discussed  in  the  introduction.  The  ACD  and 
NWD  give  first  place  to  pronunciations  based  on  the  speech  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  A  more  comprehensive  listing  of  regional 
variations  is  given  in  the  Kenyon-Knott  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  American  English.  However,  there  is  no  full  treatment  of  all  the 
regional  variations  in  American  speech  which  is  based  on  first-hand 
knowledge.  Anyone  who  claims  to  prescribe  one  pronunciation  for 
every  word  is  perpetrating  a  fraud. 

2C.  Grammar 

Dictionaries  give  the  part  of  speech  of  a  word-form  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  classification.  If  the  word-form  is  used  in 
more  than  one  function,  a  dictionary  will  separate  its  meanings 
according  to  the  functions  it  may  have. 

2d.  Etymology 

The  etymology  of  a  word  is  the  story  of  its  changes  in  form 
and  meaning.  If  the  word  has  been  borrowed  from  some  other 
language,  the  etymology  will  give  the  form  it  had  in  the  language 
of  origin.  Desk  dictionaries  give  only  brief  etymologies.  These  have 
some  historical  interest  for  the  scholar,  but  the  early  form  and 
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meaning  of  a  word  have  about  the  same  relationship  to  its 
present  form  and  meaning  as  the  Magna  Carta  has  to  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

2e.  Spelling 

An  American  dictionary  is  the  final  authority  on  the  proper 
spelling  of  a  word  in  American  writing.  The  entry  will  also  tell  how 
the  word  may  be  divided  into  sections  when  part  of  the  word  is 
written  on  one  line  and  the  rest  of  it  on  another.  Most  educated 
people  use  a  dictionary  as  a  guide  to  spelling  about  as  often  as 
they  use  one  for  any  other  purpose. 

2f.  Status 

If  a  word  is  not  part  of  the  common,  standard  vocabulary, 
any  restriction  on  its  use  is  given.  If  it  is  part  of  a  technical  vocabu- 
lary, the  field  is  given;  and  if  the  word  is  nonstandard,  a  label  is 
given  as  to  its  status.  The  use  of  labels  in  each  dictionary  is  ex- 
plained in  its  introduction.  If  a  word  is  not  listed  in  a  standard  desk 
dictionary,  the  editors  consider  it  too  technical,  and  hence  too  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  for  inclusion,  or  they  assume  that  anyone  who  is 
likely  to  use  a  dictionary  will  already  know  that  it  is  not  in  the 
standard  vocabulary.  If  such  a  technical  term  is  used  in  writing  for 
a  general  audience,  it  should  be  defined.  If  a  word  is  omitted  from 
a  dictionary  because  it  is  nonstandard,  it  should  not  be  used  in 
student  writing.  If  a  word  is  currently  found  in  standard  writing  but 
is  not  yet  included  in  the  dictionary  being  used,  it  can  be  used  in 
writing. 

3:  Usage 

More  than  1,500  years  ago  Probus,  a  grammarian  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  set  down  a  list  of  "common  mistakes"  in  the  use  of  Latin. 
He  gave  227  "correct"  forms  followed  by  the  "incorrect"  forms  in 
everyday  use.  This  list  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  which 
modern  scholars  have  in  tracing  the  changes  by  which  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  the  other  Romance  languages  developed 
from  Latin.  These  languages  exist  because  no  language  used  in 
daily  speech  is  ever  quite  the  same  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  development  of  differences  as  great,  say,  as  those  between 
Latin  and  French  requires  several  hundreds  of  years,  but  at  any  one 
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time  there  are  usages  in  a  language— matters  of  pronunciation, 
grammar,  and  vocabulary — which  are  changing  and  hence  in  dis- 
pute. For  example,  aint  was  the  common  upper-class  contraction 
of  am  not  for  a  long  time,  but  now  it  is  almost  everywhere  regarded 
as  nonstandard.  The  common  word  reliable  was  condemned  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  criticized  for 
using  belittle.  At  present  many  people  object  to  the  use  of  contact 
as  a  verb. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  disputed  usages  is  never  very  large  at 
any  one  time.  They  give  little  trouble  to  people  who  know  that 
two  items  in  a  language  may  be  equally  correct,  and  that  any  com- 
monly accepted  meaning  of  a  word  is  by  that  very  fact  a  legitimate 
meaning  of  that  word.  On  the  other  hand,  those  people  who  think 
that  only  one  form,  meaning,  or  pronunciation  can  be  correct  are 
in  constant  difficulty.  They  find  differences  between  their  prac- 
tices and  the  practices  of  other  people.  They  see  that  reputable  dic- 
tionaries do  not  always  agree.  They  discover  that  one  handbook 
sanctions  a  usage  that  another  condemns.  They  see  expressions 
in  good  books  and  magazines  which  they  have  been  taught  are 
wrong.  And  they  hear  professional  speakers  and  singers  pronounce 
the  same  words  in  different  ways.  Such  are  the  facts  of  language. 

Whether  someone  pronounces  hoarse  and  horse  alike  or  not  is 
of  no  importance  (but  see  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary).  If 
someone  uses  transpire  to  mean  "happen,"  he  is  doing  what  most 
professional  writers  do.  If  someone  places  a  period  before  and  or 
but,  he  can  find  adequate  precedent  in  most  of  the  readers  used  in 
college  freshman  courses.  In  conversation,  one  can  use  any  pro- 
nunciation which  is  customarily  used  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
his  community.  In  writing,  one  can  use  any  grammatical,  lexical, 
or  punctuation  usage  that  is  regularly  employed  in  books  and 
magazines  published  for  literate  readers,  or  in  the  books  used  in 
college. 

However,  one  should  not  think,  from  this  acceptance  of  some 
diversity  in  standard  usage,  that  all  English  which  is  used  by  any- 
one anywhere  is  good  English.  Although  some  variant  usages  in  a 
language  give  no  evidence  on  social  status,  others  do.  If  a  doctor 
says  'you  was"  and  "I  done  it,"  you  are  not  likely  to  visit  him 
again,  for  you  recognize  such  expressions  as  evidence  that  the  user 
has  not  been  properly  educated.  Anyone  who  uses  such  expressions 
handicaps  himself  both  socially  and  professionally.  If,  after  four 
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years  in  college,  a  person  talks  and  writes  exactly  as  he  did  before  he 
went,  people  will  wonder  what  he  did  with  his  time. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  communities  have  some  notion  of  what  is 
"correct"  in  their  language  and  exert  pressure  on  the  individual  to 
conform.  A  properly  conscientious  mother  in  the  time  of  King  Al- 
fred surely  would  tell  little  Olaf  not  to  say  six  wordas,  but  to  say 
six  word.  Although  -as  was  the  most  common  plural  ending  for 
nouns,  the  plural  of  word  was  word,  just  as  today  the  plural  of 
sheep  is  sheep.  That  enough  people  used  the  wrong  plural  of  word 
often  enough  to  make  it  now  the  correct  plural  is  beside  the  point. 
Moreover,  we  have  good  evidence  that  linguistic  usages  have  been 
indicators  of  social  status  for  a  long  time.  In  one  of  his  famous  let- 
ters, Lord  Chesterfield,  in  giving  advice  on  the  pronunciation  of 
oblige,  called  the  one  we  use  today  typical  of  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers. 

Individuals  have  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Whoever  wishes  to 
be  fully  accepted  in  a  particular  social  group  must  adopt  the 
linguistic  manners  of  that  group.  In  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
tradition  of  social  mobility — we  believe  in  the  right  of  a  man  to  pass 
from  one  position  in  society  to  another,  provided  he  has  the  in- 
come, intelligence,  and  desire  to  do  so.  The  school  program  is  sup- 
posed to  help  him.  One  reason  why  we  have  to  go  to  school  to 
learn  our  native  language  is  the  fact  that  such  linguistic  criteria  of 
group  membership  exist.  The  issue  is  not  whether  one  form  in 
language  is  understood  as  well  as  another,  but  what  it  tells  about 
the  person  who  uses  it. 

Some  expressions  are  quite  clearly  standard,  and  others  are 
quite  clearly  nonstandard.  Between  these  cores  of  usages  with  un- 
disputed status,  there  are  expressions  whose  position  is  not  clear. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  always  draw  a  sharp  line  between  stand- 
ard and  nonstandard  usage.  For  example,  "I  feel  badly"  has  be- 
come so  widely  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  it  carries  no 
blame  in  those  parts.  In  other  sections,  the  expression  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  an  amusing  instance  of  grammar  half-learned. 

There  are  a  few  dictionaries  of  usage  that  give  pronouncements 
on  the  standings  of  words  and  expressions,  but  before  relying  on 
such  a  dictionary,  one  should  read  the  introduction.  If  the  introduc- 
tion assumes  that,  of  competing  forms,  only  one  can  be  correct,  or 
that  the  English  used  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  necessarily  better 
than  other  varieties,  or  that  questions  of  usage  can  be  settled  by 
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appeals  to  logic  or  to  precedent  in  another  language,  or  if  it  uses 
expressions  like  'Violates  grammar  and  logic/'  the  book  is  unsound, 
even  though  its  advice  on  a  particular  point  may  be  perfectly 
accurate. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  complete  survey  of  grammatical 
usage,  even  of  American  usage,  based  on  the  examination  of  ade- 
quate samples  from  contemporary  writing.  Individual  treatments  of 
many  specific  points  have  been  published,  but  one  can  hardly 
keep  a  file  of  these  publications  handy  for  theme-writing.  A  student 
can  only  do  the  best  he  can  with  a  good  desk  dictionary.  When  his 
teacher  corrects  him,  he  should  remember  the  correction  or,  better 
still,  keep  a  file. 

4:  Types  of  Standard  English 

Within  standard  English,  there  are  varieties  which  are  appropriate 
to  different  occasions  and  for  different  purposes.  To  some  extent, 
these  varieties  are  distinguished  by  differences  in  style  (see  pages 
274-76),  but  there  are  also  some  differences  in  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary. 

The  only  way  to  learn  the  linguistic  manners  which  are  proper  in 
each  occasion  is  to  become  familiar,  through  observation,  with  the 
language  actually  used  in  each  occasion.  To  learn  what  usages  are 
appropriate  in  themes,  one  must  read  the  kind  of  language  that 
passes  the  scrutiny  of  competent  editors.  A  student  is  not  likely  to 
write  well  or  properly  unless  he  has  had  wide  experience  in  good 
and  proper  writing.  Meanwhile,  he  can  study  the  notes  on  usage 
that  are  given  in  the  grammatical  description,  use  a  dictionary, 
and  pay  attention  to  the  teacher's  objections. 

The  multitude  of  occasions  for  the  use  of  language  can  be 
grouped  under  a  few  very  general  headings.  The  labels  which  are 
used  in  this  book  for  these  headings  are  defined  below. 

4a.  Edited  Written  English 

The  variety  of  the  language  which  is  being  discussed  in  this 
book  is  edited  written  English.  This  consists  of  the  words  and 
grammatical  forms  which  are  customary  in  and  typical  of  general 
writing.  Even  though  one  may  never  write  for  publication,  any 
writing  done  for  school  purposes,  or,  after  school,  for  business  mat- 
ters must  conform  to  the  usage  requirements  of  this  variety  of 
English. 
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4b.  Conversational  English 

Some  words  and  grammatical  forms  are  common  enough, 
and  correct  enough,  in  conversation  without  being  appropriate  in 
edited  written  English.  Such  items  belong  to  conversational  Eng- 
lish. 

4c.  Formal  and  Informal  English 

When  one  is  writing  a  paper  based  on  reading  done  in  the 
library,  the  choice  of  words  and  grammatical  patterns  is  not  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  it  is  when  one  is  describing  the  first  time  he 
tried  to  ride  a  horse.  The  language  found  in  serious  magazine 
articles,  informative  or  persuasive  books,  and  the  daily  profundities 
of  newspaper  columnists  is  not  the  same  as  that  found  in  books  and 
articles  which  seek  only  to  amuse.  The  language  of  the  former  is 
called  formal  English  and  that  of  the  latter  is  called  informal 
English.  These  labels  are  used  to  identify  items  which  are  appro- 
priate to  one  variety  or  the  other,  but  not  to  both.  Obviously,  most 
usages  of  the  language  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  and  are  found 
in  both  types  of  writing.  Words  and  constructions  which  appear  in 
both  kinds  of  writing  are  included  in  standard  English.  A  great  deal 
of  writing,  including  that  in  most  themes  and  other  school  work,  is 
not  noticeably  formal  or  informal.  Such  writing  is  in  a  neutral 
style. 

The  difference  between  formal  and  informal  English  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  style  as  it  is  of  choosing  one  word  rather  than  an- 
other. The  stylistic  differences  are  discussed  on  pages  277-90. 

4d.  Regional 

A  word  or  expression  that  is  used  in  one  part  of  the  country 
but  is  not  used,  or  is  regarded  as  nonstandard,  in  other  parts  is 
regional.  Some  examples  are  had  drank,  want  off,  wait  on,  carry 
home,  and  hadnt  ought.  Such  items  are  not  part  of  edited  written 
English. 

4c  Technical 

A  word  or  expression  that  is  limited  to,  or  has  a  special 
meaning  in,  some  occupation  or  field  of  study  is  a  technical  word. 
Some  examples  are  reed  (weaving),  cat  cracker  (oil  refining),  and 
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phoneme  (linguistics).  If  a  term  of  this  type  is  needed  in  a  paper 
for  a  general  audience,  it  should  be  defined. 

4L  Slang 

Each  generation,  and  sometimes  a  social  group,  has  some 
words  and  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  are  misunder- 
stood or  regarded  as  verbal  curiosities  by  others.  Such  language 
forms  are  called  slang.  Aside  from  dialogue,  one  should  not  use 
slang  in  school  writing  when  the  notion  can  be  expressed  in 
edited  written  English.  If  one  must  use  a  word  which  exists  only  in 
slang,  he  should  do  so  without  apologetic  quotation  marks.  If  one 
must  use  a  word  from  the  general  vocabulary  in  a  slang  meaning, 
he  should  enclose  it  in  quotation  marks  to  warn  the  reader  that  he 
is  using  it  in  a  special  meaning.  For  example,  one  should  prefer 
madhouse  to  juke-joint,  but  if  he  must  use  dig  to  mean  "under- 
stand," he  should  enclose  it  in  quotation  marks — but  this  usage 
should  occur  only  in  dialogue. 

4g.  Argot 

Social  groups  made  up  of  people  whose  professional  activi- 
ties are  outside  the  law  usually  develop  a  trade  vocabulary  called 
argot.  If  one  uses  a  word  from  an  argot,  he  should  treat  it  as  a 
slang  word.  Some  argot  words,  such  as  score  (profit  from  an  illegal 
undertaking),  have  been  used  so  often  in  movies  and  television 
shows  that  most  people  will  understand  them  in  the  right  context, 
but  most  such  words,  such  as  whiz  mob  (pickpockets),  will  require 
some  definition. 

4I1.  Archaic 

A  few  words  which  have  gone  out  of  the  current  vocabulary 
retain  a  kind  of  zombie-like  existence  for  a  while;  for  example, 
betimes  and  methinks.  Students  are  occasionally  tempted  to  use 
such  archaic  words  in  an  effort  to  be  clever.  Don't. 
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CHAPTER  13 

The  Library 

and 

the  Library  Paper 


The  people  who  run  colleges  and  universities  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  libraries,  and  everyone  connected  with  a  university,  even 
the  librarians,  wants  the  students  to  use  them.  College  professors 
do  not  know  everything,  even  in  their  own  fields.  Besides,  a  stu- 
dent will  not  be  in  class  long  enough  to  get  a  proper  education 
from  this  source  alone.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  the  teachers  will  make 
a  library  assignment,  but  a  college  freshman  should  not  wait  for 
compulsion  to  find  the  library  and  to  learn  its  geography.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  explore  the  library  before  having  to  compete  with  other  stu- 
dents for  the  services  of  the  staff. 

Most  college  libraries  provide  a  printed  guide  which  tells  where 
to  find  their  materials  or  where  to  ask  for  them.  The  main  desk  and 
the  card  catalogue  are  probably  close  together.  If  anyone  needs  a 
book,  he  looks  in  the  card  catalogue  for  the  card  which  tells  its  call 
number,  fills  out  a  request  slip,  gives  the  slip  to  someone  at  the 
main  desk,  and  waits  quietly  until  the  book  is  brought.  If  the  book 
is  not  in  the  main  stacks,  but  can  be  found  somewhere  else  in  the 
library,  the  card  will  tell  where  to  find  it. 
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There  is  at  least  one  card  for  every  book  in  the  library,  filed  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  last  name  of  the  author.  If  one  does  not 
know  the  name  of  the  author,  he  can  generally  find  the  card  by 
the  title.  If  one  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  or  the  title, 
and  can't  find  either,  he  should  start  with  the  subject  which  he 
wishes  to  explore  and  look  for  anything  on  that  subject.  Most 
libraries  attempt  to  list  books  by  subject  matter,  so  far  as  they  can, 
but  a  full  listing  on  every  subject  is  impossible.  If  something  is 
needed  on  a  particular  aspect  of  a  country — like  its  history — one 
should  look  under  the  name  of  the  country.  If  something  is 
needed  on  a  well-known  person,  one  should  look  for  the  name  of 
the  individual.  If  the  subject  is  a  rather  narrow  one,  one  should  go 
to  a  good  encyclopedia  and  see  if  the  article  on  the  subject  has 
a  bibliography  or  mentions  someone  who  has  written  on  it. 

The  card  in  the  catalogue  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  book,  and 
generally  one  can  tell  from  it  whether  the  book  will  be  useful.  One 
should  notice  such  things  as  the  dates  of  the  author,  the  date  of 
publication,  the  number  of  pages,  and  the  brief  list  of  included 
topics. 

The  library  will  have  a  reference  room  where  bibliographies, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  biographical  works,  and  the  like  are 
kept.  Such  books  do  not  circulate,  but  there  will  be  tables  where 
they  can  be  used.  Students  often  find  this  room  a  good  place  in 
which  to  study. 

Most  libraries  have  one  or  more  reserve  rooms.  Books  whose 
circulation  is  temporarily  limited  are  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms, 
generally  at  the  request  of  instructors  who  are  teaching  courses  in 
which  they  are  particularly  useful.  The  length  of  time  one  can 
keep  these  books  is  less  than  that  for  other  books,  and  the  fines  for 
keeping  them  overtime  are  heavier. 

Libraries  differ  in  how  they  handle  newspapers  and  magazines. 
If  one  wishes  to  know  where  a  periodical  is  located,  he  should  look 
for  its  title  in  the  card  catalogue.  The  card  will  tell  where  the  cur- 
rent issues  are  located  and  what  back  issues  the  library  has.  Gen- 
erally, current  issues  are  displayed  on  shelves  in  one  of  the  reserve 
rooms,  and  bound  volumes  of  back  issues  are  kept  in  the  main 
stacks.  Periodicals,  bound  or  unbound,  ordinarily  do  not  circulate. 

Most  college  libraries  have  rooms  for  recreational  reading  where 
popular  books  and  magazines  are  kept.  Students  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  search  the  shelves  in  these  rooms  for  what  they  want. 
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Copies  of  the  local  newspapers,  the  better-known  popular  maga- 
zines, some  of  the  leading  metropolitan  dailies,  and,  usually  a  few 
foreign  newspapers  will  be  in  such  a  room. 

1 :  Using  the  Library 

Using  a  library  to  build  up  a  fund  of  information  on  a  subject  is  an 
unfolding  process.  The  chief  trouble  is  in  getting  started,  but  after 
finding  a  few  references,  one  can  generally  find  additional  helps 
with  little  trouble.  Before  doing  any  reading,  one  should  spend  a 
little  time  making  a  list  of  promising  material  and  then  expand  this 
list  as  he  finds  new  authors  and  new  titles.  How  one  should  get 
started  depends  on  the  type  of  subject  he  is  working  on. 

If  the  subject  is  one  in  which  there  has  been  some  general  inter- 
est— like  federal  aid  to  education — one  should  start  by  looking  in 
the  bibliographies  which  list  articles  in  general  magazines.  Articles 
in  such  magazines  do  not  ordinarily  have  footnotes  or  bibli- 
ographies, but  they  frequently  contain  names  which  can  be  checked 
through  the  card  catalogue,  through  special  bibliographies,  and 
through  biographical  dictionaries.  One  should  use  all  his  ingenuity 
to  find  where  the  author  of  a  popular  article  got  his  basic  data  and 
examine  these  sources  himself  for  additional  facts.  If  possible,  he 
should  then  find  expressions  of  opposing  views.  Virtually  every- 
thing of  any  consequence  which  appears  in  a  reputable  journal  is 
listed  in  a  bibliography. 

If  the  subject  is  within  a  scholarly  field,  one  should  go  to  the 
special  bibliographies  in  that  field  or  to  the  abstract  journal,  if  the 
field  has  one.  Articles  in  scholarly  publications  are  usually  docu- 
mented so  that  one  can  find  other  treatments  of  the  subject. 

If  the  subject  is  one  which  has  probably  not  been  discussed  in  a 
periodical,  one  should  start  with  encyclopedias,  general  works  in 
the  field,  and  the  card  catalogue.  One  should  look  for  bibliographies 
and  check  the  index  of  a  general  work  for  the  names  of  people  who 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

No  matter  what  the  subject,  one  should  ask  the  reference  li- 
brarian for  Who  Knows  What,  and  get  from  it  a  list  of  people  who 
have  written  on  subjects  in  the  area. 

If  none  of  these  efforts  is  fruitful,  study  the  general  field  that  in- 
cludes the  subject,  do  original  research  in  it  yourself,  and  publish 
your  results  for  some  future  student. 
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ia.  Encyclopedias 

Encyclopedias  are  useful  for  quick  checking  on  some  fac- 
tual matter  like  the  date  of  a  battle  or  the  name  of  a  king,  and  they 
often  can  guide  one  to  some  fuller  discussion  of  a  subject.  But 
they  vary  considerably  in  value.  Probably  the  best  general  encyclo- 
pedia is  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  but  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  and  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  are  also  re- 
garded as  standard. 

There  are  several  popular  encyclopedias  and  encyclopedia-like 
sets  of  books  on  literature  which  have  been  sold  on  the  dollar- 
down,  dollar-a-week  basis  or  have  been  promoted  by  newspapers 
to  build  circulation.  Anyone  who  enjoys  folklore  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  or  likes  to  read  what  was  said  on  a  subject  a  great  many 
years  ago,  will  find  them  entertaining.  But  one  should  not  para- 
phrase an  article  in  such  an  encyclopedia  and  turn  it  in  as  an  orig- 
inal theme.  Especially,  one  should  not  imitate  their  pseudoliterary 
style.  Teachers  have  seen  as  much  of  that  style  as  they  wish  to. 

There  are  several  standard  encyclopedias  in  special  fields. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 

Hasting's  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 

Jewish  Encyclopedia 

SchafT  and  Herzog's  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge 

lb.  Bibliographies  and  Abstracts 

A  bibliography  is  a  systematically  arranged  list  of  the  pub- 
lished material  on  a  subject  or  on  a  selection  of  related  subjects. 
In  each  academic  field,  there  is  generally  a  journal  which  has  a 
bibliography  department,  and  the  listings  in  these  departments  are 
the  most  reliable  for  the  fields  which  are  being  covered.  The  best 
sources  of  information  about  bibliographies  in  special  fields  are 
the  faculty  members  in  the  field  or  the  reference  librarians.  The 
standard  reference  work  on  bibliographies  is  Constance  M.  Win- 
chelFs  Guide  to  Reference  Books.  There  are  at  least  seven  edi- 
tions, so  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  latest. 

The  standard  bibliography  for  all  academic  fields  is  The  Inter- 
national Index  to  Periodicals.  It  is  not,  however,  as  comprehensive 
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as  more  specialized  bibliographies  for  individual  fields.  One  should 
also  find  out  whether  there  is  an  abstracting  service  for  the  field  he 
is  interested  in.  An  abstract  journal  will  list  the  articles  that  discuss 
matters  of  interest  to  people  in  the  particular  field  and  give  a  brief 
summary  of  each  article.  One  is  more  likely  to  find  an  abstract 
journal  in  a  scientific  than  in  a  humanities  field.  Again,  the  best 
way  to  find  an  abstract  journal  is  to  ask  a  faculty  member  in  the 
field  or  the  reference  librarian. 

For  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in  general  magazines, 
one  should  consult  The  Reader  s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
It  takes  a  little  skill  to  use  this  reference,  so  one  should  read  the  in- 
troduction in  one  of  the  annual  volumes.  This  bibliography  is 
published  in  cummulative  issues — that  is,  each  monthly  issue  is 
later  incorporated  in  a  quarterly  issue  and  the  quarterly  issues  are 
later  consolidated  into  annual  issues.  Any  respectable  article  in  any 
responsible  and  nationally  circulated  magazine  of  general  interest 
has  almost  surely  been  listed  somewhere  in  this  bibliography. 

For  periodical  literature  published  before  1907,  consult  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

For  material  in  American  newspapers,  the  most  efficient  course 
is  to  look  for  the  subject  in  the  New  York  Times  Index.  The  li- 
brary is  likely  to  have  a  file  of  this  newspaper,  but  if  it  doesn't,  one 
can  get  the  dates  when  the  subject  was  in  the  news  and  look  at 
some  other  newspaper  of  the  same  dates. 

If  one's  search  has  taken  him  beyond  the  resources  of  his  college 
library,  he  should  ask  a  librarian  for  the  Cummulative  Book  Index 
and  the  United  States  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Print — if,  that  is,  he 
has  time  to  wait  for  interlibrary  loan  service. 

All  available  government  documents  are  listed  in  the  United 
States  Document  Catalogue. 

Other  bibliographical  works  which  might  be  of  occasional  use 
are  listed  below. 

Agricultural  Index 

Book  Review  Digest  (Look  under  the  copyright  year  of  the  book 

or  the  year  following. ) 
Education  Index 

Essay  and  General  Literature  Index 
Index  to  Short  Stories 
Industrial  Arts  Index 
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International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
Public  Affairs  Information  Service 
Writings  on  American  History 

ic.  Biographical  Data 

Desk  dictionaries  give  the  dates  and  an  identifying  label  for 
a  great  many  of  the  most  eminent  people  of  the  past,  and  general 
encyclopedias  contain  longer  treatments  of  more  people.  However, 
more  complete  information  can  be  secured  in  the  histories  of  vari- 
ous fields,  such  as  English  literature,  and  in  the  special  biographical 
encyclopedias.  For  Americans,  see  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography;  for  the  great  men  of  the  British  Isles,  see  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  (not  always  reliable);  for  current 
authors,  see  Living  Authors;  for  people  in  academic  life,  see  the 
membership  list  of  the  appropriate  society,  which  is  generally  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  or  special  issue  of  its  official  journal. 

In   addition,   there  are  biographical   dictionaries   which   give 
strictly  factual  information  about  men  who  are  still  living. 

American  Men  of  Science 

Current  Biography:  Who's  News  and  Why 

Dictionary  of  American  Scholars 

Who's  Who  (British) 

Who's  Who  in  America 

id.  Facts,  Figures,  and  Places 

For  such  items  of  general  information  as  the  population  of  a 
city,  the  value  of  industrial  products  in  a  state,  and  so  on,  the 
following  are  good  places  to  look.  The  titles  are  self-explanatory. 

Annual  supplements  to  the  major  general  encyclopedias 

Facts  on  File 

Paullin  and  Wright's  Historical  Atlas  of  the  United  States 

Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Atlases  of  all  types 

Statesman  s  Yearbook 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 

World  Almanac 

2:  The  Library  Paper 

Writing  a  long  paper  based  on  reading  imposes  several  problems 
which  do  not  appear  when  one  is  writing  a  short  one.  One  may  be 
able  to  plan  a  theme  by  scribbling  a  few  ideas  on  the  back  of  an 
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old  envelope,  but  even  experienced  writers  need  rather  detailed 
notes  and  careful  planning  when  they  are  writing  a  paper  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  words.  Essentially,  the  steps  are  the  accumula- 
tion of  material,  the  arrangement  of  notes,  the  writing  of  a  first 
draft,  the  reorganization  of  the  first  draft,  and,  finally,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  copy  in  proper  form,  with  footnotes  and  bibliography. 

2a.  Taking  Notes 

When  one  has  found  a  few  sources  of  material,  he  should 
begin  to  accumulate  notes  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  references  to 
other  sources.  Most  people  find  that  cards  or  slips  about  half  the 
size  of  typewriter  paper  or  a  little  smaller  are  best  for  notetaking. 
When  beginning  to  study  a  subject,  one  should  read  each  dis- 
cussion through  before  taking  any  notes.  Until  one  knows  some- 
thing about  the  subject,  he  is  not  likely  to  know  what  is  worth  re- 
cording. 

There  are  a  few  general  practices  which  make  the  gathering  of 
information  more  efficient.  First,  be  sure  to  put  the  full  bibli- 
ographical data — whatever  is  needed  for  footnotes  and  bibli- 
ographies— on  at  least  one  slip  for  each  source.  If  a  great  many 
notes  are  taken  from  one  source,  one  should  use  a  special  slip  for 
this  purpose  alone.  Then,  the  other  notes  from  the  same  source 
can  be  identified  by  an  abbreviated  reference  and  the  page  num- 
ber for  the  immediate  note. 

Next,  use  a  separate  slip  for  each  item,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
data  later  in  whatever  order  you  desire.  Finally,  take  down  enough 
information  so  that  each  note  is  self-explanatory.  Don't  rely  on 
memory.  People  who  rely  on  their  memories  can  expect  to  make 
extra  trips  to  the  library  after  starting  to  write.  Generally,  one 
should  copy  the  exact  words  of  the  source  whenever  he  finds  some- 
thing which  is  quotable.  Some  people  like  to  put  a  key  word  or 
phrase  at  the  top  of  each  note  slip  so  that  they  can  later  organize 
the  material  without  having  to  read  each  note  again. 

No  one  can  say  when  to  stop  taking  notes.  Probably  the  closing 
time  of  the  library  and  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  writing  the 
paper  will  have  more  influence  than  any  measure  which  can  be 
given.  Ideally,  one  should  take  notes  as  long  as  he  is  getting  new 
information  and  continue  reading  until  he  is  sure  that  he  will  get 
nothing  further  that  is  worth  recording.  No  one  can  be  sure  when 
he  has  reached  this  point. 
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2b.  Arranging  the  Notes 

After  one  has  accumulated  all  the  notes  he  thinks  he  will 
need,  he  should  clear  off  a  large  space — such  as  a  bed  or  the  dining 
room  table — and  start  sorting  the  notes  into  piles.  It  is  better  to 
start  with  fairly  general  topics  and  make  a  new  pile  whenever  one 
seems  advisable.  After  dealing  out  the  entire  stack,  one  should 
examine  each  pile  to  see  if  the  first  guesses  have  been  good  ones. 
Usually  some  changes  in  the  sorting  will  be  needed — some  topics 
should  be  divided,  some  should  be  put  together,  and  some  notes 
will  have  been  placed  under  the  wrong  general  topic.  One  should 
end  with  a  set  of  piles  which  represent  topics  of  about  equal  im- 
portance to  the  subject.  If  any  pile  is  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
one  should  try  to  combine  its  topic  with  another  or  go  back  to  the 
library  and  get  more  information  on  the  topic. 

When  the  mass  of  notes  has  been  sorted  into  manageable  sets, 
one  should  consider  whether  the  original  subject  is  too  general. 
For  a  library  paper  of  the  usual  length,  one  should  have  between 
three  and  six  major  topics.  If  there  are  more  than  this  number, 
review  all  the  material  and  try  to  work  out  a  less  inclusive  subject, 
using  part  of  the  material  and  discarding  the  rest.  If  a  more  limited 
subject  can  be  found,  the  paper  will  probably  be  better,  for  its  con- 
tent is  likely  to  be  more  detailed  and  specific.  One  may  wish  to 
mention  some  aspects  and  exclude  them  from  discussion,  or  he 
may  wish  to  throw  some  topics  into  a  final  catch-all  paragraph. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide. 

The  next  step  is  to  go  through  the  same  process  with  each  pile 
which  represents  a  major  topic  until  the  notes  cannot  be  divided 
any  further. 

When  the  limit  of  classification  has  been  reached,  one  should 
put  the  notes  back  together  in  some  order  suggested  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  itself.  In  general,  some  natural  sequence,  either 
in  logic  or  in  time,  should  be  followed.  If  trying  to  prove  some- 
thing, one  should  present  the  material  according  to  the  principles 
given  in  the  chapter  on  writing  and  thinking.  If  explaining  some- 
thing, one  should  work  from  the  known  or  simple  to  the  unknown 
or  complex;  that  is,  one  should  put  the  material  in  the  order  of  its 
own  interdependencies.  If  describing  something,  one  should 
choose  a  point  of  view  or  a  direction  of  movement — like  going 
around  a  room  in  one  direction — or  combine  this  method  with  a 
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general-to-particular  or  particular-to-general  procedure.  If  present- 
ing something  which  has  a  time  sequence,  one  should  follow  it. 
For  example,  in  a  paper  on  a  novelist,  one  can  discuss  the  novels 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

If  there  seems  to  be  no  natural  sequence  in  the  material  itself,  the 
order  of  topics  is  not  very  important,  but  each  topic  must  be 
fully  covered  before  another  is  attacked.  Sometimes  alternate 
classifications  are  possible.  The  best  is  nearly  always  one  which 
involves  the  least  overlap  of  contributing  details.  Perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, material  on  a  novelist  can  be  organized  according  to  the 
types  of  novel — historical,  autobiographical,  psychological,  etc.  Or 
it  can  be  organized  according  to  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
novels — family  solidarity,  social  inequality,  the  meaning  of  suc- 
cess, etc.  The  classification  which  requires  the  least  amount  of  dif- 
fusion and  which  the  reader  can  follow  most  easily,  is  usually  the 
best.  But  if  the  paper  is  trying  to  prove  a  thesis  regarding  the  au- 
thor, the  organizing  principle  must  be  the  most  efficient  presenta- 
tion of  this  thesis.  If  no  order  seems  to  be  logically  any  better  than 
any  other,  the  topics  should  be  arranged  according  to  ease  of  under- 
standing and  relative  importance.  The  easiest  should  come  first  and 
the  most  important  last. 

Finally,  after  the  notes  have  been  arranged,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  each  topic  should  be  reviewed.  The  amount  of  material 
under  each  should  be  balanced,  but  the  number  of  topics  should 
not  be  changed.  In  other  words,  the  main  outline  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  this  time. 

2C.  The  Outline 

When  the  notes  are  assembled  in  order,  an  outline  should  be 
made  from  them.  This  outline  will  be  something  like  a  map  of  the 
area  to  be  covered.  By  seeing  the  material  in  condensed  or  sche- 
matic form,  one  will  be  able  to  see  whether  the  organization  is  a 
good  one,  and,  if  it  is  not,  how  it  can  be  changed  advantageously. 
The  conventional  markings  for  topics  with  different  degrees  of  in- 
clusiveness  follow: 

I.  Major  topics 

A.  First  order  of  inclusion 
1.  Second  order  of  inclusion 
a.  Third  order  of  inclusion 
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Whatever  is  marked  with  a  small  letter  should  be  a  division  of  the 
topic  marked  with  an  arabic  numeral,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  subdivisions  under  every  topic,  except  the  major 
topics,  but  the  material  should  be  organized  so  that  each  type  of 
symbol  marks  a  topic  of  about  the  same  importance  to  the  total  es- 
say. 

2d.  The  First  Draft 

Essentially,  writing  the  first  draft  consists  of  putting  the  ma- 
terial which  is  in  the  notes  into  a  series  of  discourse  sentences. 
Some  notes  will  be  expanded,  some  condensed,  and  some  com- 
bined. While  writing  this  draft,  one's  full  attention  should  be  on 
communication.  Since  this  copy  will  not  be  turned  in  for  a  grade, 
one  should  not  worry  about  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  like. 
But  one  should  make  sure  that  he  is  writing  on  a  level  of  detail 
which  will  fit  the  material  of  the  outline  into  the  required  length. 
This  matter  should  be  checked  after  about  one  fifth  of  the  outline 
has  been  covered.  If  one  fifth  of  the  anticipated  number  of  pages 
have  been  written,  the  amount  of  detail  is  satisfactory.  If  any  dis- 
proportion exists,  the  paper  should  be  revised  and  the  amount  of 
detail  adjusted  properly.  Aside  from  summaries,  the  conciseness  of 
style  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  paper. 

Writers  sometimes  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  on  the  first  two 
or  three  sentences  of  the  introduction  than  they  do  on  any 
equivalent  stretch  of  their  discussion.  Some  of  this  time  can  be 
saved  by  writing  the  treatment  of  each  major  topic  independently. 
Then,  after  the  major  content  has  been  expressed,  an  introduc- 
tion can  be  devised,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  and  whatever 
transitional  material  is  necessary  can  be  inserted.  With  a  good  out- 
line and  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  said,  one  may  be 
able  to  write  the  entire  essay  from  beginning  to  end.  But  if  one 
finds  himself  hesitating  too  long  over  a  device  to  tie  a  new  topic  to 
a  topic  just  covered,  he  should  go  ahead  with  the  new  topic  any- 
way and  leave  the  summaries  and  signposts  for  later  insertion. 
Student  writers  often  fail  to  realize  that  they  can  add  something  at 
any  point  in  a  paper.  Experienced  writers  use  scissors  and  paste 
pot. 

One  should  not  immediately  reorganize,  revise,  or  correct  errors 
in  the  first  draft.  Rather,  he  should  lay  it  aside  for  a  while  and  try 
to  forget  what  he  has  written. 
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TRANSITIONS 

An  author  has  to  lead  the  reader.  He  must  tell  the  reader  when 
one  topic  has  been  completed  and  when  a  new  one  is  beginning. 
In  general,  the  size  of  such  a  transition  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
topics  which  it  stands  between.  If  it  stands  between  major  topics  of 
a  long  paper,  it  should  probably  be  a  full  paragraph.  Transitions  be- 
tween subordinate  topics  are  shorter.  In  the  paragraph  which  fol- 
lows, the  first  clause  recalls  the  preceding  discussion  and  the  next 
signals  an  announcement  of  what  is  to  come.  Then  the  place  of  the 
new  topic  in  the  basic  plan  of  the  whole  essay  is  given.  The  entire 
discussion  is  pulled  together  and  the  reader  is  reminded  where  he 
is  in  it. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  rules  of  many  of  the  school 
grammars  prescribed  something  that  was  not  idiomatic  English,  the 
question  immediately  arose:  If  the  rules  of  the  grammars  cannot  be 
held  to  constitute  a  valid  standard  of  good  English,  what  standard 
can  be  set  up  in  its  place?  This  is,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  second  of 
the  three  questions  which  were  raised  before.1 

The  following  sentences,  all  from  the  same  essay,  show  how  some 
of  its  subordinate  sections  are  introduced  and  related  to  each  other. 

Along  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language  and  the  conception  of  language  as  an  evolving  organism, 
came  the  realization  that  many  of  the  rules  of  so-called  correct  Eng- 
lish did  not  reflect  actual  speech  habits. 

To  return  to  the  problem  of  the  split  infinitive. 

In  connection  with  such  a  doctrine  or  standard,  one  problem 
arises. 

Another  method  of  handling  the  shift  from  one  topic  to  another 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  two  sentences  from  A.  L.  Kroeber's 
Anthropology.  He  has  been  developing  the  thesis  that  American 
Indians  came  to  this  continent  from  Asia. 

Language  tells  a  similar  story.  The  American  Indian  languages 
certainly  appear  to  be  diverse. 

The  first  sentence  relates  a  new  major  point  to  the  one  just  dis- 

1  A.  H.  Marckwardt,  in  a  radio  speech  on  "What  Is  Good  English?" 
Used  by  permission. 
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cussed  and  serves  as  the  topic  sentence  for  several  paragraphs.  The 
next  sentence  introduces  the  topic  for  the  paragraph  in  which  both 
sentences  stand. 


INTRODUCTIONS 

The  teacher  is  paid  to  read  what  students  write,  but  imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  he  is  not.  How  could  he  be  persuaded  to  read 
the  paper  if  he  did  not  have  to?  The  introduction  should  tell  what 
the  essay  is  about  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  will  wish  to  con- 
tinue reading.  The  first  sentence  should  induce  him  to  read  the 
second,  and  so  on  until  he  has  read  enough  to  become  interested 
in  the  subject  or  in  the  treatment.  When  writing  for  any  school 
assignment,  one  should  assume  that  the  reader  is  reasonably  well- 
informed  and  fairly  sympathetic,  but  when  writing  for  some  more 
serious  purpose  than  a  good  grade,  one  must  study  the  particular 
audience  he  is  trying  to  hold  and  try  to  appeal  to  that  audience. 
One  cannot  write  a  really  good  introduction  unless  he  considers 
his  reader's  interests  and  gives  him  an  accurate  view  of  what  is  to 
come. 

Next,  one  should  limit  the  subject  and  anticipate  the  main  is- 
sues; in  other  words,  the  reader  should  be  given  the  orientation  he 
needs  to  understand  the  detailed  discussion,  but  his  intelligence 
should  not  be  insulted.  If  one  says  "I  shall  prove  the  following 
points/'  he  is  not  likely  to  have  a  reader  to  see  whether  he  does  or 
not — or  the  reader  will  have  a  "show  me"  attitude.  If  one  is  making 
any  preliminary  assumptions  or  basing  his  comments  on  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  he  should  give  an  adequate  explanation.  If, 
for  example,  a  discussion  of  a  novelist  is  going  to  turn  on  whether 
or  not  he  solves  a  fundamental  question  of  human  values,  the 
reader  must  be  told  what  this  problem  is. 

The  following  examples  of  introductory  paragraphs  are  given  to 
illustrate  different  methods  of  getting  started.  The  first  example  il- 
lustrates the  type  of  introduction  often  used  for  a  library  paper. 
Notice  how  the  author  shows  his  attitude  by  his  choice  of  words  in 
the  second  sentence.  Only  part  of  this  paragraph  is  given,  but  the 
content  of  the  rest  is  foreshadowed. 

The  basic  argument  for  a  third  party  always  remains  the  same. 
It  is  a  persuasive  argument,  especially  for  well-meaning  people  who 
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have  not  much  first-hand  experience  in  politics.  It  runs  something 
like  this:  .  .  .2 

A  less  polished,  but  nevertheless  respectable,  method  of  begin- 
ning a  discussion  is  with  a  series  of  questions.  In  the  following 
introduction,  do  the  points  raised  by  the  questions  necessarily  fol- 
low? Should  they?  Is  anything  gained  by  repeating  a  question  in 
paraphrase? 

Is  high  scholarship  worth  the  effort?  In  other  words,  have  colleges 
devised  courses  of  study  which  bear  any  relation  to  the  probable 
careers  of  their  students?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  a  man  who  at- 
tains high  marks  is  more  likely  to  achieve  success  after  graduation 
than  a  man  who  is  content  with  passing  marks?  3 

The  next  paragraph  illustrates  the  use  of  humorous  overtones 
to  introduce  a  somewhat  novel  idea.  The  method  is  a  variation  on 
the  "many  people  believe,  but  .  .  /'approach. 

Few  speculations  are  more  pleasing  to  popular  philosophers  than 
that  of  imagining  the  awe  with  which  our  ancestors  or  other  primi- 
tive folk  would  be  overwhelmed  if  they  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  radio,  an  airplane,  a  machine  for  vending  chewing  gum,  or 
any  other  of  the  mechanical  marvels  which  our  blase  generation  takes 
for  granted.  And,  as  a  sort  of  corollary,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
anyone  with  modern  knowledge  would  have  had  the  world  in  his 
grasp  had  he  lived  in  the  past  or  suddenly  been  set  down  among 
savages. 

Both  of  these  assumptions  overestimate  gadgets  and  underesti- 
mate people.  .  .  .4 

The  next  introduction  shows  how  an  exploration  of  recent 
history  can  be  started. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate  building  on  November  23,  1945,  assorted 
senators  and  congressmen  were  inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  the 
disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Some  300  people  were  packed  in  closely 
arrayed  chairs,  under  the  movie  camera  shelves,  around  the  walls, 
in  behind  the  map  easels,  and  back  of  the  august  Inquisitors.  In 
what  was  practically  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  the  committee 

2  John  Fischer,  "The  Unwritten  Rules  of  American  Politics,"  Har- 
per's Magazine,  November,  1948.  Used  by  permission. 

3  William  T.  Foster,  "Should  Students  Study?"  Harper's  Monthly, 
September,  1916.  Used  by  permission. 

4  Bergen  Evans,  "Ignorance  Preferred,"  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
November,  1948.  Used  by  permission. 
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and  flanked  on  either  side  by  tables  full  of  lawyers,  reporters,  and 
stenographers,  was  an  empty  chair,  wherein  on  previous  days  had  sat 
admirals  and  Army  officers  telling  what  they  knew  and  trying  to  hold 
on  to  their  stories  in  the  face  of  badgering  questions.  .  .  .5 

Notice  how  the  author  evokes  interest  by  referring  to  a  serious 
question  and  how  he  moves  the  point  of  attention  around  so  as  to 
focus  it  finally  on  "an  empty  chair."  Why  does  he  give  so  many  de- 
tails to  show  how  full  the  room  was?  How  does  he  indicate  the 
presence  of  newsreel  cameras?  Why  does  he  capitalize  "Inquisi- 
tors"? And  what  is  the  force  of  "badgering"? 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  important  thing  about  a  conclusion  is  that  it  should  con- 
clude. That  is,  itshpuld  both  indicate  an  ending  and  state  what  the 
previous  discussion  leads  to.  One  should  neither  mention  a  new 
topic  in  the  conclusion  nor  give  a  conclusion  which  does  not  follow 
from  the  previous  remarks.  One  can  summarize  what  has  been 
said,  pin  down  the  major  point,  or  suggest  that  something  should 
be  done. 

A  common  type  of  conclusion,  particularly  well  suited  to  ending 
a  library  paper,  is  the  summation.  John  Fischer  ended  the  essay 
whose  introduction  was  given  above  (page  253)  as  follows: 

Because  this  sort  of  ideological  politics  is  so  foreign  to  our  native 
tradition,  neither  Socialists,  Communists,  nor  Fascists  have  ever 
been  accepted  as  normal  parties.  So  long  as  that  tradition  retains  its 
very  considerable  vitality,  it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  any  third 
party  founded  on  an  ideological  basis  can  take  root.  The  notion  of 
a  ruthless  and  unlimited  class  struggle,  the  concept  of  a  master  race, 
a  Fascist  elite,  or  a  proletariat  which  is  entitled  to  impose  its  will  on 
all  others — these  are  ideas  which  are  incompatible  with  the  main 
current  of  American  political  life.  The  uncompromising  ideologist, 
of  whatever  faith,  appears  in  our  eyes  peculiarly  "un-American," 
simply  because  he  cannot  recognize  the  rule  of  the  concurrent  ma- 
jority, nor  can  he  accept  the  rules  of  mutual  toleration  which  are 
necessary  to  make  it  work.  Unless  he  forsakes  his  ideology,  he  can- 
not even  understand  that  basic  principle  of  American  politics  which 
was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Judge  Learned  Hand:  "The  spirit  of 
liberty  is  the  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure  that  it  is  right." 

5  Lloyd  Lewis,  "A  Founding  Father  Returns,"  It  Takes  All  Kinds 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947) .  Used  by  per- 
mission. 
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The  paragraph  recapitulates  points  which  have  been  argued  in 
the  main  body  of  the  essay  and  draws  them  together  into  a  single 
concise  statement. 

Sometimes  a  general  summary  is  not  necessary.  A  generalization 
justified  by  earlier  comments  will  show  that  one  has  said  all  he 
intends  to  say.  Bergen  Evans  closed  the  essay  whose  introduction 
was  given  above  (page  254)  in  this  fashion. 

No  and  alas,  much  evidence  suggests  that  our  fathers  and  our 
savage  brothers  are  too  much  like  us  to  be  easily  impressed,  credulous 
and  incredulous  at  the  wrong  times,  enamored  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, learning  the  simplest  things  only  through  repeated  disasters, 
and  reserving  their  admiration  chiefly  for  themselves. 

The  effect  of  a  conclusion  is  here  increased  by  the  use  of  a  series 
sentence  which  builds  to  an  ironic  comment.  After  it,  there  is 
just  nothing  more  to  say. 

Another  type  of  conclusion  is  the  dramatic  climax.  Lloyd  Lewis 
ended  his  story  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry  (see  page  254)  with 
this  type. 

Behind  him  [Cordell  Hull]  stood  the  witness  chair  which  had  for 
him  turned  out  to  be  no  hot  seat  at  all,  but  instead  something  more 
like  a  cracker-box — or  a  throne. 

The  term  "hot  seat"  was  used  near  the  beginning  of  the  essay 
for  the  empty  chair  which  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Re- 
peating it  in  the  conclusion  helps  to  tie  the  whole  discussion  into  a 
neat  bundle. 

2e.  Revising  the  Paper 

After  the  first  draft  has  been  completed,  including  an 
introduction,  the  necessary  transitions,  and  a  suitable  conclusion, 
and  after  it  has  been  put  aside  for  a  day  or  so,  the  time  has  come  to 
review  and  revise  it.  The  best  method  is  to  sit  in  a  reading  chair, 
not  at  a  desk,  and  read  the  entire  paper  through  without  stopping. 
Pretend  that  your  paper  has  been  written  by  someone  else  and 
that  you  are  an  editor.  Mark  any  places  where  you  have  to  hesitate 
to  find  the  correct  intonation  or  have  to  reread  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing. Also,  note  any  unconvincing  arguments  or  irrelevant  material. 
If  the  organization  has  been  hard  to  follow,  if  some  material 
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seems  to  be  out  of  place,  if  the  same  material  or  ideas  have  been 
used  twice,  or  if  the  treatment  of  any  point  has  been  scattered 
through  the  treatment  of  some  other  point,  the  paper  should  be 
reorganized  as  a  whole.  Spot  revisions  are  usually  not  satisfactory. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  quick  topic  outline  of  what  has 
been  written,  number  the  topics  in  the  outline  and  in  the  paper 
the  same  way,  then  renumber  the  topics  in  the  outline  to  show  the 
new  order,  and  finally  arrange  the  topics  in  the  paper  according  to 
the  new  outline. 

If  there  are  only  a  few  changes  to  be  made,  this  method  is  good 
enough.  But  if  a  rather  full  reorganization  is  necessary,  another 
method  is  better.  Cut  and  paste  the  pages  of  the  paper  so  that  all 
the  pages  which  deal  with  a  major  topic  are  pasted  together  in  a 
long  strip.  Then  lay  the  strips  on  the  floor  or  bed  so  that  each  topic 
is  visible  as  a  whole  and  can  be  compared  with  every  other  topic. 
Now,  cut  these  strips  where  necessary  so  that  the  sections  can  be 
put  together  again  in  a  better  sequence  and  with  a  more  suitable 
grouping  of  individual  points.  This  reorganization  should  be  ex- 
tended right  down  to  the  paragraph  level,  and  each  paragraph 
should  be  read  to  see  whether  it  is  a  unit  and  whether  the  para- 
graphing has  broken  the  sections  at  the  best  places. 

When  the  paper  has  been  reassembled,  the  places  which  have 
previously  been  marked  for  revision  should  be  worked  over.  If 
the  draft  is  by  this  time  so  messy  that  it  can't  be  read  easily  and 
rapidly,  a  clean  copy  should  be  made.  A  great  many  writers  make  at 
least  three  copies — one  for  the  first  draft,  one  on  which  to  make 
revisions  in  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  the  like, 
and  a  final  copy  which  includes  all  the  documentation  and  observes 
all  the  rules  of  form.  The  last  thing  to  do  before  making  this  final 
copy  is  to  inspect  each  sentence  independently  for  word  order, 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

The  procedure  which  has  been  described  may  seem  like  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  It  is.  Writing  is  hard  work,  and  successful  writing  is, 
for  ordinary  people,  the  result  of  infinite  pains;  but  if  he  takes 
these  pains,  almost  anyone  can  write  acceptably — that  is,  clearly 
and  in  adequate  detail. 

2f.  Documentation 

When  a  paper  is  based  on  information  acquired  by  reading, 
the  author  is  expected  to  tell  where  he  read  it.  The  sources  which 
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have  been  used  for  the  general  content  of  the  paper  should  be 
listed  in  a  bibliography.  Specific  references  to  source  material  should 
be  footnoted. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  now  to  reduce  the  number  of  foot- 
notes to  the  minimum,  but  there  are  still  several  occasions  which 
require  footnotes.  One  should  give  the  exact  source  when  he  uses 
the  results  of  someone  else's  research,  when  he  quotes  from  some- 
one, and  when  he  cites  someone  as  authority  for  a  statement.  One 
also  uses  a  footnote  to  give  an  explanation  or  supplementary  in- 
formation which  does  not  fit  into  the  main  outline  of  the  paper. 
One  may,  for  example,  wish  to  refer  to  discussions  which  differ 
from  his  own  or  to  some  which  corroborate  what  he  has  said.  He 
may  wish  to  give  the  basis  on  which  a  judgment  has  been  made  or 
the  reason  why  his  authority  is  reliable.  Or  he  may  wish  to  add  an 
explanation  which  only  a  few  readers  might  require  or  indicate  a 
special  meaning  for  some  term  which  he  is  using.  Such  matters  as 
these  may  be  placed  in  footnotes  if  inclusion  in  the  main  text  im- 
pedes the  development  of  the  main  line  of  discussion. 

Some  of  the  conventions  governing  documentation  are  given  in 
the  sections  which  follow,  but  for  an  exhaustive  treatment,  one 
should  consult  a  style  manual.  A  good  one  is  Kate  L.  Turabian's 
A  Manual  for  Writers  of  Dissertations  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press).  Most  college  bookstores  will  have  copies. 

FOOTNOTE   FORMS 

To  indicate  that  a  footnote  is  given  for  an  item  in  the  text,  insert 
an  arabic  numeral  after  the  item.  Place  the  numeral  half  a  line 
above  the  line  of  the  text  and  to  the  right  of  any  punctuation 
needed  at  that  point.  So: 1  Place  the  footnote  number  for  a  quo- 
tation after  the  quotation  itself.  Number  the  footnotes  in  order  for 
the  entire  paper,  not  for  each  page. 

The  footnote  itself  can  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or 
all  footnotes  can  be  given  together  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  When 
footnotes  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  draw  a  line  at  least 
one  space  below  the  last  line  of  the  text  and  place  the  footnotes 
under  it.  Leave  enough  space  so  that  all  footnotes  appear  on  the 
same  page  as  the  items  to  which  they  refer.  If  necessary,  a  long 
footnote  may  be  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  page. 

The  following  footnotes  are  in  the  proper  form  for  a  paper  which 
has  a  bibliography. 
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1  Fries,  The  Structure  of  English,  p.  73. 
2 Trager  and  Smith,  An  Outline  of  English 
Structure ,  pp .  34-43 . 
3  Fries,  ojj.  cit .  ,  p.  94. 

If  the  footnotes  are  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  place  the 
arabic  numeral  on  the  same  line  as  the  reference  data. 

If  no  bibliography  is  supplied,  each  footnote  to  a  printed  source 
should  give  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  work,  the  facts 
of  publication  (publisher  or  journal  and  the  date),  and  the  perti- 
nent page  number  or  numbers.  If  any  of  this  information  has  been 
given  in  the  text,  it  should  be  omitted  from  the  footnote.  If  some 
other  type  of  source  is  referred  to,  such  as  a  research  project  or  a 
letter,  give  all  details  which  are  necessary  to  authenticate  it. 

If  the  same  source  is  to  be  used  several  times,  prescribe  a  short 
title  for  it  at  the  first  reference  and  use  that  title  for  later  refer- 
ences. If  only  one  work  of  an  author  is  used,  give  the  full  data  at 
the  first  reference,  and  afterward  give  only  the  author's  surname, 
op.  cit.y  and  the  page  number.  Ifjio_footnote  intervenes  between 
two  references  to  the  same  source,  use  ibid,  and  the  new  page 
number,  if  there  is  one.  Note  that  pjb^ft^'work  cited" )  and  ibid. 
("same")  are  abbreviations  and  require  periods.  The  first  letter  of  a 
footnote,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  capitalized. 

If  the  paper  has  no  bibliography,  the  footnote  citations  should 
be  modeled  on  those  given  below.  If  it  has  a  bibliography,  the 
first  name  of  the  author  may  be  omitted  and  the  data  given  in 
parentheses  must  be  omitted. 

1.  Book  with  single  author: 

1  Hugh  Sykes  Davies,  Grammar  Without  Tears 
(New  York:  The  John  Day  Company,  1953),  pp. 
16-35 . 

2.  Book  with  two  authors : 

2  Everett  W.  Olmstead  and  Raymond  L.  Grismer, 
First  Spanish  Grammar  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1933),  p.  7. 

3.  Translation  of  a  book: 

3  Ernst  Cassirer,  Language  and  Myth,  trans. 
Susanne  K.  Langer  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1946),  p.  37. 
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4.  Articles  or  stories  by  different  authors  in  one  book: 

4  Warren  Weaver,  "Translation,"  Machine  Trans- 
lation of  Language,  ed.  by  William  N.  Locke  and 
A.  Donald  Booth  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  1955),  pp.  17-21. 

5.  Articles  or  stories  by  same  author  in  a  book: 

8  Shirley  Ann  Grau,  "Miss  Yellow  Eyes,"  The 
Black  Prince  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1955),  pp.  72-115. 

6.  Book  with  separate  title  in  a  series  having  a  title: 

6G.  M.  Trevelyan,  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Reformation,  Vol.  I  of  History  of  England 
("Doubleday  Anchor  Books";  New  York:  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  35. 

7.  Article  in  journal  without  a  volume  number: 

7  Peter  De  Vries,  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  The 
New  Yorker;  February  4,  1956,  p.  29. 

8.  Article  in  journal  with  a  volume  number: 

8  Douglas  Leachman  and  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr., 
"American  Indian  Pidgin  English,"  American 
Speech,  XX  (October,  1955),  168. 

ABBREVIATIONS  IN  FOOTNOTES 

Since  footnotes  are  designed  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
information  in  the  smallest  amount  of  space,  there  are  some  stand- 
ard abbreviations  for  use  in  them. 

Singular         Plural  Putt  Form  or  Meaning 

ca.  "about" 

cf.  compare 

ed .  eds .  editor  (edited  by) 

ff .  and  following 

ibid.  "the  same" 

1.  11.  lines  (of  poetry) 

n.  nn.  footnote  (p.  90  n) 

n .  d .  no  date 

No .  Nos .  number 


op.  cit. 

P. 

pp. 

passim 

rev. 

2nd  ed. 

trans. 

Vol. 

Vols. 

vs. 

vss. 
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"work  already  cited" 

page 

"here  and  there" 

revised 

second  edition 

translated  by 

volume  (one  of  a  set  or  series) 

verse  (of  poetry) 

Abbreviations  of  journal  names  are  often  used  in  reference  mate- 
rial. The  full  titles  are  always  given  in  any  standard  bibliographical 
work  which  lists  titles  from  these  journals. 

QUOTATIONS 

In  general,  direct  quotation  is  used  when  the  exact  wording  of 
the  source  is  important,  when  a  very  succinct  statement  of  a  point 
is  found  in  a  reliable  source,  and  often  when  a  judgment  has  been 
made  about  a  piece  of  literature.  An  excerpt  illustrating  the  judg- 
ment can  be  quoted.  One  should,  however,  avoid  using  so  many 
quotations  that  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  put  together  with 
scissors  and  paste. 

If  the  quotation  is  less  than  four  lines  long,  it  is  included  in  the 
text  and  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  with  the  footnote  num- 
ber placed  outside  the  quotation  mark  at  the  end.  If  it  is  longer, 
the  quotation  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  text  by  skipping 
an  extra  line  before  and  after  it,  by  using  a  left-hand  margin  for  the 
quotation  that  is  even  with  the  paragraph  indentations  in  the  text, 
and,  if  the  paper  is  typed,  using  single  rather  than  double  spacing 
for  the  quotation.  If  the  sentence  which  introduces  the  quotation 
is  ended  with  "as  follows"  or  some  similar  phrase,  or  if  the  quota- 
tion continues  a  grammatical  structure  started  before  the  quota- 
tion, a  colon  is  used  after  the  last  word  of  text  and  the  quotation 
is  begun  with  a  capital  letter.  If  the  last  sentence  before  the  quota- 
tion is  complete  without  a  phrase  like  "as  follows,"  it  is  ended  with 
a  period.  Most  of  the  conventions  are  illustrated  in  the  following. 

H.  L.  Mencken  has  accounted  for  some  of  the 
differences  between  British  and  American  English 
as  follows: 

The  latter  [the  British]  have  lived  under  a 
relatively  stable  social  order,  and  it  has  im- 
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pressed  upon  their  souls  their  characteristic 
respect  for  what  is  customary  and  of  good  re- 
port. Until  the  World  War  .  .  .  their  whole 
lives  were  regulated  .  .  .  by  a  regard  for 
precedent.  .  .  .  The  American  is  not,  of 
course,  lacking  in  a  capacity  for  discipline. 
.  .  .  But,  by  a  curious  twist,  it  is  not  the 
leadership  that  is  old  and  decorous  that  com- 
monly fetches  him,  but  the  leadership  that  is 
new  and  extravagant.  .  .  . 

But  of  more  importance  than  [inventions  like] 

0.  K.]  are  the  extensions  of  the  vocabulary. 
.  .  .  His  [the  American's]  politics  bristles 
with  pungent  epithets;  his  whole  history  has 
been  bedizened  with  tall  talk;  his  fundamental 
institutions  rest  more  upon  brilliant  phrases 
than  upon  logical  ideas.1 

Mr.  Mencken  did  not,  however,  regard  his  gen- 
eralizations as  being  without  exception,  for  he 
pointed  out  that: 

Rather  curiously,  the  two  authorities  who 
were  most  influential,  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  in  keeping  it  [English]  to  a  rigid 
pattern  were  both  Americans.  They  were  Lindley 
Murray  (1745-1826)  and  Joseph  E.  Worcester 
( 1784-1865 ).2 

1  The  American  Language ,  4th  ed.  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  91-94,  passim. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  93n. 

The  following  points  are  important. 

1.  If  anything  is  inserted  to  make  the  passage  clear,  the  inser- 
tion is  enclosed  in  brackets. 

2.  If  anything  is  omitted  to  cut  down  the  length  of  the  quota- 
tion, three  spaced  dots  are  placed  where  the  material  is  omitted.  If 
the  omission  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  if  several  sentences 
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are  omitted,  four  spaced  dots  are  used,  one  of  which  is  the  period 
closing  the  sentence.  When  omitting  sections  of  a  quotation,  one 
should  not,  of  course,  distort  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  one 
should  preserve  the  grammatical  completeness  of  its  sentences. 

3.  Exactly  the  same  wording  as  the  original  is  used,  except  for 
such  additions  and  omissions  as  are  clearly  marked  by  these  de- 
vices. If  there  is  something  in  the  original  which  might  make  a 
reader  think  it  has  been  misquoted  (a  misspelled  word  or  wrong 
date,  etc.),  one  may  put  [sic],  underlined  and  enclosed  in  brackets, 
after  the  item  in  question. 

4.  If  there  is  a  paragraph  indentation  in  the  original,  the  same 
indentation  is  used,  but  if  the  quotation  is  not  indented  and  if  it 
continues  a  paragraph  of  the  text,  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  is 
not  indented. 

5.  The  footnote  number  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  quotation, 
not  in  the  text. 

6.  Quotation  marks  are  not  used  when  the  quotation  is  marked 
by  a  wider  margin. 

GIVING  A  SOURCE  WITHOUT  A  FOOTNOTE 

If  a  quotation  is  used  in  a  paper  which  does  not  have  the  usual 
documentation,  the  reference  is  given  immediately  after  the  quo- 
tation and  set  off  with  a  dash.  Thus: 

So  recently  as  1929  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  listed  bootlegger,  speakeasy,  dry,  wet, 
crook,  fake,  fizzle,  hike,  hobo,  poppycock, 
racketeer  and  O.K.  as  American  slang  terms,  but 
today  most  of  them  are  in  perfectly  good  usage. 
— H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language ,  4th  ed. 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1949),  p.  565. 

If  a  quotation  from  some  well-known  writer  or  public  figure  is 
used  in  an  undocumented  paper,  a  specific  citation  of  source  is  not 
necessary. 

He  tried,  as  Tennyson  put  it,  "to  strive,  to 
seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

QUOTATION   IN   A   FOOTNOTE 

If  a  quotation  is  used  in  a  footnote,  the  following  pattern 
should  be  followed. 
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3  On  the  other  hand,  Richard  Walser  concluded: 
"The  plays  provide  us  with  definite  proof  that 
Negro  dialect  in  eighteenth-century  America 
possessed  a  distinctiveness  which  has  never 
been  lost."  (American  Speech,  XXX  [1955],  276.) 
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Shades  of  Meaning 

The  following  pairs  of  words  have  similar  meanings,  but  there  are 
some  sentences  in  which  one  can  be  used  but  not  the  other.  Look 
these  words  up  in  a  good  dictionary,  and  write  sentences  in  which 
each  of  them  can  be  used.  Word  the  sentences  so  that  only  one  of 
each  pair  can  be  used;  that  is,  so  that  they  cannot  replace  each 
other.  Consult  the  etymologies  of  the  words  to  see  if  there  have 
been  any  changes  in  their  meanings. 

1.  abandon,  desert  n.  singular,  unique 

2.  abate,  wane  12.  mitigate,  relieve 

3.  degrade,  humiliate  13.  action,  deed 

4.  antique,  old  14.  minister,  serve 

5.  appreciate,  cherish  15.  mute,  speechless 

6.  caricature,  travesty  16.  dilate,  inflate 

7.  dismay,  horrify  17.  methodical,  systematic 

8.  command,  mandate  18.  bonus,  donation 

9.  evident,  manifest  19.  reparation,  restitution 
10.  anticipate,  prevent  20.  digest,  summary 

Watch  the  Context 

The  following  sentences  provide  contexts  for  the  words  in  paren- 
theses. Decide  whether  both  words  can  fit  the  context,  or  whether 
only  one  can.  Consider  what  total  changes  in  meaning  result  from 
the  use  of  one  rather  than  the  other,  if  both  can  be  used. 

1.  We  were  lost  in  a  (compact,  dense)  forest. 
We  stayed  in  a  (compact,  dense)  group. 

2.  A  woman  often  feels  that  she  cannot  do  her  housework  with- 
out a  great  many  (appliances,  implements) . 
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The  (appliances,  implements)  which  are  used  in  farming  have 
become  more  expensive. 

3.  The  (importance,  significance)  of  juvenile  crime  has  been 
misunderstood. 

The  (importance,  significance)  of  juvenile  crime  has  been  over- 
emphasized. 

4.  It  was  his  (intention,  objective)  to  take  his  son  fishing  as 
often  as  he  could. 

It  was  his  (intention,  objective)  that  we  (resented,  rebelled 
against). 

5.  They  did  not  (rebel,  protest)  when  he  told  them  his  plan. 

6.  He  felt  (compassion,  condolence)  for  their  difficult  (plight, 
predicament). 

He  expressed  his  (compassion,  condolence)  for  their  suffer- 
ing. 

He  wondered  how  they  would  escape  from  their  (plight,  pre- 
dicament). 

7.  They  considered  him  too  (adaptable,  pliant)  for  a  position 
that  required  him  to  be  (accountable,  responsible) . 

8.  His  (haphazard,  random)  decisions  were  so  (different,  di- 
verse) that  his  subordinates  could  not  (apprehend,  divine)  them 
in  advance. 

They  often  felt  that  he  (arrived  at,  adopted)  them  without 
(contemplating,  considering)  the  consequences. 

9.  There  are  a  great  many  words  in  English  which  have  (similar, 
homogeneous)  meanings. 

What  we  need  is  a  (similar,  homogeneous)  collection. 

10.  All  during  the  day  the  stock  market  (fluctuated,  vibrated) 
wildly. 

The  bell  (fluctuated,  vibrated)  long  after  he  (encountered, 
struck)  it. 

He  always  tried  to  make  friends  with  a  dog  whenever  he  (en- 
countered, struck)  one. 

11.  Is  it  possible  to  (convert,  transform)  him  to  our  views? 

Can  we  (convert,  transform)  him  into  the  kind  of  man  we  need? 

12.  I  believe  that  (Democrats,  Republicans)  are  (generally, 
universally)  (confused,  perplexed)  on  this  issue. 

13.  Do  you  think  this  will  (appease,  pacify)  the  baby? 

14.  He  will  need  an  (accessory,  auxiliary)  if  he  is  to  (execute, 
commit)  this  crime. 
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He  gave  many  (accessory,  auxiliary)  reasons  for  his  action,  but 
withheld  the  main  one. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  (execute,  commit)  his  plan. 

15.  He  expects  to  do  the  work  to  your  full  (satisfaction,  satiety) . 
He  ate  until  he  was  in  a  state  of  (satisfaction,  satiety) . 

16.  He  gave  a  (credible,  plausible)  reason  for  his  actions. 
He  gave  a  (credible,  creditable)  reason  for  his  actions. 

17.  He  (submitted,  yielded)  some  plans  for  the  bridge. 

He  (submitted,  yielded)  the  point  he  had  been  (maintaining, 
defending). 

Watch  the  Meaning 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  contains  at  least  one  word  which 
does  not  fit  the  context.  Find  these  words  and  substitute  words  that 
fit.  Since  these  sentences  are  taken  from  student  writing,  other  re- 
visions may  be  desirable. 

1.  Samson  is  confined  to  a  mill  for  grinding  corn  and  here  he 
must  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  beast. 

2.  If  the  story  had  been  set  during  a  later  period  without  the 
frustrations  and  conflict  caused  by  the  depression,  it  could  have 
developed  a  more  concrete  character  in  the  hero. 

3.  He  could  not  see  through  other  people,  always  accepting 
their  outward  signs  to  be  their  true  intentions. 

4.  Having  such  a  person  as  Adams  unwillingly  bathed  in  hog's 
blood  is  much  funnier  than  having  anyone  else  fall  victim  of  such  a 
circumstance. 

5.  Harapha  accuses  Samson  of  using  black  magic  and  witch- 
craft as  the  source  of  his  unique  Herculean  strength. 

6.  With  all  seriousness  he  seeks  his  good  pattern  of  life  but 
doesn't  manage  to  follow  it. 

7.  If  he  is  ever  invited  to  a  party,  he  is  completely  bewildered 
and  doesn't  know  how  to  act  because  of  his  lack  of  social  behavior 
and  experience. 

8.  He  was  a  very  good  football  player  and,  from  his  success  in 
the  stadium,  he  was  able  to  go  through  college  with  little  work. 

9.  In  short,  I  believe  he  is  questioning  God's  purpose  in  taking 
a  young  poet  from  the  earth  just  at  the  time  when  the  fruits  of  all 
his  study  might  have  begun  to  blossom. 

10.  My  first  and  only  motivation  was  that  of  flying. 

11.  Transportation  seems  to  be  the  biggest  desire  to  use  a  car. 
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12.  It  had  taken  Mother  longer  than  I  had  expected  to  capitu- 
late to  my  whim. 

13.  He  is  trapped  by  a  Red  force  while  going  to  the  aid  of  a 
distress  signal. 

14.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  field  I  am  today  taking  at 
Bradley. 

15.  He  also  says  that  Coach  Smith's  sideline  strategy  outcoached 
and  outmaneuvered  that  of  Alabama. 

16.  I  would  analyze  Mr.  Shuford's  outlook  on  the  game  as  being 
a  determined  effort  by  an  undermanned  team. 

17.  There  is  only  one  step  that  has  to  be  taken  and  that  is  safety. 

18.  College  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  on  my  own. 

19.  The  blackboard  across  the  front  wall  of  the  room  helps  de- 
scribe the  classroom  I  now  sit  in. 

20.  My  reason  for  this  choice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  former 
service  man. 

21 .  It  is  a  terrible  force  that  is  knocking  at  our  doorstep. 

22.  He  has  the  life  I  one  day  hope  to  achieve. 

23.  The  government  should  strive  as  close  as  possible  to  perfec- 
tion. 

24.  Every  girl  in  town  is  a  healthy  specimen. 

25.  Milton  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  what's  the  use  of  living  la- 
borious days  and  scorning  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  life  when 
death  may  arbitrarily  come  and  frustrate  all  effort. 

26.  Because  there  is  such  a  wide  field  of  sports  going  on  all  over 
the  country  today,  I  think  that  everyone  should  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  at  least  one  of  them. 

27.  He  is  to  be  accredited  for  playing  a  large  part  in  settling  the 
dispute. 

28.  I  quickly  found  that  my  assumptions  were  entirely  without 
cause. 

29.  He  is  excited,  nervous,  frustrated  and  maybe  even  a  little 
afraid  of  the  terrific  jump  into  college  life. 

30.  If  they  are  interested  in  him,  the  different  fraternity  mem- 
bers invite  him  out  for  lunch  and  dinner. 

31.  Where  some  people  lose  courage  and  faith  through  hard 
times  she  seems  to  gain  more. 

32.  Finally  all  his  money  was  gone,  whence  he  was  put  in  jail  for 
debt. 

33.  Their  customs  are  much  different  from  ours. 
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34.  She  seemed  pleased  with  my  willing  attitude  to  learn. 

35.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  social  activities  in  college,  but  my  per- 
spective shall  be  to  learn  all  that  I  possibly  can. 

36.  When  I  have  chosen  my  field  in  which  I  want  to  accomplish 
myself,  I  will  be  happy. 

37.  College  is  the  "paved  road"  for  one  to  have  a  well  rounded 
knowledge  of  this  world  and  the  people  of  this  world. 

38.  But  the  reward,  when  I  graduate,  will  be  an  achievement 
I  will  always  be  proud  of  and  one  that  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  me. 

39.  I  hope  that  college  will  help  me  to  build  a  good  example  for 
someone  who  looks  my  way. 

40.  The  friendliness  of  all  the  students  and  their  willingness  to 
help  will  be  a  lasting  impression. 

41.  It  was  his  contention  that  a  fool  with  a  good  or  bad  book 
would  still  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

42.  The  same  rules  are  applied  concerning  racing  in  the  long 
races  as  are  in  the  short. 

43.  She  is  always  a  small  town  girl  who  has  sacrificed  all  of  her 
life  just  for  the  chance  at  a  career.  That  career  usually  ranges  from 
becoming  a  movie  star  to  marrying  a  millionaire. 

44.  Consequently  their  mind  and  knowledge  would  not  develop 
to  acquire  new  ideas. 

45.  The  common  man  doesn't  want  to  be  common  any  more; 
he  want  to  be  middle  class  or  prosperous. 

46.  This  alone  should  not  be  the  cause  for  one's  vote  but  defi- 
nitely was  in  some  cases. 

Watch  the  Status 

The  following  sentences  contain  elements  which  are  not  proper 
for  formal  writing.  Substitute  more  appropriate  elements  and  make 
whatever  other  corrections  are  necessary. 

1.  Darling  and  Louise  had  gotten  married  when  they  got  out 
of  school. 

2.  After  his  college  years  were  behind  him,  he  had  it  quite  easy. 

3.  By  the  time  they  came  out  of  these  bad  games  streak  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  climb  back  on  the  top  again. 

4.  The  New  York  Yankees  have  the  strength  and  power  to 
come  out  the  winner  of  the  pennant  this  year  because  of  their 
strong  hitters  and  pitching  staff. 
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5.  He  stated  that  she  was  no  good  to  betray  his  secret  for 
gold. 

6.  The  Indians  are  hoping  to  play  the  Giants  again  so  they  can 
make  up  for  that  tie  disgrace  of  last  year. 

7.  Parson  Adams  as  a  central  figure  in  a  book  of  satire  is  simply 
beautiful  for  the  part. 

8.  He  preaches  the  good  word,  but  when  he  comes  to  trials 
himself,  he  falls  a  bit  short  of  what  he  teaches  his  flock. 

9.  After  a  while  she  began  to  adorn  herself  with  very  beautiful 
costume  jewelry  and  this  was  where  the  trouble  came  in. 

10.  They  were  real  life  people. 

1 1 .  Because  of  his  color  he  would  be  looked  away  from. 

12.  He  was  waiting  until  it  got  good  dark. 

13.  Everyone  to  his  own  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  movies  are 
better  than  ever,  but  I  must  go  with  the  side  of  the  movie  industry. 

14.  And  that  is  the  worst  bad  point  a  wife  can  have. 

1 5.  It  was  kind  of  brown. 

16.  Mother  had  been  after  father  for  years  to  build  some  steps  to 
the  side  entrance. 

17.  What's  good  for  them  is  all  right  for  me. 

18.  We  stopped  along  side  a  stump. 

19.  I  went  anyhow. 

20.  We  should  change  our  policy  before  the  situation  is  in  too 
bad  a  shape. 

21.  He  hadn't  ought  to  come  so  soon. 

22.  Having  done  a  little  beating  around  North  and  South 
America,  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  too  much  time  on  my  hands. 

23.  It  would  rip  your  foot  clean  off . 

24.  He  asked  me  did  I  know  why  I  had  not  won. 

25.  They  were  picked  to  end  up  the  season  at  the  top  of  the 
league. 

26.  I  figured  that  Ted  played  a  better  game  than  I. 

27.  The  nearest  water  faucet  was  up  a  fair  number  of  stairs. 

28.  They  hire  lawyers  to  get  around  these  laws. 

29.  They  were  still  a  little  leary  of  the  proposition. 

30.  Take  for  instance  their  summer  vacation,  it  turned  out 
swell  and  everyone  had  a  good  time. 

31.  A  college  student  who  has  never  learned  to  take  good  notes 
finds  himself  in  sad  shape. 

32.  Some  boys  like  to  party  more  than  others. 
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33.  Many  parties  are  given  in  the  houses  and  a  good  time  is  had 
by  all. 

34.  It  was  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  get  a  date. 

35.  You  quickly  learn  to  get  along  with  them,  or  you  don't  last 
too  long. 

36.  We  shouldn't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

37.  Jackson  was  better  than  average  when  it  came  to  opening 
holes  in  the  opposing  line. 

38.  Students  coming  from  some  high  schools  wonder  how  come 
they  have  to  study  so  hard. 

39.  These  things  and  more  make  up  the  bad  points  in  our  gov- 
ernment which  shows  that  even  the  best  has  weak  points. 

40.  How  many  thousands  of  kids  have  gotten  into  trouble  be- 
cause their  parents  were  remiss. 

41.  I  rooted  out  an  empty  milk  bottle  and  stashed  the  frog  in  it. 

42.  Its  purpose  is  to  try  and  settle  differences  among  nations. 

43.  That  is  the  time  when  they  quit  school  and  just  live  like 
they  want. 

44.  A  man,  sort  of  old,  came  out  and  asked  us  what  we  wanted. 

45.  I  found  out  that  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a  real  Santa 
Claus. 

46.  They  aim  to  make  it  rough  for  television  too. 

47.  Most  people  have  a  tendency  to  be  lazy  and  do  not  care  for 
at  least  one  of  their  subjects. 

48.  Baseball  is  in  somewhat  better  shape  today. 

49.  Television  is  giving  the  movie  industry  a  bad  time. 

50.  The  boys  from  Notre  Dame  are  driving  home,  while  the 
others  will  arrive  by  train. 

51.  The  college  freshman  is  just  getting  to  get  the  feel  of  things 
when  registration  rolls  around. 

52.  The  good  guy  ends  up  with  a  beautiful  girl,  or  the  poor 
working  girl  ends  up  marrying  her  rich  boss. 

53.  They  are  the  most  obvious  things  ever. 

54.  There  are  many  advantages  of  living  in  a  city  but  not  too 
many  of  living  in  a  rural  area. 


PART  V 


Style 


Styl 


One's  style  is  a  direct  reflection  of  his  habits  of  thought,  his  depth 
and  acuteness  of  mind,  and  his  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
language.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  grammar.  Grammar  is 
one  of  the  resources;  it  describes  the  inventory  of  usable  patterns 
provided  by  the  language  and  certified  by  the  community.  But 
style  is  the  individual's  choice  and  arrangement  of  these  patterns. 
Thus,  the  selection  of  words,  the  degree  to  which  subordinate  con- 
structions are  added,  the  tendency  to  modify  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
order  in  which  details  are  introduced — all  these  and  similar  matters 
differ  to  some  extent  in  each  person's  writing.  Moreover,  each 
person  differs  somewhat  in  his  characteristic  way  of  looking  at 
things,  in  his  opinions,  in  the  minuteness  with  which  he  examines 
a  problem,  and  in  the  priority  he  gives  to  the  constituent  ideas.  All 
the  ways  in  which  one  person  differs  from  another  contribute  to 
making  each  style  unique. 

One  does  not  develop  an  effective  style  simply  by  memorizing 
and  following  rules.  General  principles  are  valuable,  but,  as  in  the 
play  of  a  hand  in  bridge,  there  are  too  many  possibilities  for  each 
to  be  covered  by  a  predetermined  solution.  One  must  observe, 
analyze,  and  imitate,  but  he  must  do  more.  He  must  increase  his 
development  in  every  personal  attribute  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
intellect — in  such  diverse  qualities  as  intellectual  and  emotional 
maturity,  as  habitual  care  in  the  inspection  of  all  problems,  as  order- 
liness in  the  handling  of  all  data,  and  as  depth  in  analysis  of  all 
ideas.  Then,  he  must  develop  his  own  manner  of  expression  within 
the  dicta  of  contemporary  taste  and  the  current  requirements  of 
pleasing  and  effective  communication. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  some  of  the 
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attributes  of  intellectual  maturity  is  to  work  hard  at  writing.  As 
one  tries  to  put  his  ideas  into  communicable  form,  he  is  forced 
to  think  them  out.  And  as  he  fits  his  ideas  into  suitable  expression, 
he  must  accept  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  grammatical  require- 
ments of  the  language  and  must  make  decisions  between  possible 
words  and  structures.  These  mental  activities  are  excellent  practice 
for  any  kind  of  intellectual  pursuit.  Style  not  only  shows  the  man; 
it  contributes  to  making  him. 

Good  writing  requires  more  than  the  ability  to  place  words  end 
to  end  without  violating  the  conventions  of  grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation.  Most  students,  when  they  receive  a  grade  lower  than 
the  one  they  expected,  ask  what  is  wrong,  what  mistakes  have  been 
made.  They  should  better  ask  what  clumsy  expressions  have  been 
used,  what  muddy  thinking  has  been  displayed,  what  wandering 
from  the  subject  has  been  allowed.  Style  is  positive.  It  is  the  doing 
of  something  well,  not  just  the  failure  to  do  something  wrong. 
Nor  should  a  writer  confuse  virtuosity  with  virtue.  Current  taste 
admires  a  firm  clean  line  in  writing  just  as  it  prefers  a  firm  clean 
line  in  a  building.  The  rhetorical  ornamentation  which  was  praised 
during  the  last  century  is  now  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the 
gingerbread  on  late  Victorian  houses.  Literary  flourishes  for  their 
own  sake  are  now  considered  to  be  in  poor  taste.  They  extrude  and 
divert;  they  do  not  support. 

We  say  that  a  person  has  a  good  style  when  he  writes  with  as 
much  ease,  grace,  and  simplicity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
permits.  Good  writing  is  not  the  result  of  dressing  an  idea — 
trivial  or  profound — it  is  the  result  of  developing  an  idea,  well- 
conceived  and  lucidly  expressed.  At  the  same  time,  a  simple,  clear, 
and  harmonious  style  does  not  come  easily.  It  is  the  product  of 
much  mental  sweat  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  first  efforts.  Every 
writer  should  read  and  reread  what  he  writes,  silently  and  aloud. 
His  first  draft  is  rather  like  a  road  under  construction.  A  reader, 
like  a  motorist,  would  have  to  go  slow  and  watch  for  obstructions. 
A  writer,  like  a  builder,  must  smooth  out  the  bumps  and  fill  in  the 
holes.  The  final  version  seems  to  be  effortless  because  the  verbal 
impediments  have  been  removed  and  the  mental  gaps  have  been 
bridged. 

Furthermore,  writing  situations  vary,  and  this  variety  calls  for 
different  tones.  Tone  is  an  effect  of  style,  and  it  reflects  an  author's 
mood  or  his  attitude  toward  the  subject  and  the  audience.  Each 
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writer  must  write  in  a  way  that  seems  natural  to  him.  He  should 
attempt  only  what  he  can  do  convincingly.  It  is  very  hard  to  take 
on  different  roles,  as  a  dramatist  does.  One  should  not  worry  about 
learning  a  forceful  and  vigorous  style  if  he  has  a  bent  for  a  style 
that  is  quiet  and  deliberate.  A  beginning  writer  can  benefit  from 
imitating  the  styles  of  experienced  writers,  but  he  should  not  select 
his  models  purely  on  the  basis  of  their  reputations.  Rather,  he 
should  look  for  and  imitate  styles  that  suit  his  own  mental  charac- 
teristics. First,  however,  he  should  work  for  clarity  and  concrete- 
ness,  for  these  attributes  are  common  to  practically  all  really  good 
writing,  although  some  rather  vague  writing  is  remarkably  impres- 
sive until  it  is  analyzed. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  limits  of  one's  own  abilities,  he  should 
make  some  adjustments  to  varying  purposes.  One  would  not  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  with  the  straightforward  terseness  of  a  labora- 
tory report,  nor  should  one  be  familiar  and  jocular  in  a  research 
paper,  although  this  tone  would  be  quite  appropriate  in  a  com- 
parison between  two  comic  strips.  The  selection  of  a  proper  tone 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  taste  is  developed  in  writing,  as  in  other 
arts,  by  familiarity  with  the  best. 

A  good  style,  then,  is  one  that  is  lucid,  simple,  and  pleasing.  It 
should  be  natural  and  sincere  rather  than  ostentatious  and  imita- 
tive. And,  within  the  limits  of  sincerity,  its  tone  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  particular  subject  matter  and  purpose. 

In  a  sense,  the  greater  part  of  this  book  is  relevant  to  effectiveness 
of  style.  The  first  requisite  of  good  writing  is  adherence  to  the  ac- 
cepted conventions  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  Al- 
though some  fine  writing  has  been  done  in  literary  dialect,  and 
even  in  broken  English,  the  native  speaker  of  the  language,  writing 
in  his  own  person,  is  expected  to  use  these  publicly  accepted 
conventions.  Moreover,  everything  which  contributes  to  an  under- 
standing of  language,  to  clear  thinking,  and  to  proper  organization 
contributes  to  good  writing.  This  section  therefore  does  not  cover 
the  subject  but  supplements  what  is  said  elsewhere.  In  it,  some  of 
the  general  principles  of  style  are  discussed;  then  a  few  examples  of 
good  writing  are  analyzed;  and  finally  some  aspects  of  writing 
which  often  give  trouble  to  beginners  are  pointed  out. 
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CHAPTER  14 


Types 

of 
Style 


Style,  or  tone,  is  usually  a  nondirected  consequence  of  the  au- 
thor's approach  to  a  subject — how  he  feels  toward  it  and  his  audi- 
ence, and  how  deeply  he  examines  it.  But  there  are  some  attributes 
of  style  which  can  be  deliberately  selected  to  give  the  effect  of 
informality,  lightness,  and  ease,  and  there  are  opposite  attributes 
for  an  effect  of  formality,  seriousness,  and  depth.  In  general,  thet 
light,  informal  style  suggests  but  does  not  exactly  imitate  con-* 
versational  English;  the  serious,  formal  style  is  not  meant  to  sug- 
gest speech  but  slow  reflection  and  matured  judgment.  Writing  that 
is  designed  primarily  for  clarity  and  directness,  without  side  effects 
in  either  direction  is  here  said  to  be  in  a  neutral  style.  This  discus- 
sion is  in  a  neutral  style. 

Moreover,  tlje_selection  of  key  words  is  consistent  with  the  style. 
English  is  very  rich  in  words  with  nearly  the  same  meanings  but 
with  different  stylistic  associations.  Thus,  interrogate  is  more  for- 
mal in  tone  than  question.  It  implies  a  somewhat  closer  and  more 
determined  pursuit  for  information  than  question,  but  in  many 
sentences  it  is  the  difference  in  style  rather  than  the  difference  in 
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implication  that  influences  the  choice.  If  something  is  being  writ- 
ten in  a  formal  style,  learned  words  like  interrogate  and  query  are 
favored,  but  if  the  style  is  informal,  popular  words  like  question 
and  ask  are  chosen.  In  the  following  list,  popular  words  are  paired 
with  learned  words  of  similar  meaning.  This  list  is  illustrative  only. 
This  distinction  between  learned  and  popular  words  runs  through- 
out the  English  vocabulary. 

city,  urban  climb,  ascend 

bloody,  sanguinary  free,  liberate 

fatherly,  paternal  stay,  abide 

farming,  agriculture  fear,  terror 

soak,  saturate  native,  indigenous 

punish,  chastise  despise,  contemn 

unfavorable,  derogatory  thoughtful,  pensive 

pay,  compensate  teaching,  pedagogy 

demand,  exact  fighter,  combatant 

insert,  interpolate  trick,  stratagem 

skillful,  adroit  stop,  cease 

A  light  style  can  be  just  as  precise  as  the  rather  ponderous  and 
mannered  phrasing  of  Newman  (see  pages  286-88).  This  light 
style  will  have  more  periods  and  will  spread  notional  units  over 
more  sentences.  Its  individual  sentences  can  less  often  be  pulled 
from  their  context,  but  it  can  be  just  as  clear  and  exact  as  a  formal 
style.  The  danger  in  a  light  style  is  thinness  and  monotony.  It  may 
give  the  impression  of  mere  chatter,  shallow  thinking,  and  incom- 
plete analysis.  The  formal  style,  on  the  other  hand,  may  tire  the 
reader  by  the  burden  it  places  on  his  powers  of  retention  and  cor- 
relation, and  it  has  a  tendency  to  slip  over  into  ostentation,  preci- 
osity, and  pomposity.  The  danger  in  a  neutral  style  is  monotony; 
hence  the  content  should  be  interesting,  and  occasional  variations 
can  be  used  at  transitional  points  and  in  illustrations. 

1:  Informal  Style 

Following  are  some  examples  of  informal  style.  The  first  is  factual, 
the  second  is  explanatory,  the  third  and  fourth  are  personal,  the 
fifth  is  humorous,  and  the  sixth  is  ironic. 

From  L.M.Myers: 

Since  you  have  bought  two  cows  two  times,  you  should  now  have 
exactly  two  times  two  cows,  or  four  cows;  and  if  all  you  wish  to  do 
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with  your  cows  is  count  them,  you  do  have  exactly  that.  But  if  you 
want  to  milk  them  or  breed  them  or  resell  them,  you  may  have 
either  more  or  less  than  you  bargained  for.1 

From  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.: 

All  meaning  reflects  our  experience  of  the  universe  we  live  in.  It 
is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  if  we  have  had  no  experience  of  some- 
thing, then  we  do  not  know  what  it  means — not  only  linguistically, 
but  also  emotionally  and  in  our  social  adjustment.  Yet  our  experi- 
ence of  the  universe  is  something  which,  in  itself,  is  indivisible,  and 
any  division  we  set  up  in  our  experience — as  the  meanings  of  our 
language  inevitably  lead  us  to  do — is  of  necessity  conventional.2 

From  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

If  you  look  back  on  your  own  education,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the 
full,  vivid,  instructive  hours  of  truantry  that  you  now  regret;  you 
would  rather  cancel  some  lack-lustre  periods  between  sleep  and 
waking  in  class.3 

From  James  Thurber: 

I  passed  all  the  other  courses  that  I  took  at  my  university,  but  I 
could  never  pass  botany.  This  was  because  all  botany  students  had 
to  spend  several  hours  a  week  looking  through  a  microscope,  and  I 
could  never  see  through  a  microscope.4 

From  John  Crosby: 

The  other  day,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  that  strikes  me  occa- 
sionally, I  met  Corliss  Archer,  a  teen-ager  girl  anybody  can  meet 
if  he's  not  careful  with  his  radio  dial  around  10  p.m.  Tuesdays 

(N.B.C.).5 

From  Charles  Lamb: 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  I  can  form  of 
it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races,  the  men  who  borrow  and  the 

1  L.  M.  Myers,  Guide  to  American  English  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1955). 

2  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  Leave  Your  Language  Alone  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 
Linguistica,  1950). 

3  Robert  Louis   Stevenson,   "An  Apology  for   Idlers,"   Virginibus 
Puerisque  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907). 

4  James  Thurber,  "University  Days." 

6  John  Crosby,  "Leave  My  Mould  Alone,"  Out  of  the  Blue    (New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1952). 
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men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  may  be  reduced  all 
those  impertinent  classifications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  of  white 
men,  black  men,  red  men.  .  .  .  The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
former,  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the  great  race,  is  discernible 
in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive  sovereignty.  The  latter 
are  born  degraded.  "He  shall  serve  his  brethren."  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious;  contrasting 
with  the  open,  trusting,  generous  manner  of  the  other.6 

In  the  light  style,  constructions  are  relatively  simple,  and  the 
notional  segments  are  relatively  brief — the  material  has  been 
worked  down  into  small  components,  both  structurally  and  seman- 
tically.  The  main  clauses  stand  out  clearly,  and  their  essential  ele- 
ments— subject,  verbal,  complement — are  neither  heavily  modified 
nor  complex  in  structure.  Subordinate  constructions  can  be  used 
rather  freely,  but  the  subordinate  constructions  themselves  should 
be  relatively  simple  in  pattern,  without  further  subordination. 

Some  other  characteristics  of  a  light  style  are: 

1.  The  occasional  use  of  short  questions,  contractions,  short 
sentence  fragments,  and  short,  balanced  main  clauses  with 
only  a  comma  to  separate  them 

2.  The  favoring  of  first  and  second  person  relationship  with 
the  reader  with  some  direct  statements  to  him  (But  never 
address  him  as  "dear  reader,"  or  by  any  similar  expression.) 

3.  The  omission  of  words  when  no  ambiguity  results;  for  ex- 
ample, introductory  "that,"  "which,"  and  "whom"  and 
nonessential  clues  in  series  constructions 

4.  The  employment  of  "two-word  verbs"  like  give  up  rather 
than  capitulate 

5.  The  use  of  phrase-making  verb  patterns  (see  page  99) 

6.  The  avoidance  of  somewhat  artificial  patterns  like  adjec- 
tives after  nouns  and  nominal  complements  before  sub- 
jects, but  the  occasional  use  of  the  inverted  pattern  with  an 
initial  adverb  as  in  "hardly  had  he  begun" 

2:  Neutral  Style 

Following  are  some  examples  of  a  neutral  style.  Each  is  separately 
analyzed.7  Writing  like  that  in  these  selections  is  not  beyond  the 

6  Charles  Lamb,  "The  Two  Races  of  Men,"  The  Essays  of  Elia 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927). 

7  In  the  following  selections  numbers  have  been  inserted  to  facilitate 
references  to  specific  sentences. 
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potential  ability  of  most  well-educated  and  intelligent  people.  It 
does  not  require  a  special  or  unusual  talent,  but  it  does  require  an 
acute  and  active  mind,  well  disciplined,  and  a  great  deal  of 
practice. 

From  Norman  Foerster: 

The  following  selection  shows  the  effectiveness  of  simple  state- 
ments and  an  easy  balance  between  content  and  expression,  al- 
though, perhaps,  some  of  the  major  content  words  are  a  bit  too 
abstract. 

(1)  If  liberal  education  is  not  concerned  with  vocational  skills, 
it  is  profoundly  concerned  with  other  skills  and  abilities.  (2)  There 
are  many  things  which  the  student,  as  a  human  being,  should  be 
able  to  do.  (3)  He  should  be  able  to  care  for  his  body,  his  physical 
welfare.  (4)  He  should  be  able  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  on  a  plane 
suited  to  his  college  years  and  to  later  life.  (5)  He  should  know  how 
to  think:  how  to  think  in  the  concrete  terms  of  science,  how  to  think 
in  the  abstract  manner  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  how  to 
think  (and  feel  and  will)  in  the  humanistic  realm  of  value-judgment. 
(6)  He  should  be  able  to  relate  his  growing  abilities  and  knowledge 
in  the  gradual  development  of  a  philosophy  of  life  to  which  he  is 
willing  provisionally  to  commit  himself.  (7)  He  should  be  able  to 
relate  his  developing  philosophy  to  active  experience  in  living,  to 
complete  the  revolving  circle  of  thought  and  action.  (8)  Through 
the  discipline  of  his  entire  nature  he  will  come  into  ever  fuller  pos- 
session of  himself  as  a  human  being  and  a  particular  person.8 

After  the  second  sentence  there  are  five  which  begin  with  "He 
should."  The  fourth  sentence  is  tied  together  by  its  two  uses  of 
parallel  structure.  The  fifth  has  four  strategic  occurrences  of 
"think."  Note,  also,  how  Foerster  adds  "feel"  and  "will"  to  the 
realm  of  value-judgment  without  breaking  the  balance  of  his  main 
structural  line.  See  how  the  adjectives  "concrete,"  "abstract," 
and  "humanistic"  are  set  against  each  other  in  a  set  of  three — the 
very  effective  triple  arrangement.  The  topic  sentence  is  the  second, 
and  the  final  sentence  gives  the  reward  which  logically  follows  from 
the  points  itemized  in  the  preceding  series  of  balanced  statements. 

8  Norman  Foerster,  Humanities  and  the  Common  Man  (Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1946).  Used  by 
permission. 
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From  George  M.  Trevelyan: 

The  following  selection  is  a  "well-made"  paragraph.  That  is,  a 
general  point  is  made  in  the  first  sentence,  which  then  is  the  topic 
sentence,  and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  follows  from  it.  The  sec- 
ond sentence  explains  the  point  further,  and  the  third  gives  a 
conclusion  from  it.  Then  a  series  of  particulars  explaining  this  con- 
sequence follows.  The  next-to-last  clause  is  a  restatement  of  the 
third  sentence,  and  the  last  clause,  by  its  appearance  an  after- 
thought, signals  the  end  of  the  unit.  This  integrated  structure  tells 
an  experienced  reader  that  the  series  of  sentences  constitutes  exactly 
one  paragraph. 

(1)  When  a  man  of  the  world  reads  history,  he  is  called  on  to 
form  a  judgment  on  a  social  or  political  problem,  without  previous 
bias,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  final  protracted  result  of  what 
was  done.  (2)  The  exercise  of  his  mind  under  such  unwonted  condi- 
tions, sends  him  back  to  the  still  unsettled  problems  of  modern 
politics  and  society,  with  larger  views,  clearer  head  and  better 
temper.  ( 3 )  The  study  of  past  controversies,  of  which  the  final  out- 
come is  known,  destroys  the  spirit  of  prejudice.  (4)  It  brings  home 
to  the  mind  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  spring  from  violent  policy, 
based  on  want  of  understanding  of  opponents.  (5)  When  a  man 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  Democrats  and  Aristocrats  of  Corcyra, 
of  the  English  and  the  Irish,  and  the  Jacobins  and  anti-Jacobins,  his 
political  views  may  remain  the  same,  but  his  political  temper  and 
his  way  of  thinking  about  politics  may  have  improved,  if  he  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  an  impression.9 

From  Alexander  Meiklejohn : 

The  final  illustration  is  longer  than  a  properly  designed  para- 
graph in  a  student  theme  is  likely  to  be.  In  a  theme,  or  in  the 
original,  for  that  matter,  divisions  are  possible  after  the  seventh  and 
after  the  fourteenth  sentences,  making  three  paragraphs  in  all. 

(1)  But  now  I  shall  be  asked:  Would  you  substitute  these  activ- 
ities [extra-curricular]  for  the  studies — give  up  the  classroom  for  the 
lounging  room  and  the  Union?  (2)  Of  course  not.  (3)  The  very 
excellence  of  these  activities  is  that  fundamentally  they  are  the  fruits 
of  the  classroom.  (4)  But  the  point  is  that  by  these  fruits  the  work 

9  George  M.  Trevelyan,  CZz'o,  A  Muse  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1913).  Used  by  permission. 
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of  the  classroom  shall  be  known.  (5)  We  need  not  forget  that  these 
activities  are  only  accidental  and  that  the  real  values  lie  in  the  studies 
and  the  teaching.  (6)  But  none  the  less,  it  is  true  that  these  activ- 
ities reveal  to  us,  far  better  than  any  examinations  can  do,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  classroom  itself.  (7)  They  are,  as  it  were, 
mirrors  in  which  we  can  see  ourselves  and  our  work.  (8)  If  we  want 
to  know  the  effects  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  classroom,  let  us  look 
to  see  what  the  students  are  doing  outside  of  it,  when  they  are  free  to 
follow  their  own  desires.  (9)  If  they  do  not,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, carry  on  activities  springing  out  of  their  studies,  then  you  may 
count  on  it  that  however  well  the  tests  are  met,  the  studies  are  of 
little  value.  (10)  Show  me  a  college  in  which  literature  is  taught, 
but  in  which  the  boys  do  not  band  together  to  read  and  write  and 
criticize,  in  which  they  do  not  yearn  themselves  to  be  "literary." 
(11)  However  well  literature  may  be  taught  in  that  college,  it  is  not 
well  learned.  (12)  What  would  you  say  of  the  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy which  did  not  send  boys  off  into  quarreling,  puzzling  groups, 
determined  each  to  give  his  fellows  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
that  have  baffled  human  thinking?  (13)  What  would  you  say  of  the 
teaching  of  history,  economics,  or  social  science  which  ends  in  the 
passive  appropriation  of  a  book?  (14)  Surely  if  it  is  vital,  you  will 
find  the  young  men  stimulated  by  it  eagerly  reforming  and  reshap- 
ing in  idea  the  society  about  them,  and  perhaps  going  out  to  do 
some  work  to  bring  their  ideas  to  fulfilment.  (15)  And  if  in  these 
and  other  cases  it  does  appear  that  the  studies  in  the  classroom  have 
no  outside  effect,  lead  to  no  outside  activities,  what  expectation  can 
you  have  that  they  will  lead  to  activity  after  the  college  days  are 
done?  (16)  If  studies  do  not  stimulate  to  spontaneous,  free  outside 
activities,  if  they  are  the  learning  of  lessons  and  giving  them  back, 
then  the  results  of  our  training  are  typically  small;  we  may  send  out 
good,  well-meaning  boys,  who  will  do  what  they  are  told,  and  re- 
frain from  doing  anything  else,  but  we  shall  not  send  out  men  of 
intellectual  power  and  grip  who  are  able  to  learn  for  themselves  the 
life  which  the  intellect  opens  before  them.1 

The  first  sentence  and  the  fragment  sentence  are  transitional. 
The  main  points  of  the  paragraph  are  stated  in  the  next  two  sen- 
tences and  further  explained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  seventh  adds 
a  figure  of  speech  to  reinforce  the  point.  These  seven  sentences 
constitute  the  general  statement,  the  next  seven  deal  with  the  col- 

1  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  The  Liberal  College  (Francestown,  N.  H.: 
The  Marshall  Jones  Company,  1920).  Used  by  permission  of  Amherst 
College. 
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lege  scene,  and  the  final  portion  takes  the  matter  over  into  the  post- 
college  period.  The  center  of  the  paragraph  is  primarily  a  breaking 
down  of  the  general  point  to  specific  aspects,  and  the  very  end  is  a 
mild  peroration. 

The  particular  virtues  of  this  paragraph,  aside  from  the  lucid 
unrolling  of  its  content,  are  effective  use  of  paraphrase,  the  men- 
tioning of  concrete  illustrations  within  the  experience  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  dramatic  effect  of  the  questions,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
fragment  which  answers  the  original  question.  Note  also  the  con- 
trast "classroom  for  the  lounging  room,"  the  paraphrased  allusion 
"by  these  fruits  .  .  .  shall  be  known,"  the  details  ("tests,"  "litera- 
ture," "philosophy,"  "history,"  and  so  on),  the  balanced  expres- 
sions ("However  .  .  .  well  may  be  taught  ...  is  not  well 
learned"),  and  the  alliteration  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
sentence.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  art  beneath  the  apparent  simplic- 
ity of  the  style. 

3:  Formal  Style 

The  quoted  paragraphs  below  illustrate  formal  styles,  although  the 
first  is  somewhat  less  formal  than  the  others.  In  them,  patterns  of 
balanced  modifiers  and  complements  are  worked  out,  and  devices 
like  rhythmic  effects,  complex  parallelism  and  correlation,  and 
periodic  sentences  (see  page  301),  are  employed.  Few  people  have 
the  talent  and  the  determination  to  develop  the  skill  that  lies  be- 
hind writing  such  as  these  examples  illustrate,  but  one  cannot 
judge  writing  well  until  he  has  seen  all  kinds,  and  a  few  students 
do  have  adequate  talent.  The  requisite  determination  is  another 
matter. 

From  Somerset  Maugham: 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  discussion  of  style  in 
which  lucidity,  simplicity,  and  euphony  are  given  as  the  primary 
attributes. 

( 1 )  Another  cause  of  obscurity  is  that  the  writer  is  himself  not 
quite  sure  of  his  meaning.  (2)  He  has  a  vague  impression  of  what 
he  wants  to  say,  but  has  not,  either  from  lack  of  mental  power  or 
from  laziness,  exactly  formulated  it  in  his  mind  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  he  should  not  find  a  precise  expression  for  a  confused 
idea.  (3)  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  writers  think,  not 
before,  but  as  they  write.   (4)   The  pen  originates  the  thought. 
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(5)  The  disadvantage  of  this,  and  indeed  it  is  a  danger  against 
which  the  author  must  always  be  on  his  guard,  is  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  magic  in  the  written  word.  (6)  The  idea  acquires  substance  by 
taking  on  a  visible  nature,  and  then  stands  in  the  way  of  its  own 
clarification.  (7)  But  this  sort  of  obscurity  merges  very  easily  into 
the  wilful.  (8)  Some  writers  who  do  not  think  clearly  are  inclined 
to  suppose  that  their  thoughts  have  greater  significance  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  (9)  It  is  flattering  to  believe  that  they  are  too  pro- 
found to  be  expressed  so  clearly  that  all  who  run  may  read,  and  very 
naturally  it  does  not  occur  to  such  writers  that  the  fault  is  with 
their  own  minds  which  have  not  the  faculty  of  precise  reflection. 
(10)  Here  again  the  magic  of  the  written  word  obtains.  (11)  It 
is  very  easy  to  persuade  oneself  that  a  phrase  that  one  does  not 
quite  understand  may  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  one  realizes. 

(12)  From  this  there  is  only  a  little  way  to  go  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  setting  down  one's  impressions  in  all  their  original  vagueness. 

(13)  Fools  can  always  be  found  to  discover  a  hidden  sense  in  them.2 

Most  of  these  sentences  have  subordinate  clauses,  but  very  few 
have  structures  dependent  on  any  but  main  clauses.  The  first  three 
sentences  are  tied  together  by  transitional  devices,  and  the  fourth 
is  a  vivid  metaphor  emphasizing  the  sense  of  the  third.  Note  how, 
in  this  third  sentence,  "before"  and  "as"  are  brought  into  promi- 
nent contrast.  Sentence  (5)  starts  a  new  rhythm  group.  Sentence 
(6)  continues  it  and  explicates  the  point  made  in  the  fifth.  This 
rhythm  group  ends  with  sentence  (9),  and  a  new  one  begins  with 
sentence  ( 10) .  The  last  sentence  stands  by  itself  as  a  footnote.  The 
first,  fourth,  seventh,  tenth,  and  last  are  shorter  than  the  others. 
Four  sections  within  the  paragraph  are  thus  marked  by  the  rhythm, 
although  the  two  central  sections  are  not  separated  so  sharply  as 
the  others.  Each  part  is  set  off  by  a  simple,  terse  statement  and 
filled  in  by  longer  sentences  that  have  a  slower  tempo.  This  device 
gives  the  style  a  unit  of  expression  intermediate  between  the  para- 
graph and  the  sentence. 

The  style  is  thus  both  simple  and  complex.  At  no  time  is  the 
reader  asked  to  hold  more  than  one  simple  idea  in  mind,  yet  the 
basic  contention  is  built  up  into  a  rounded  and  intricate  structure 
with  depth  as  well  as  breadth.  The  reader  gets  the  effect  of  a  natu- 
rally unfolding  idea;  he  feels  that  an  acute  mind  is  turning  the 

2  From  The  Summing  Up  by  Somerset  Maugham,  copyright  ©  1938 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham;  reprinted  by  permission  of  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc. 
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basic  idea  around  and  examining  it  from  various  angles;  and  the 
final  comment  is  a  conclusion. 

From  John  Henry  Newman : 

This  illustration  and  the  one  following,  from  a  discussion  of  edu- 
cation called  The  Idea  of  a  University,  first  published  in  1873, 
represent  nineteenth-  rather  than  twentieth-century  fashions. 
Superficially,  the  style  of  the  first  of  these  selections  is  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  the  preceding  selection,  but  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture, as  apart  from  rhetorical  matters,  it  is  very  simple.  To  see  this 
simplicity  as  he  reads  it,  one  should  mentally  substitute  periods 
where  the  text  has  semicolons.  This  selection  is  only  part  of  a 
paragraph,  so  there  is  no  conclusion. 

(1)  I  suppose  the  primd-facie  view  which  the  public  at  large 
would  take  of  a  University,  considering  it  as  a  place  of  Education, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  place  for  acquiring  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  on  a  great  many  subjects.  (2)  Memory  is  one  of  the  first 
developed  of  mental  faculties;  a  boy's  business  when  he  goes  to 
school  is  to  learn,  that  is,  to  store  up  things  in  his  memory.  ( 3 )  For 
some  years  his  intellect  is  little  more  than  an  instrument  for  taking 
in  facts,  or  a  receptacle  for  storing  them;  he  welcomes  them  as  fast 
as  they  come  to  him;  he  lives  on  what  is  without;  he  has  his  eyes 
ever  about  him;  he  has  a  lively  susceptibility  of  impressions;  he 
imbibes  information  of  every  kind;  and  little  does  he  make  his  own 
in  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  living  rather  upon  his  neighbors  all 
around  him.  (4)  He  has  opinions,  religious,  political,  and  literary, 
and,  for  a  boy,  he  is  very  positive  in  them  and  sure  about  them;  but 
he  gets  them  from  his  schoolfellows,  or  his  masters,  or  his  parents, 
as  the  case  may  be.  (5)  Such  as  he  is  in  his  other  relations,  such 
also  is  he  in  his  school  exercises;  his  mind  is  observant,  sharp,  ready, 
retentive;  he  is  almost  passive  in  his  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Observe  how  quickly  Newman  goes  from  the  rather  general  to 
the  more  specific.  After  defining  a  university  in  terms  of  public 
opinion,  he  very  concisely  introduces  the  basic  point  of  the  para- 
graph and  then  proceeds  to  develop  it  by  details  of  illustration  and 
explication.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  direct  than  "a 
boy's  business  ...  is  to  learn  ...  to  store  up  things  in  his 
memory."  The  next  sequence  ended  by  a  period  (rhetorical  sen- 
tence) is  a  series  of  brief  statements  giving  substance  to  the  preced- 
ing brief  statement.  The  quick  tempo  of  these  assertions  is  dropped 
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at  "and/'  and  the  slower  tempo  in  the  rest  of  this  sequence  makes 
that  part  a  comment  on  what  has  gone  before.  The  series  in  the 
fourth  sentence  establishes  a  rhythmic  pattern  for  the  insertion  of 
"for  a  boy"  and  insures  its  being  noticed.  The  phrase  "as  the  case 
may  be"  provides  a  slowing  of  the  tempo  as  a  relief  from  the  tense- 
ness of  the  preceding  series  of  nominals,  and  gives  the  reader  a 
fresh  start  for  grasping  the  effect  of  the  balanced  correlatives  which 
follow. 

A  contemporary  writer  might  place  a  period  after  "retentive," 
but  the  effect  of  the  semicolon  is  to  join  the  sense  of  "passive"  to 
the  meanings  of  the  preceding  adjectives  in  series.  It  reminds  the 
reader  that  these  adjectives,  though  active  in  some  measure,  do  not 
here  imply  a  seeking  out  of  new  problems.  Although  this  selection 
has  only  five  periods  in  it,  the  style  is  actually  very  simple,  almost 
terse,  and  it  requires  no  strain  of  attention,  for  its  basic  point  is 
clearly  stated  and  the  following  statements  are  structurally  plain. 

The  next  selection  occurs  later  in  the  same  essay.  In  it,  Newman 
is  dealing  with  a  much  more  complex  notion,  and  his  style  is  cor- 
respondingly more  complex. 

( 1 )  To  have  even  a  portion  of  this  illuminative  reason  and  true 
philosophy  is  the  highest  state  to  which  nature  can  aspire,  in  the 
way  of  intellect;  it  puts  the  mind  above  the  influence  of  chance  and 
necessity,  above  anxiety,  suspense,  unsettlement,  and  superstition, 
which  is  the  lot  of  many.  (2)  Men,  whose  minds  are  possessed  with 
some  one  object,  take  exaggerated  views  of  its  importance,  are  fever- 
ish in  the  pursuit  of  it,  make  it  the  measure  of  things  which  are 
utterly  foreign  to  it,  and  are  startled  and  despond  if  it  happens  to 
fail  them.  (3)  They  are  ever  in  alarm  or  in  transport.  (4)  Those  on 
the  other  hand  who  have  no  object  or  principle  whatever  to  hold  by, 
lose  their  way,  every  step  they  take.  ( 5 )  They  are  thrown  out,  and 
do  not  know  what  to  think  or  say,  at  every  fresh  juncture;  they  have 
no  view  of  persons,  or  occurrences,  or  facts,  which  come  suddenly 
upon  them,  and  they  hang  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  for  want  of 
internal  resources.  (6)  But  the  intellect  which  has  been  disciplined 
to  the  perfection  of  its  powers,  which  knows,  and  thinks  while  it 
knows,  which  has  learned  to  leaven  the  dense  mass  of  facts  and 
events  with  the  elastic  force  of  reason,  such  an  intellect  cannot  be 
partial,  cannot  be  exclusive,  cannot  be  impetuous,  cannot  be  at  a 
loss,  cannot  but  be  patient,  collected,  and  majestically  calm,  because 
it  discerns  the  end  in  every  beginning,  the  origin  in  every  end,  the 
law  in  every  interruption,  the  limit  in  each  delay;  because  it  ever 
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knows  where  it  stands,  and  how  its  path  lies  from  one  point  to 
another. 

This  paragraph  has  a  much  more  intricate  style  than  the  two 
preceding  selections.  It  requires  close  attention  and  some  sense  of 
the  organization  of  the  individual  sentences.  A  person  who  knows 
something  of  the  standard  English  sentence  patterns  can  discern 
its  meaning  much  more  readily  than  one  who  does  not,  and  only 
one  who  is  conscious  of  balance,  rhythm,  and  the  relationships  of 
subordinate  elements  could  have  written  it.  A  style  of  this  type,  at 
its  best,  is  very  effective  and  appeals  to  people  with  cultivated 
tastes.  But,  when  it  is  done  less  than  very  well,  it  is  turgid,  self- 
conscious,  and  often  frustrating  to  the  reader. 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  paragraph.  The  first  sentence  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  which  are  balanced  against  each  other.  Each 
part  contains  a  final  expression  as  a  commentary  on  what  im- 
mediately precedes,  and  the  balance  of  structure  gives  a  deliberate 
but  emphatic  rhythm  to  the  whole  sentence.  The  shortness  of  sen- 
tence ( 3 )  gives  it  the  effect  of  a  subordinate  conclusion  within  the 
paragraph.  The  repetition  of  "intellect"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  sentence  throws  the  reader  back  to  the  first  sentence,  and,  in- 
deed, the  final  sentence  is  an  elaboration  of  the  original  point. 
This  final  sentence  is  relatively  simple  in  design,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  constituent  parts.  The  subject  is  "intellect."  It  is  modi- 
fied by  a  series  of  three  clauses  and  then  is  repeated  just  before  the 
predicate.  The  predicate  consists  of  five  parts,  each  introduced  by 
"cannot,"  and  the  fifth  part  is  divided  into  a  series  of  three.  The 
main  clause  is  then  modified  by  a  clause  in  which  the  verb  "dis- 
cerns" is  followed  by  four  nominal  complements.  The  second  "be- 
cause" clause  returns  to  the  figure  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  fourth  sentence — a  person  looking  for  a  pathway.  This  return 
ties  the  paragraph  into  a  unit,  and  the  return  to  a  slow  tempo  in 
the  final  words  gives  the  effect  of  a  conclusion,  deliberately  ar- 
rived at. 

The  pattern  of  the  last  sentence  is  thus  "intellect  .  .  .  which 
.  .  .  which  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  ,  such  an  intellect  cannot  be  .  .  . 
cannot  be  .  .  .  cannot  be  .  .  .  cannot  be  .  .  .  cannot  but  be 
.  .  .  because  it  discerns  the  end  .  .  .  the  origin  .  .  .  the  law 
.  .  .  the  limit  .  .  .  because  it  ever  knows  where  it  stands  .  .  . 
how  its  path  lies." 
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From  Gamaliel  Bradford: 

The  following  excerpt  from  Bradford's  study  of  St.  Francis  has  a 
very  different  tone  from  the  preceding  selections.  This  tone  is 
resident  primarily  in  the  fourth  sentence,  which  is  alone  longer 
than  the  three  which  precede  it  or  the  three  which  follow.  One 
should  read  this  selection  aloud  to  get  the  full  effect. 

( 1 )  The  second  great  fundamental  principle  of  Francis's  religion 
was  the  principle  of  obedience,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  this 
would  be  more  to  the  taste  of  the  twentieth  century  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  poverty.  ( 2 )  The  vast  individualism  that  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  does  not  greatly  relish  the  notion  of  blind 
obedience  to  anyone  for  any  purpose.  ( 3 )  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ideal  of  obedience  is  a  very  restful  thing.  (4)  When  one 
has  struggled  long  with  doubtful  courses,  anxious  above  all  things 
to  do  the  right,  but  utterly  unable  to  see  where  the  right  lies,  when 
one  has  come  to  have  a  hopeless  mistrust  of  one's  reason  for  guiding 
anyone  anywhere  and  to  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  action  is 
the  most  terrible  burden  in  the  world,  the  dream  of  obedience  to 
someone  who  will  take  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  burden,  to 
someone  who  knows,  to  someone  who  even  thinks  he  knows,  is  an 
exceedingly  alluring  one.  (5)  Moreover,  obedience  is  one  of  the 
greatest  agents  in  the  world  for  getting  things  done.  (6)  The  su- 
preme organizing  saints,  Dominic,  Ignatius,  understood  this  per- 
fectly, and  built  their  world-power  upon  it.  (7)  Also,  obedience  is 
the  very  best  training  for  command,  and  those  who  have  formed 
the  habit  of  taking  orders  quickly,  intelligently,  unquestioningly,  are 
often  the  ones  who  end  by  giving  the  most  effective  orders  them- 
selves.3 

The  first  sentence  has  two  functions.  It  shows  that  a  major  sec- 
tion of  the  total  essay  has  been  ended  and  another  begun,  and  it 
relates  the  two  sections  by  showing  a  common  theme.  The  most 
interesting  sentence  is  the  fourth,  which  is  an  expansion  of  "obedi- 
ence is  a  very  restful  thing."  It  begins  with  two  "when"  clauses. 
The  first  of  these  has  three  sections,  and  each  section  has  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  relatively  high  stresses.  The  second  "when" 
clause  has  two  sections.  In  it,  Bradford  has,  by  using  a  very  tight 
grammatical  structure,  provided  very  long  stretches  without  major 
junctures.  The  juxtaposition  "anyone  anywhere"  makes  a  sharp 

3  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Saints  and  Sinners  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1932). 
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and  prominent  break  between  the  two  sections.  Thus,  in  each 
"when"  clause  structural  devices  are  used  to  give  a  sense  of  strain 
in  the  syntax  which  matches  the  uneasiness  conveyed  by  the  words 
themselves.  Then  the  base  clause  begins  with  "the  dream  of  obedi- 
ence/' making  it  a  goal,  something  longed  for.  Following  it  there 
are  two  repetitions.  The  second  element  of  the  second  is  ex- 
panded so  as  to  force  an  emphatic  raise  in  pitch  and  stress.  The 
predicate,  after  such  a  complicated  set  of  elements,  is  very  simple, 
for  it  is  hardly  needed.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  simply  enumerates 
practical  addenda  to  the  central  idea — the  emotional  satisfaction 
of  obedience. 

This  is  prose  that  comes  close  to  being  poetry.  An  emotional 
meaning  has  been  conveyed  by  grammatical  devices  that  reach  the 
senses.  The  poetic  effect  is  not  only  in  the  regular  and  heavy  beat 
of  the  rhythm  but  also  in  the  slightly  artificial  and  somewhat  un- 
expected combinations  of  words.  Note  "vast  individualism," 
"greatly  relish,"  "struggled  long,"  "anxious  above  all  things," 
"doubtful  courses,"  "where  the  right  lies,"  dream  of  obedience," 
and  "exceedingly  alluring." 
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CHAPTER  15 


Building 


an 


Effective  Style 


1:  The  Whole  Composition 

la.  Unity 

A  long  paper  is,  in  organization,  a  series  of  short  papers 
joined  end  to  end.  A  theme  is  a  series  of  paragraphs  joined  end  to 
end.  A  paragraph  is  a  series  of  sentences  joined  end  to  end.  At  each 
level — theme,  paragraph,  and  sentence — the  principle  of  unity  is 
important.  The  whole  composition  should  be  a  development  of  a 
single  general  idea,  and  anything  not  pertinent — no  matter  how 
clever  or  interesting — should  be  excluded.  This  general  idea  is 
broken  into  constituent  ideas,  all  of  these  are  broken  into  their 
constituent  ideas,  and  so  on — until  the  level  of  particularity  is 
reached  which  represents  the  degree  of  detail  to  be  expressed  in 
the  individual  sentences.  In  other  words,  each  basic  discourse  sen- 
tence contributes  an  item  of  information.  Each  paragraph  ex- 
presses a  notion  which  is  the  sum  of  these  items,  and  each  set  of 
paragraphs  gives  a  more  general  notion  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
notions  expressed  in  the  individual  paragraphs.  Each  unit,  there- 
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fore,  whether  sentence,  paragraph,  or  theme, l 'expresses  a  complete 
thought." 

Each  of  these  "complete  thoughts"  is  to  be  expressed  one  at  a 
time.  The  writer  should  say  all  he  wishes  to  say  on  a  particular  topic 
while  he  is  dealing  with  that  topic.  He  should  not  add  further  dis- 
cussion of  a  topic  once  he  has  left  it  unless  he  works  this  new  dis- 
cussion into  the  old,  simply  expanding  what  he  has  already  written. 
The  new  material  should  be  worked  into  the  old,  somewhat  as  peat 
moss  is  worked  into  soil,  rather  than  hung  to  the  old  like  links  to 
a  chain.  This  principle  applies  whether  the  expanded  element  is 
a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  a  set  of  paragraphs  on  one  topic. 

Suppose  someone  is  writing  about  his  home  town.  Suppose  the 
second  paragraph  is  about  its  bad  weather  and  the  third  paragraph 
is  about  its  good  people.  He  should  not,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
paragraph,  add  a  comment  on  hot,  sticky  days  that  he  forgot  while 
writing  the  second.  Nor,  while  making  the  point  that  the  people 
in  this  town  are  the  best  in  the  world,  should  he  insert  a  story 
about  a  trip  his  Uncle  Jim  took  to  Chicago  in  1936.  No  matter  how 
interesting  the  trip,  unless  it  applies  to  the  goodness  of  the  people 
in  the  town,  it  should  not  be  mentioned.  The  story  should  be  saved 
for  another  occasion,  or  a  new  topic,  to  which  it  is  appropriate, 
should  be  added  to  the  composition.  The  essential  point  is  that 
all  elements  should  fit  their  positions  or  suitable  positions  should 
be  made  for  them. 

lb.  Coherence 

Coherence,  as  a  term  in  style,  means  internal  cohesion. 
Writing  has  coherence  when  the  constituent  elements  are  so  bound 
together  that  a  proper  unity  of  organization  is  made  apparent  by 
a  proper  integration  of  linguistic  structures.  The  fundamental  basis 
of  coherence  is  the  orderly  presentation  of  related  ideas,  but  there 
are  several  linguistic  means  for  making  this  relatedness  apparent. 
The  following  notes  apply  particularly  to  coherence  on  the  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  levels  and  supplement  the  discussion  of  transi- 
tions between  larger  elements  found  on  pages  251-53. 

CONNECTIVES 

The  function  of  connectives  is  to  join  linguistic  elements,  giving 
the  semantic  relations  between  the  ideas  they  express.  The  gram- 
matical characteristics  of  connectives  are  discussed  elsewhere  (see 
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index  for  page  numbers) .  The  stylistic  principle  is  very  simple.  One 
should  supply  the  reader  with  essential  semantic  guideposts  but 
should  not  use  more  than  are  necessary  to  a  reasonably  attentive 
reader.  The  uses  of  particular  classes  of  connectives  are  governed 
by  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  individual  connectives  in  these  classes 
are  selected  according  to  meaning.  Students  of  average  ability  are 
more  likely  to  choose  a  connective  with  the  wrong  meaning  than 
they  are  to  select  a  noun  or  verb  with  the  wrong  meaning,  prob- 
ably because  they  do  not  see  the  need  to  consult  a  dictionary  for 
the  meaning  of  a  word  like  since  or  like  moreover. 

Connectives  are  seldom  needed  between  discourse  sentences 
when  the  first  construction  of  the  new  sentence  is  sufficiently  in- 
formative— when  it  shows  that  the  immediate  line  of  discussion  is 
being  continued,  that  a  new  aspect  of  the  main  line  is  being  in- 
troduced, or  that  the  new  sentence  is  a  structural  echo  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Transitional  elements  are  not  required  by  grammar 
but  may  be  inserted  to  indicate  particular  semantic  relations  not 
immediately  apparent,  to  show  that  a  sequence  of  related  notions 
is  being  expressed,  or  to  divide  a  paragraph  into  sections  of  greater 
than  sentence  length.  This  use  is  further  discussed  in  the  section 
on  paragraph  development.  Coordinating  conjunctions  are  used  as 
grammar  requires  within  sentences,  but  between  discourse  sen- 
tences they  are  optional.  The  combination  of  period  and  conjunc- 
tion is  now  frequently  used  where  a  period  and  transitional 
would  be  found  in  nineteenth-century  writing.  The  break  it  pro- 
vides is  less  prominent  than  that  provided  by  a  period  alone  or  by 
a  period  with  a  transitional. 

Some  of  the  most  common  connectives  are  grouped  below  ac- 
cording to  their  meanings.  In  general,  one  should  not  place  two 
connectives  from  the  same  group  next  to  each  other  ("and  also"), 
but  two  connectives  from  different  groups  may  be  so  joined  ("and 
therefore"). 

Addition  and  continuation:  and,  also,  again,  besides,  further,  fur- 
thermore, moreover,  first,  second,  then,  next,  finally,  in  con- 
clusion 

Contrast:  but,  yet,  however,  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  contrary 

Comparison:  similarly,  likewise,  in  the  same  way,  in  like  manner, 
to  the  same  effect 
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Purpose:  for  this  reason,  to  this  end,  for  this  purpose 
Result:  therefore,  consequently,  accordingly,  hence,  thus,  as  a  re- 
sult, as  a  consequence 
Emphasis:  indeed,  in  fact,  at  any  rate 
Illustration :  for  instance,  for  example,  that  is 

REFERENCE   WORDS 

The  language  provides  a  rather  large  assortment  of  words  which 
derive  a  major  part  of  their  lexical  meaning  from  some  specific 
element  in  the  context.  Among  these  are  pronouns,  indefinites, 
demonstratives,  and  such  words  as  do  ("than  he  does")  and  so 
("Did  you  tell  him  so?") .  Since  a  word  of  this  type  refers  to  some- 
thing else  in  the  passage,  there  is  a  link  binding  the  structure  con- 
taining the  reference  word  to  the  structure  containing  the  goal  of 
its  reference.  For  instance,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  "this  type" 
provides  a  link  between  the  first  and  third  sentences  of  this  para- 
graph. 

English  also  has  nouns  and  adjectives  which  perform  a  similar 
function — the  two  preceding  words,  for  example.  With  reference 
words,  one  can  provide  a  kind  of  overlap  to  join  the  sentences.  A 
reference  word  can  be  placed  in  the  subject  or  in  an  initial  ad- 
verbial. It  then  makes  the  goal  of  its  reference  an  implied  part  of 
the  new  sentence.  There  are  examples  within  this  paragraph. 

REPETITION 

If  a  key  word  is  repeated,  the  repetition  serves  as  a  link,  as  a 
reminder  of  the  earlier  use.  Students  are  sometimes  afraid  of  repeti- 
tion, for  they  have  been  warned  against  such  faults  as  "this  usage 
has  been  used,"  but  the  repetition  of  a  word  naming  the  main  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  a  paragraph  is  seldom  offensive.  If  one  is  writ- 
ing about  outdoor  cooking,  he  is  likely  to  refer  more  than  once  to 
fire.  It  is  better  for  him  to  keep  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  foreground  by  calling  fire  "fire"  than  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  synonyms  or  to  lose  the  reader  in  a  complex  of  pronouns. 

If  a  grammatical  pattern  is  repeated,  the  repetition  serves  as  a 
link,  just  as  the  repetition  here  of  preceding  i/-clauses  joins  this 
paragraph  to  the  preceding.  The  repetition  of  an  introductory  pat- 
tern is  effective  to  join  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  sets  of  sentences 
within  paragraphs.  The  repeated  pattern  serves  to  mark  a  division 
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point  and  to  link  the  ideas  expressed  in  each  division.  The  repeti- 
tion of  a  concluding  structure  is  in  part  a  device  to  build  up  a 
complex  unit  of  rhythm  and  in  part  a  means  of  integrating  a  com- 
plex discussion.  The  repetition  of  total  sentence  patterns  has  the 
effect  of  integrating  two  or  more  parts  of  a  complex  notion  which 
logically  consists  of  relatively  equal  divisions.  For  example,  when 
comparisons  are  made  or  when  two  aspects  of  a  proposition  are 
presented,  structural  balance  will  reinforce  the  notional  balance. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  are  three  occurrences  of  "the 
repetition  of."  Each  marks  a  division  within  the  paragraph  and 
links  these  divisions  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  main  topic 
which  is  given  in  the  first  sentence.  For  further  instances  of  repeti- 
tion as  a  device  of  coherence,  see  the  illustrative  paragraphs  ana- 
lyzed later  in  this  chapter. 

ic.  Euphony 

Euphony  is  pleasantness  of  sound.  It  applies  to  the  selec- 
tion of  words  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  repetition  of  particular  vow- 
els and  consonants  and  to  the  management  of  structures  to  achieve 
a  pleasant  or  reinforcing  pattern  of  stresses  and  vocal  interruptions. 
Modern  writers  do  not  often  try  to  achieve  effects  by  the  repetition 
of  vowel  or  consonant  sounds,  except  in  poetry,  for  the  repetition 
is  likely  to  draw  attention  to  the  manner  of  expression  and  away 
from  the  substance  being  expressed.  They  avoid  such  unhappy 
repetition  of  sounds  as  in  "paragraphs  with  particularly  long  pat- 
terns" and  in  "for  several  funnels  to  form  from  one  front."  The 
meanings  of  of  are  such  that  writers  sometimes  find  themselves 
using  two  or  three  of-phrases  in  sequence.  For  instance,  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  paragraph  contained  the  sequence  "notice  of  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  and  of  the  patterns  of  stress 
and  vocal  interruption."  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  version 
in  grammar  or  in  clarity,  but  the  repetition  of  of  gives  an  unpleas- 
ant effect.  Finally,  one  should  not  have  long  rhyming  words  in 
sequence,  as  in  "punctuation  manipulation,"  or  words  with  nearly 
the  same  sounds,  as  in  "form  from"  and  in  "or  are,"  nor  should 
one  have  rhyming  words  at  the  ends  of  two  similar  structures  next 
to  each  other. 

A  second  consideration  in  euphony  is  the  over-all  rhythm  of  the 
passage.  The  problem  is  to  achieve  a  sense  of  movement  without 
an  intrusive  or  distracting  regularity  of  stress  and  vocal  interrup- 
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tion.  For  example,  prose  should  not  contain  a  stress  pattern  that 
suggests  metric  feet,  like  "In  the  house  on  the  hill  is  a  picture 
that  I  like."  Nor  should  it — except  occasionally,  deliberately,  and 
briefly — have  longer  rhythms  like  those  characteristic  of  blank  verse 
or  even  of  Whitman's  poetry.  Some  of  the  selections  given  later 
illustrate  effective  rhythm  in  prose.  In  these,  the  manipulation  of 
the  factors  which  determine  rhythm  should  be  studied. 

The  chief  devices  in  the  control  of  rhythm  are  punctuation,  in- 
sertions, structural  selection,  modification,  and  diction.  As  the 
chapter  on  punctuation  points  out,  some  punctuation  is  optional, 
and  this  chapter  should  be  examined  for  situations  which  allow  the 
use  of  punctuation  to  control  rhythm.  An  insertion  breaks  the 
steady  flow  of  a  sentence,  increases  the  stress  given  to  certain  words, 
and  makes  the  preceding  word  or  construction  more  emphatic. 
It  thus  gives  the  sentence  a  more  staccato  effect  and  raises  the 
prominence  of  parts  which  might  otherwise  be  submerged.  Ad- 
verbial insertions  can  usually  be  placed  in  more  than  one  position. 
For  instance,  the  rhythm  of  the  preceding  sentence  can  be  changed 
with  each  shift  of  usually  to  one  of  the  other  permitted  positions. 

Structural  selection  is  the  regulation  of  rhythm  by  the  choice  of 
grammatical  constructions.  For  instance,  a  participle  or  a  clause 
can  be  used  as  a  post-positive  adjectival,  but  the  first  is  a  shorter 
construction.  Thus  changing  "the  structures  described  in  the  last 
section"  to  "the  structures  which  were  described  in  the  last  section" 
gives  a  different  rhythm  but  the  same  information.  A  similar  device 
is  the  use  of  more  modification  or  less.  If,  say,  one  has  the  habit 
of  using  one  or  more  adjectives  with  practically  every  noun,  his 
style  is  likely  to  be  rather  ponderous.  One  cannot,  however,  con- 
trol the  number  of  modifiers  without  a  reasonably  good  command 
of  synonyms.  The  last  of  these  devices,  diction,  is  likewise  depend- 
ent on  a  command  of  synonyms.  For  instance,  a  magnanimous 
supervisor  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  a  generous  boss,  but 
the  first  label  is  much  longer  and  heavier. 

In  general,  if  the  style  is  too  jerky  or  choppy,  one  can  change 
the  size  of  one  or  more  elements,  shift  or  eliminate  an  insertion, 
or  combine  two  or  more  structures  into  one.  If  an  interruption  in 
the  flow  of  words  is  needed,  one  can  be  made  by  using  optional 
punctuation,  inserting  an  adverbial  modifier,  or  breaking  a  long 
construction  into  two  elements. 
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id.  Structural  Balance 

Good  writing  has  structural  balance  throughout;  that  is,  on 
every  level,  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  being  presented 
correlates  with  the  relative  size  and  structural  level  of  the  linguis- 
tic elements  which  express  them.  In  part,  balance  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  discussed  on  pages 
256-57.  The  discussion  here  pertains  primarily  to  the  sentence  and 
paragraph  level  and  is  more  appropriate  to  style  than  to  organiza- 
tion. In  a  very  general  way,  the  sentences  of  a  composition  can  be 
divided  into  three  major  types:  organizational  sentences,  which 
point  out  the  division  of  the  subject  matter  into  topics;  discussion 
sentences,  which  present  the  details  of  the  subject  matter;  and 
summary  sentences,  which  give  condensed  and  generalized  versions 
of  the  material  presented  in  the  discussion  sentences.  Topic  sen- 
tences of  paragraphs  and  sets  of  paragraphs  are,  according  to  this 
classification,  types  of  organizational  sentences. 

The  particularity  of  organizational  and  summary  sentences  de- 
pends on  the  topics  which  they  serve,  but  the  particularity  of  the 
discussion  sentences  should  be  reasonably  even  throughout  the 
paper.  A  main  line  of  development  should  be  carried  forward  by 
the  main  clauses;  subordinate  aspects,  such  as  modification,  and 
connecting  links  should  be  provided  in  subordinate  structures. 
These  subordinate  elements  should  be  proportionate  in  level  and 
dependency  to  the  ideas  they  present.  The  degree  of  particularity 
adopted  for  the  discussion  sentences  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  total  composition  and  the  inclusiveness  of  the  title.  Since,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  more  specific  the  discussion,  the  better  the  pa- 
per, titles  should  be  chosen  which  can  be  treated  adequately  within 
the  assigned  length. 

As  a  general  principle  of  style,  one  should  try  to  achieve  balance 
between  the  details  of  what  he  is  saying  and  the  grammatical  struc- 
tures with  which  he  says  it.  That  is,  one  should  put  the  major 
line  of  the  discussion  in  main  clauses  and  supporting  notions  in 
subordinate  structures,  and  put  notions  of  relatively  the  same 
importance  to  the  main  line  of  discussion  into  structures  that  have 
relatively  the  same  rank  in  the  sentence  pattern. 

There  is  one  important  amendment  to  this  generalization. 
English  has  some  patterns  in  which  the  main  clause  is  chiefly 
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introductory  and  the  discussion  line  is  continued  in  a  following 
subordinate  construction.  Examples  follow. 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Browning's  prose  was  very  bad. 

You  should  remember  to  check  the  spelling  and  punctuation  in 
anything  you  write. 

It  is  often  true  that  total  profits  are  not  increased  by  a  rise  in 
prices. 

Students  sometimes  use  the  pattern  with  a  "that"  clause  when  they 
should  select  a  more  concrete  subject  and  write  a  shorter  sentence. 
Thus: 

It  was  this  variety  that  kept  him  contented  and  satisfied  with  stay- 
ing at  home. 
Better:  This  variety  kept  him  satisfied  with  staying  at  home. 

It  has  only  been  quite  recently  that  I  have  seen  a  slight  change 
in  the  movies  which  Americans  like  to  see. 
Better:  Recently  I  have  seen  a  slight  change  in  the  type  of  movies 
which  Americans  like  to  see. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  beginning  writers  often  violate 
the  general  principle  of  notional  and  grammatical  balance.  They 
sometimes  use  a  modifying  or  nominal  structure  for  a  notion  that 
should  be  expressed  in  a  clause.  For  example: 

He  tries  to  give  the  impression  of  enjoying  himself. 
Better:  He  tries  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  having  a  good  time. 

Nearly  everyone  with  an  opinion  and  a  listener  has  a  theory  for 
the  presence  of  such  crimes  in  our  society  today. 
Better:  Nearly  everyone  with  an  opinion  and  a  listener  advances  a 
reason  why  such  crimes  are  committed  in  our  society. 

Also,  they  sometimes  express  ideas  of  approximately  equal  im- 
portance in  structures  that  are  not  balanced.  Thus: 

Then  through  the  blindness  of  a  wealthy  girl  he  gained  his  free- 
dom, later  marrying  her. 
Better:  Then  through  the  blindness  of  a  wealthy  girl  he  gained  his 
freedom.  Later  he  married  her. 

Parson  Adams  along  with  Lady  Booby  were  the  major  comic  char- 
acters. 
Better:  Parson  Adams  and  Lady  Booby  were  the  major  comic  char- 
acters. 
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Finally,  student  writers  often  use  a  sequence  of  main  clauses  for 
ideas  that  are  not  equal  in  importance.  If  any  of  these  are  related 
in  ways  that  can  be  expressed  in  subordinating  connectives,  they 
should  be  joined  by  this  means.  For  example: 

He  made  some  records  that  became  extremely  popular.  Then  he 
became  the  idol  of  practically  every  teen-age  girl. 
Better:  After  he  made  some  extremely  popular  records,  he  became  the 
idol  of  practically  every  teen-age  girl. 

Today  the  spirit  of  Americanism  is  not  strongly  felt  by  the  in- 
dividual. He  feels  far  away  from  the  actual  running  of  the  country. 
Better:  Today  the  individual  does  not  feel  the  spirit  of  Americanism 
very  strongly  because  he  thinks  he  has  little  control  over  the  running 
of  the  country. 

2:  Sentence  Patterns 

The  bread  and  butter  sentence  in  English  has  the  SVC  order. 
These  elements — subject,  verb,  and  complement — are  treated  in- 
dividually in  the  section  on  grammar.  The  sentence  patterns  al- 
lowed by  English  grammar  are  given  on  pages  54-57.  Practically 
all  sentences  in  most  good  writing  conform  to  one  of  the  basic 
patterns,  and  their  variety  comes  from  the  addition  and  placement 
of  modifiers  and  from  the  compounding  of  internal  structures.  The 
other  patterns  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  for  it  is  their  contrast 
with  the  basic  patterns  which  gives  them  force.  Besides,  they  force 
the  reader  to  strain  his  attention,  and  if  a  writer  keeps  his  reader 
under  strain  too  much,  he  is  likely  to  lose  him. 
The  following  comments  apply  to  the  rhetoric  of  sentence  types. 

2a.  Accretion 

A  sentence  can  be  developed  by  the  accretion  of  details. 
The  main  idea  is  built  up  by  the  orderly  accumulation  of  con- 
stituent ideas.  The  first  of  the  following  instances  illustrates  the 
type  which  is  incomplete  until  the  full  set  of  details  is  given,  and 
the  second  illustrates  the  type  which  can  be  stopped  at  one  or 
more  places  before  the  end. 

An  enemy  of  free  discussion  implies  by  his  views  the  notion  that 
mankind  in  general  does  not  need  to  know  and  understand  all  that 
relates  to  a  problem  until  he  has  been  told  by  some  constituted 
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authority.  (The  tightness  of  structure  comes  mainly  from  the  use 
of  transitive  verbs  and  post-positive  restrictive  modifiers  which  are 
required  to  complete  the  definition  of  the  subject. ) 

The  most  amazing  of  these  advertisements  contains  a  picture 
which  shows  a  man  in  evening  clothes  peering  at  his  smiling  wife 
through  the  window  of  an  expensive  car  while  he  stands  in  a  rain 
storm,  his  face  one  broad,  ecstatic  grin.  (The  tempo  of  this  sentence 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  illustration,  although 
transitive  verbs  and  restrictive  modifiers  are  also  used.  The  sentence 
could  be  stopped  at  several  places,  but  the  accumulation  of  details 
gives  an  increasingly  clear  notion,  even  though  these  details  are  not 
essential  to  a  definition  of  the  subject. 

2b.  Suspension 

A  suspension  is  the  interruption  of  a  structure  by  the  in- 
sertion of  another  element — word  or  structure.  In  general,  a  be- 
ginning writer  should  use  suspensions  only  within  main  clauses 
and  only  in  places  where  adverbial  modifiers  can  occur.  Instances 
of  suspension  are  given  in  the  section  on  adverbials  (pages  132- 
33)  and  in  the  section  on  punctuation  (pages  180-82). 

Inserted  elements  can  be  used  for  negation,  qualification,  con- 
trast, comment,  and  supplementation  of  what  is  in  the  main  line 
of  expression.  Sometimes  one  may  need  to  insert  a  modifier  in 
a  construction  because  all  other  places  where  it  could  be  put  are 
already  filled,  but  if  the  sentence  pattern  has  become  so  crowded 
as  to  make  this  necessary,  probably  the  material  of  the  sentence 
should  be  expressed  in  two  sentences.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  newspaper  editorial  shows  excessive  use  of  suspension.  No- 
tice how  the  suspensions  impede  the  understanding  of  what  the 
author  is  trying  to  say. 

Against  fear  of  overdoing  this  type  of  "commercial"  expansion,  or 
any  type,  must  be  set,  we  suppose,  the  benefits  to  general  conven- 
ience; and  (optimistically)  even  to  residential  atmosphere  itself, 
should  the  results  tend  to  "unclutter"  some  residential  curb  space. 

Better  suspensions  can  be  found  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sentences  in  the  selection  from  Maugham,  in  the  fourth  sentence 
in  the  first  selection  from  Newman,  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
selection  from  Foerster,  and  elsewhere  in  the  paragraphs  quoted 
earlier. 
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2C.  Periodic  Sentence 

A  periodic  sentence  is  one  which  builds  up  a  load  of  sub- 
ordinate information  and  then,  at  the  very  end,  gives  point  to  the 
accumulation.  Since  the  inclusion  of  this  subordinate  information 
usually  requires  some  separation  of  the  main  subject  and  verb, 
and  requires  extra  attention  from  the  reader,  one  should  not  ordi- 
narily use  periodic  sentences  for  the  simple  presentation  of  infor- 
mation. Such  sentences  are  used,  instead,  to  build  a  climax  or  to 
build  up  a  tension  that  is  quickly  resolved.  The  final  sentence  in 
the  selection  from  Meiklejohn  gives  a  climax;  the  fourth  sentence 
in  the  selection  from  Bradford  illustrates  the  use  of  a  periodic  sen- 
tence for  emotional  accretion. 

Periodic  sentences  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  contemporary 
writing  as  they  are  in  writing  done  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
tone  is  generally  didactic  or  hortatory,  and  these  tones  smack  of 
elocution  rather  than  of  simple  sincerity.  However,  a  modern  writer 
will  sometimes  use  them  effectively  when  introducing  a  subject 
with  several  parts  or  when  summing  up  in  a  conclusion. 

2d.  The  Series 

Generally  speaking,  a  series  of  three  is  more  effective  than 
one  of  more  than  three.  See,  for  example,  the  subordinate  series 
in  the  sixth  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  quoted  from  New- 
man, the  one  in  the  fourth  sentence  from  Bradford,  and  those  of 
other  elements  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  in  the  selection 
from   Foerster. 

A  series  can  be  made  with  almost  any  type  of  grammatical  ele- 
ment, but  only  similar  elements  should  be  used  in  the  same  series. 
Also,  each  element  should  have  about  the  same  rhythmic  length 
— that  is,  about  the  same  number  and  arrangement  of  phonological 
effects.  If  one  member  is  out  of  balance  with  the  others,  it  can  be 
built  up  with  modification.  Notice,  in  the  selection  by  Trevelyan, 
how  the  series  in  the  second  sentence  and  the  one  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence are  balanced.  If  the  members  have  any  kind  of  logical  order, 
such  as  increase  in  importance  or  progression  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  or  vice  versa,  one  should  arrange  them  in  this  order. 
See  how  the  series  in  the  paragraph  quoted  from  Foerster  is  de- 
veloped. 
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2e.  Coordination 

Coordination  is  the  presentation  of  two  related  concepts  in 
balanced  and  similar  structures.  It  is  especially  useful  as  an  integrat- 
ing device,  and  it  is  used  frequently  in  good  writing.  See  the  seventh 
sentence  in  the  paragraph  by  Foerster  and  the  fifth  sentence  in 
the  first  paragraph  by  Newman.  Another  example  follows. 

To  display  to  other  men  something  which  is  profoundly  impor- 
tant, but  which  they  did  not  previously  know;  to  prove  to  them  that 
they  have  been  wrong  on  some  vital  point,  is  often  an  unpopular 
task,  but  one  which  brave  men  do  not  avoid. 

3:  Paragraphs 

On  a  basis  of  their  roles  in  the  development  of  the  major  topic, 
paragraphs  can  be  divided  loosely  into  two  types:  organization  and 
discussion.  The  first  type  can  be  divided  into  three  subtypes:  in- 
troductory, concluding,  and  transitional.  These  are  treated  in  the 
section  on  the  library  paper,  pages  252-56.  The  second  type  carries 
forward  the  development  of  the  ideas  in  the  composition. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  discussion  paragraphs,  and  nearly  every 
book  on  style  classifies  them  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Basically, 
however,  these  methods  are  different  ways  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions: What  development  of  the  idea  best  serves  the  author's  in- 
tentions and  the  reader's  curiosity  and  attitude?  What  is  the 
most  natural  way  to  give  the  paragraph  a  size  which  agrees  with 
the  importance  of  its  content?  If  the  basic  point  of  the  paragraph 
is  difficult,  it  should  first  be  stated  succinctly  and  then  explained, 
paraphrased,  or  illustrated.  If  it  needs  proof,  data  which  support  it 
or  an  argument  which  leads  to  it  should  be  introduced  in  a  logical 
order.  Authors  do  not  ordinarily  check  over  an  inventory  of  meth- 
ods when  they  write.  They  simply  say  what,  in  their  judgment, 
they  need  to  say,  in  view  of  what  the  audience  needs  to  know.  They 
build  up  the  topic  with  paraphrase,  analogy,  or  illustration.  They 
break  it  up  into  constituent  elements  or  diverse  aspects.  They  in- 
dicate how  it  applies  to  practical  matters  within  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  Frequently  they  employ  a  combination  of  these  meth- 
ods in  the  same  paragraph. 

3a.  Methods  of  Paragraph  Development 

The  paragraphs  quoted  below  illustrate  some  of  the  most 
common  ways  to  develop  the  topic  of  a  paragraph.  They  are 
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presented  as  illustrations  of  how  ideas  of  various  kinds  can  be  de- 
veloped, for  in  practice  many,  perhaps  most,  paragraphs  in 
professional  writing  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  development. 
Mixing  methods  is  not  usually  a  fault,  but  mixing  topics  is. 

EXPLANATION 

In  an  explanatory  paragraph,  some  statement  is  made  which  may 
not  be  understood  as  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood.  He 
explains  it,  sometimes  by  paraphrase,  sometimes  by  definition  of 
terms,  and  sometimes  by  both,  as  in  the  following  selection.  An 
explanatory  paragraph  may  end  with  a  restatement  of  the  topic  in 
different  terms.  The  following  selection  explains  a  difficult  concept 
essential  to  the  discussion  which  follows  it. 

From  Harold  Whitehall  and  Archibald  A.  Hill: 

Our  first  assumption  is  that  a  work  of  literature,  whether  a  full 
length  novel,  or  merely  a  triolet,  is  an  utterance  fully  contained  in 
the  utterances  which  make  up  human  language.  A  piece  of  literature 
is  therefore  a  language  act,  like  other  language  acts,  but  differentiated 
from  them  by  characteristics  of  its  own.  As  a  further  assumption, 
which  in  part  necessarily  follows  from  the  first,  we  believe  that  a 
work  of  literature  can  be  behavioristically  investigated  as  a  language 
act  having  reality  in  the  outside  world  like  other  language  acts.  It 
can  not,  contrariwise,  be  usefully  investigated  if  we  make  the  assump- 
tion that  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  or  in  a  sort  of  union  of  the  two.  In  making  this  assumption, 
you  will  note  that  we  are  not  denying  the  reality  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  mind  of  author  and  reader,  but  merely  stating  that  we  can  not 
usefully  study  it.  Once  the  behaviorist  assumption  outlined  above  is 
made,  it  then  becomes  possible  to  study  the  structure  of  a  work  of 
literature,  secure  in  the  belief  that  our  study  is  throwing  light  on 
the  object  of  investigation,  and  that  we  are  not  merely  describing 
own  own  subjective  reactions  to  it.1 

The  next  selection  explains  something  which  is  not  difficult  in 
itself  but  which  may  not  be  known  by  the  reader. 

From  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.: 

We  should  therefore  not  be  surprised  if  some  pronunciations  carry 
connotations  of  social  prestige  or  lack  of  it.  We  can  discuss  a  few 

1  Harold  Whitehall  and  Archibald  A.  Hill,  "A  Report  on  the  Lan- 
guage-Literature Seminar"  (mimeographed  report).  Used  by  permis- 
sion of  the  authors. 
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of  these  pronunciations  by  examining  the  evidence  collected  for  the 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  evidence  has 
been  collected  in  the  field  by  trained  investigators  using  a  finely 
graded  phonetic  alphabet  and  a  questionnaire  of  selected  items  deal- 
ing with  everyday  experience.  The  persons  interviewed  are  strongly 
rooted  natives  of  their  communities,  typical  of  various  age  or  social 
groups.  Usually  there  is  one  person,  as  unsophisticated  as  possible, 
from  the  oldest  generation,  and  another  either  younger  or  more 
sophisticated  or  both.  Besides,  there  are  enough  cultured  informants 
to  indicate  the  local  or  regional  standards.  For  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board states  alone,  the  field  workers  for  the  Atlas  interviewed  over 
1 50  cultured  informants — a  greater  number  of  cultured  informants 
than  even  the  largest  standard  dictionary  has  utilized  for  the  entire 
United  States.2 

DEFINITION 

The  key  terms  in  any  discussion  must  be  clearly  understood.  If 
the  author  has  any  suspicion  that  the  reader  will  not  interpret  these 
terms  as  he  does,  he  should  define  them  clearly.  Usually,  it  is  wise 
to  give  both  a  verbal  definition,  making  distinctions  between 
possible  interpretations,  and  an  example  or  analogy. 

From  Benjamin  LeeWhorf : 

These  background  phenomena  are  the  province  of  the  grammarian 
— or  of  the  linguist,  to  give  him  his  more  modern  name  as  a  scientist. 
The  word  linguist  in  common,  and  especially  newspaper,  parlance 
means  something  entirely  different,  namely,  a  person  who  can 
quickly  attain  agreement  about  subject  matter  with  different  people 
speaking  a  number  of  different  languages.  Such  a  person  is  better 
termed  a  polyglot  or  multilingual.  Scientific  linguists  have  long  un- 
derstood that  ability  to  speak  a  language  fluently  does  not  neces- 
sarily confer  a  linguistic  knowledge  of  it,  i.e.,  understanding  of  its 
background  phenomena  and  its  systematic  processes  and  structure, 
any  more  than  ability  to  play  a  good  game  of  billiards  confers  or 
requires  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  that  operate  upon 
the  billiard  table.3 

2  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.,  "Some  Social  Differences  in  Pronuncia- 
tion," Language  Learning,  vol.  4  (1952-53).  Used  by  permission. 

3  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf,  "Science  and  Linguistics,"  Language, 
Thought,  and  Reality  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1956) .  Used 
by  permission. 
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ACCUMULATION  OF  PARTICULARS 

Development  with  particulars  is  appropriate  for  statements 
which  do  not  contain  special  terms  or  a  complex  notion.  The  first 
of  the  following  selections  gives  instances  of  how  the  statement  ap- 
plies to  a  situation.  The  second  gives  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
amplifying  a  statement  and  giving  it  relevance. 

From  Donald  J.  Lloyd: 

Second,  we  should  keep  ourselves  aware  of  the  complicated  lin- 
guistic world  in  which  our  students  live,  and  we  should  be  ready  to 
interpret  it  to  them.  They  move  today  in  a  welter  of  dialects  which 
bring  to  their  ears  many  conflicting  usages;  they  shift  in  a  matter  of 
moments  from  one  social  level  to  another  and  from  situations  of 
complete  conventionalized  formality  to  those  of  the  most  intimate 
familiarity,  each  involving  its  own  consistent  patterns  of  usage.  In- 
stead of  knowing  a  few  books  thoroughly  and  lovingly,  they  have  a 
slight  and  insignificant  contact  with  a  mass  of  writing  in  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  only  casually  interested;  and  this  writing  pre- 
sents them  with  a  diversity  of  standards  and  practices  which  renders 
the  firm  pronouncements  of  our  handbooks  whimsical  and  nugatory. 
In  their  ears  constantly  is  the  sound  of  voices  to  which  they  listen 
sometimes  and  sometimes  not;  they  have  to  deal  with  commands, 
pleas,  exhortations,  persuasions,  slimy  and  unctuous  suggestions; 
without  moving  from  their  chairs  the  young  women  hear  themselves 
pressed  to  gird  for  love  and  the  young  men  for  war.  If  we  do  not 
help  them  find  some  sense,  some  order  in  all  this,  who  will?  * 

From  Paul  Roberts: 

Physical  conditions  play  a  large  part  in  writing.  It's  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  being  comfortable  as  it  is  of  getting  used  to  a  routine. 
If  you  become  accustomed  to  writing  in  a  particular  room,  it  may  be 
hard  to  write  in  another.  If  you  form  the  habit  of  smoking  while 
you  write,  you  will  soon  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  write  without 
smoking.  What  you  write  with  quickly  associates  itself  with  your 
whole  writing  process.  If  you're  used  to  a  pencil,  it  is  hard  at  first 
to  write  with  a  pen.  A  writer  accustomed  to  composing  on  a  type- 
writer will  often  become  tongue-tied  (or  pen-tied)  if  he  must  write 

4  Donald  J.  Lloyd,  "A  'Linguistic'  Approach  to  English  Composi- 
tion," Language  Learning,  vol.  3  (1950).  Used  by  permission. 
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in  longhand.  You  therefore  make  it  easier  for  yourself  if  you  can  do 
your  writing  each  day  in  pretty  much  the  same  environment.5 

CONTRAST 

The  method  of  contrast  is  used  to  point  out  distinctions.  The 
author  may,  and  often  does,  clarify  his  distinction  by  an  analogy. 
Two  organizations  are  possible.  The  author  may  make  his  distinc- 
tion clear  by  making  a  contrasting  point,  or  he  may  deal  with  one 
of  the  contrasting  terms  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  and 
with  the  other  in  the  last  part,  making  a  paragraph  with  two  divi- 
sions. The  problem  in  development  by  contrast  is  keeping  the 
contrasting  statements  apart  so  that  the  reader  knows  at  all  times 
what  is  said  about  what. 

From  James  B.  McMillan: 

For  example,  the  sentence  It  airit  hisnl  may  be  examined  by  a 
rhetorician  for  its  communicability,  its  appropriateness,  or  its  aes- 
thetic effect.  He  may  ask  the  linguist  for  a  full  statement  about  the 
utterance,  and  the  linguist  can  find  and  report  many  facts  about  the 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  lexicography  involved  (in  terms 
of  the  same  and  other  utterances  by  the  same  speaker  or  other 
speakers),  but  the  linguist  cannot  on  linguistic  grounds  make  philo- 
logical or  rhetorical  statements  or  judgments  about  a  locution.  Just 
as  a  physician  can  ask  a  pharmacist  whether  a  certain  powder  can 
be  dissolved  in  water,  so  can  the  rhetorician  ask  the  linguist 
about  the  intraverbal  characteristics  of  It  ain't  hisn;  but  just  as  the 
pharmacist  would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  whether  the  powder 
would  be  good  for  a  patient,  so  the  linguist  has  no  right  as  a  linguist 
to  say  that  the  locution  is  good  or  bad.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the 
physician  is  his  own  pharmacist,  and  very  frequently  the  rhetorician 
is  his  own  linguist,  but  the  levels  of  operation  and  discourse  need  not 
be  blurred  by  this  overlapping.  In  considering  the  contributions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  remember  that  science  operates 
through  specializations,  compartments,  and  hierarchies.6 

From  W.  Nelson  Francis : 

The  first  point  we  must  make  about  language,  then,  is  that  it  is  a 
social,  rather  than  a  biological,  aspect  of  human  life.  The  point  is  so 

5  Paul  Roberts,  Understanding  English  (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1958).  Used  by  permission. 

6  James  B.  McMillan,  "Summary  of  Nineteenth-Century  Historical 
and  Comparative  Linguistics,"  College  Composition  and  Communi- 
cation, vol.  5  (1954).  Used  by  permission. 
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important  that  it  must  be  labored  here,  even  at  the  expense  of  over- 
stating the  obvious.  Let  us  define  as  biological  those  parts  of  our  be- 
havior which  are  concerned  with  preserving  and  prolonging  our  life, 
both  as  individual  organisms  and  as  a  species.  We  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  immediately  obvious  categories  of  breathing,  eating,  elim- 
inating, reproducing,  and  nurturing  the  young.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  parts  of  our  behavior  which  are  concerned  with  preserving  and 
prolonging  patterns  of  relationship  among  individuals  can  be  called 
social.  Here  again  the  obvious  list  includes  property  arrangements, 
marriage,  kinship  relations,  laws,  and  customs  of  all  sorts.  There  is, 
of  course,  yet  another  group  of  actions  which  is  concerned  with  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  can  call  the  psychic  aspects  of  our  life, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  organized  groups.  Here  belong  religion, 
art,  and  part,  at  least,  of  philosophy  and  learning.  It  is  true  that 
language  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  actions  in  this  field,  which  we 
like  to  think  of  as  embracing  the  "highest"  qualities  of  our  nature. 
But  because  the  use  of  language  in  this  field  does  not  submit  itself 
to  the  kind  of  analysis  which  the  linguist  uses,  we  must  mark  it  as 
the  province  of  the  rhetorician,  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and 
the  literary  critic.7 

PRESENTATION   OF  REASONS 

Development  by  presenting  reasons  is  appropriate  for  any  state- 
ment which  should  be  clearly  understood,  but  which  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  reader.  Also,  the  major  paragraphs  in  an  argument 
are  generally  developed  by  the  presentation  of  reasons.  Note,  in 
the  following  example,  how  the  author  returns  to  his  original 
statement. 

From  James  Sledd: 

A  grammatical  system,  the  linguist  says,  is  a  formal  structure 
whose  categories  must  be  formally  defined.  His  reason  is  not  only 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  precisely  and  objectively  with  meaning. 
Grammatical  and  logical  categories,  he  argues,  do  not  always  coin- 
cide; even  if  they  did,  the  logical  or  semantic  categories  which  would 
have  to  be  recognized  in  the  description  of  a  particular  language 
would  still  be  determined  by  the  number  and  nature  of  the  formal 
distinctions  in  that  language;  and  if  grammar  is  to  be  a  means  of 
interpretation,  the  grammarian  must  start  with  the  forms  in  order  to 

7  W.  Nelson  Francis,  The  Structure  of  American  English  (New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1958).  Used  by  permission. 
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avoid  circularity.  It  is  only  by  way  of  the  forms  that  we  can  get  at  the 
meanings.8 

ANALOGY 

One  of  the  means  by  which  an  idea  can  be  made  clear  is  the 
presentation  of  an  analogy.  Obviously,  the  analogy  should  be  some- 
thing more  widely  known  than  the  original.  When  looking  for  an 
analogy,  one  should  consider  whether  the  relation  between  the 
analogous  concepts  can  be  extended,  for  readers  have  a  tendency 
to  carry  analogies  further  than  authors  sometimes  intend — that  is, 
one  should  try  to  find  something  essentially  similar  and  discard 
any  analogies  that  are  only  superficially  similar. 

From  Karl  Dykema: 

I  must  now  amplify  the  definition  of  grammar  as  the  systematic 
description  of  a  language.  A  description  which  merely  enumerates 
is  of  little  value.  The  parts  list  for  an  automobile  does  in  a  sense 
describe  the  car,  but  it  is  only  the  engineer's  blueprint,  in  which  all 
those  parts  are  assembled  into  a  working  unit,  that  truly  describes  the 
automobile.  It  describes  it  in  the  sense  that  for  those  who  can  read 
blueprints  it  becomes  apparent  how  all  the  seemingly  unrelated  par- 
ticles contribute  necessarily  to  the  operating  whole.  A  true  grammar 
must  bring  all  the  parts  of  a  language  together  into  a  coherent  whole 
and  show  how  they  function.  The  system  of  description  must  ac- 
count for  every  sense  unit  of  the  spoken  language.  If  it  will  not  fit, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system  of  description.9 

ILLUSTRATION 

A  discussion  that  does  not  get  down  to  cases  usually  fails  to  leave 
a  sharp  impression.  Consequently,  one  should  make  his  discussion 
as  concrete  as  the  situation  permits,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  this  is  to  give  illustrations  of  the  points  being  made  in  abstract. 

From  George  P.  Faust: 

Knowledge  of  what  happens  in  speech  helps  a  teacher  explain  the 
ways  of  edited  English.  For  instance,  many  Kentuckians  regularly 

8  James  Sledd,  "Coordination  (Faulty)  and  Subordination  (Upside 
Down),"  College  Composition  and  Communication,  vol.  7  (1956). 
Used  by  permission. 

9  Karl  Dykema,  "The  Grammar  of  Spoken  English:  Its  Relation  to 
What  Is  Called  English  Grammar."  (Paper  read  before  the  Present- 
Day  English  Group  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  1948). 
Used  by  permission. 
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say  "111  have  him  to  stop  in"  and  "I'd  like  for  you  to  wait."  Merely 
telling  them  that  the  to  and  for  are  errors  is  likely  to  produce  one  or 
both  of  two  effects:  They  come  to  feel  that  their  speech  is  inferior,  or 
they  decide  that  classroom  English  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
realities  outside  of  teach erdom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be 
shown  that  edited  English  is  based  on  a  dialect  different  from  theirs, 
but  not  better,  they  can  understand  without  resentment  or  possible 
loss  of  self-respect  why  they  should  not  reflect  their  own  speech  in 
general  writing.  Punctuation,  too,  can  be  simplified  by  approaching 
it  through  spoken  English.  For  years  I  taught  the  difference  between 
restrictive  and  non-restrictive  by  using  "My  brother,  who  lives  in 
.  .  ."  and  then  going  on  to  a  rather  complicated  explanation  involv- 
ing the  size  of  the  family  I  grew  up  in.  Of  course  I  repeated  the  sen- 
tence over  and  over,  with  and  without  the  comma,  so  to  speak.  But  I 
never  suspected  until  last  year  that  if  my  students  learned  anything, 
it  was  from  listening  to  my  intonation,  not  my  explanation.  Now  I 
teach  them  to  listen  for  the  cadence,  and  decide  their  punctuation 
on  that  basis.  With  a  very  few  restrictions  to  take  care  of  arbitrary 
editorial  practice,  the  system  works,  and  the  students  are  spared  the 
details  of  my  family.1 

DESCRIPTION 

One  of  the  first  writing  exercises  that  most  teachers  assign  is  a 
description  of  some  person,  place,  or  thing.  Usually  the  most  satis- 
factory way  to  describe  is  to  give  first  a  general  impression  and 
then  give  an  orderly  tabulation  of  physical  details  which  con- 
tribute to  this  impression.  A  mere  tabulation  of  physical  items  is 
seldom  interesting.  The  naming  of  physical  details  should  follow 
some  definite  sequence,  such  as  left  to  right  or  top  to  bottom,  and 
items  should  not  be  presented  out  of  sequence.  One  may,  how- 
ever, mention  first  the  dominant  features  and  then  describe  each 
individually.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  object  is  to  build  an  impres- 
sion rather  than  to  tabulate  items. 

The  following  selection  is  both  a  description  and  a  characteriza- 
tion, written  in  a  simple  style  that  is  not  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  many  students. 

From  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen: 

Abiel  Holmes  loved  challenge  and  looked  as  if  he  loved  it.  Under 
the  clerical  gown  and  bib  his  shoulders  were  broad;  his  thick  dark 

1  George  P.  Faust,  "Basic  Tenets  of  Structural  Linguistics,"  College 
Composition  and  Communication ,  vol.  4  (1953).  Used  by  permission. 
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hair  hung  to  his  shoulders,  curling  crisply  at  the  ends;  his  level  deep 
eyes  sparkled  with  health,  his  color  was  high.  He  wore  the  dark  robe 
of  Galvanism  with  an  air  and  loved  the  religion  it  symbolized.  Abiel 
was  a  passionate  antiquarian  and  scholar;  already  he  had  written  a 
History  of  the  Mohegan  Indians,  a  biography  of  his  late  father-in- 
law,  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  and  was  all  but  finished  with  a 
history  of  Cambridge.  He  had  even  written  a  book  of  bad  poetry. 
The  histories  were  dull  books,  correct  and  dry.  But  in  writing  them 
Abiel  had  prepared  himself,  all  unconsciously,  for  something  bigger. 
He  had  read  histories  of  states  and  histories  of  towns,  clerical  ac- 
counts and  military  accounts  and  the  records  of  travelers  who  wrote 
in  Spanish  and  French  and  Latin  and  English.  And  as  he  read,  there 
had  formed  in  Abiel's  mind  a  picture  into  which  these  several  parts 
fell  into  place,  so  that  it  seemed  to  him  extraordinary  that  no  one, 
among  all  these  makers  of  particular  histories,  had  taken  the  broad 
view  and  written  of  the  country  as  a  whole.2 

NARRATION 

The  two  chief  problems  in  narration  are  deciding  what  to  say 
and  keeping  the  events  in  order.  The  writer  should  select  the  de- 
tails which  give  movement  to  the  story,  and  he  should  select 
enough  to  build  a  clear  image  without  telling  every  detail  of  every- 
thing that  happens.  He  should  also  choose  words  that  stimulate 
the  senses  and  give  concrete  impressions,  for  he  is  essentially  using 
words  to  induce  a  feeling  of  physical  participation,  and  when  we 
participate,  we  become  aware  through  our  senses.  The  following 
selection  illustrates  these  principles,  but  its  effect  can  be  equalled 
by  the  best  students. 

From  Richard  Tregaskis: 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  foliage  move  in  a  tree  across  the  valley.  I 
looked  again  and  was  astonished  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
crotch  of  the  tree.  He  seemed  to  be  moving  his  arms  and  upper  body. 
He  was  wearing  a  camouflaged  uniform,  the  color  and  texture  of 
coconut  husks,  to  blend  into  the  background.  I  was  so  amazed  at 
seeing  him  so  clearly  that  I  might  have  sat  there  and  meditated 
about  the  matter  if  my  reflexes  had  not  been  functioning — which 
they  fortunately  were.  I  flopped  flat  on  the  ground  just  as  I  heard  the 

2  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  Yankee  from  Olympus  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1944).  Used  by  permission. 
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sniper's  gun  go  off,  and  the  bullet  whirred  over  my  head.  I  then 
knew  that  his  movement  had  been  the  raising  of  his  gun.3 

3b.  Paragraph  Organization 

Most  expository  writing  is  now  organized  with  the  para- 
graph as  the  basic  stylistic  unit.  A  typical  paragraph  begins  with  a 
topic  sentence — announcing  the  subject  of  the  paragraph — or  with 
a  transition  between  it  and  the  one  preceding.  Thus  the  design 
of  the  paragraph  should  show  that  it  is  a  self-contained  unit  juxta- 
posed to  other  units.  Within  the  paragraph  the  sentence  divisions 
are  not  conspicuous,  now  that  periods  are  often  used  with  coordi- 
nators and  transitionals.  Hence,  major  shifts  in  expression  within 
a  paragraph  are  usually  marked  by  the  way  structures  are  tied  to- 
gether with  transitional  elements,  and  by  the  manipulation  of 
rhythmic  units,  so  that  the  grouping  of  content  blocks  is  indicated 
by  something  more  than  the  insertion  of  a  period.  These  content 
blocks  may  be  longer  than  single  sentences,  as  in  the  paragraphs 
by  Meiklejohn  (page  282)  and  Maugham  (page  284),  so  that  a 
long  paragraph  may  have  two  or  more  sections  within  it. 

In  any  expository  composition,  general  statements  are  given 
which  are  developed  by  more  specific  statements.  If  the  composi- 
tion is  a  long  one,  the  major  topics  will  be  developed  in  sections 
of  several  paragraphs  each.  Each  of  these  paragraphs  will  have  its 
own  topic  sentence,  which  is  more  general  than  the  sentences  car- 
rying the  main  line  of  discussion.  Thus,  there  are  topic  sentences 
for  sections,  as  in  the  paragraph  by  Bradford  (page  289),  and  in 
the  transitional  paragraph  by  Marckwardt  (page  252).  And  there 
are  topic  sentences  for  paragraphs,  like  the  first  sentence  in  the 
selection  from  Foerster  (page  281).  Sometimes  the  topic  of  the 
paragraph  is  given  in  two  sentences,  as  in  the  selections  by 
Trevelyan  (page  282)  and  by  Maugham  (page  284).  The  topic 
sentence  usually,  but  not  always,  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  and  frequently  contains  a  transitional  element  linking 
the  new  paragraph  or  section  to  the  total  discussion. 

The  topics  on  the  organizational  level  of  the  paragraphs  in  a 
particular  discussion  will  not  always  require  the  same  amount  of 
discussion.  If  the  discussion  of  a  topic  requires  considerably  more 
space  than  that  required  for  most  topics  on  the  same  organizational 

3  Richard  Tregaskis,  Guadalcanal  Diary  (New  York:  Random 
House,  Inc.,  copyright  1943  and  1955).  Used  by  permission. 
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level,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  paragraphs  without  a  new  topic 
sentence.  One  should  look  for  the  most  natural  break  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  discussion  and  make  a  paragraph  indentation  there.  Of- 
ten such  a  break  can  be  made  where  some  shift  in  the  method  of 
development  occurs,  such  as  a  change  from  explanation  or  defini- 
tion to  the  use  of  particulars  or  an  illustration. 

In  general,  the  discussion  paragraphs  in  student  writing  should 
be  between  75  and  150  words  long,  but  organizational  paragraphs 
may  be  shorter.  If  the  paragraphs  vary  from  this  length,  some 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  organization.  Two  related  topics 
can  be  combined;  a  topic  can  be  discussed  at  greater  length  with 
added  details,  examples,  or  illustrations;  or,  as  suggested  above,  a 
long  paragraph  can  be  broken  in  two.  The  paragraphs  need  not  be 
exactly  the  same  length,  but  they  should  be  near  enough  the  same 
length  to  suggest  a  proper  breakdown  of  major  topics  and  an  ade- 
quate treatment  of  each  subordinate  topic. 

The  last  sentence  in  a  paragraph  which  constitutes  or  concludes 
the  discussion  of  a  topic  on  any  level  should  suggest  finality.  It  may 
include  a  transitional  element  that  gives  this  impression,  restate 
the  topic  briefly,  give  a  conclusion  from  the  discussion,  or  simply 
complete  the  discussion  so  that  nothing  further  is  expected.  In- 
stances of  these  ways  to  end  paragraphs  are  found,  in  the  order 
mentioned,  in  the  paragraphs  by  Roberts,  page  305;  Sledd,  page 
307;  Whitehall  and  Hill,  page  303;  and  McDavid,  page  303. 

4:  Caveats 

A  student  who  becomes  intoxicated  with  grammatical  possibilities, 
and  who  allows  this  intoxication  to  govern  his  writing,  is  rather 
like  a  musician  who  arranges  a  melody  so  that  the  tune  is  no  longer 
recognizable.  But  his  sin  is  greater,  for  the  paramount  aim  in 
student  writing  is  communication  rather  than  a  display  of  verbal 
virtuosity,  whereas  the  musician  fixes  his  own  aim.  Some  of  the 
stylistic  defects  which  frequently  appear  in  student  writing  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  notes. 

4a.  Choice  of  Subject 

In  most  writing  of  any  depth,  there  is  a  choice  of  concepts 
which  can  be  expressed  in  nominal  elements  and  made  into  the 
subjects  of  the  constitutent  clauses.  If  one  is  properly  maintaining 
a  consistent  point  of  view,  he  is  probably  selecting  the  right  sub- 
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jects.  But  even  when  a  proper  choice  is  thus  indicated,  some  free- 
dom of  selection  often  remains,  and  the  complexity  of  the  resulting 
sentence  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  choice.  In  general,  one 
should  choose  a  subject  which  is  concrete,  which  maintains  his 
point  of  view,  and  which  provides  the  smoothest  transitions. 
Within  the  freedom  allowed  by  these  criteria,  one  should  select 
the  subject  which  permits  the  clearest  sentence  pattern. 

Compare: 

In  these  lines  it  is  said  not  to  despair  and  think  that  you  will  not 
receive  a  pardon. 
Better:  These  lines  say  that  you  should  not  despair  and  that  you  should 
not  think  you  will  be  denied  a  pardon. 

A  very  immoral  life  is  led  by  this  young  man  and  finally  loses  his 
fortune  and  lands  in  jail. 
Better:  This  young  man  lives  a  very  immoral  life.  As  a  result,  he  loses 
his  fortune  and  lands  in  jail. 

4b.  Point  of  View 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence  has  been  chosen,  a  point 
of  view  has  been  established.  Likewise,  events  are  described  and 
issues  are  discussed  from  a  point  of  view  that  is  implicit  in  the  pas- 
sage. If  this  point  of  view  is  not  maintained,  the  reader  is  momen- 
tarily confused. 

It  will  take  quite  a  struggle  before  I'll  ever  be  willing  to  give  up. 
Better:  I'll  struggle  desperately  before  I'll  be  willing  to  give  up. 

The  university  will  tell  you  what  will  happen  by  not  studying. 
Better:  The  university  will  tell  you  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not 
study. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  early  settlers  from  England,  the  colo- 
nists were  dimly  visioning  a  more  glorious  future  than  they  imagined 
awaited  their  friends  who  remained  behind. 
Better:  Since  their  departure  from  England,  the  colonists  had  dimly 
visioned  a  more  glorious  future  than  their  friends  who  remained  at 
home  could  expect. 

4c.  Variation 

At  some  time  in  his  study  of  writing,  nearly  everyone  has 
been  warned  against  monotony  of  style  and  too  frequent  repeti- 
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tion  of  words.  These  are  faults,  but  one  should  not  crash  into  a 
wall  while  fleeing  the  police.  When  some  students  write  about 
thinking,  they  admit  it  only  once.  Afterwards,  they  meditate,  con- 
template, cogitate,  speculate,  ponder,  consider,  exercise  the  mind, 
and,  in  final  desperation,  they  "give  the  gray  cells  a  workout,"  duly 
set  off  by  sanitary  quotation  marks.  These  words  are  not  inter- 
changeable, even  if  they  are  used  to  define  each  other  in  a  dic- 
tionary. Monotony  is  not  eliminated  by  reference  to  a  dictionary 
or  thesaurus;  it  results  from  mental  laziness  and  is  eliminated  by 
mental  energy  and  close  examination  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
reason  for  using  a  dictionary  or  thesaurus  is  not  to  find  another 
word  which  will  do;  rather,  it  is  to  find  another  word  which  will 
do  better. 

Variation  of  sentence  structure  seldom  worries  experienced  and 
competent  writers  who  have  time  to  revise  their  work.  If  a  topic 
has  been  well  analyzed  and  its  details  adequately  thought  out,  the 
grammatical  diversity  required  to  present  the  complexities  of  the 
ideas  will  prevent  monotony  of  expression.  There  is  some  danger 
of  structural  monotony  in  narration  and  description,  but  if  the 
details  are  exploited  and  if  the  sentences  are  designed  for  coherence 
and  structural  balance,  adequate  variety  will  nearly  always  result. 
One  should  never  sacrifice  clarity  for  variety  or  allow  the  effort 
at  variety  to  draw  one  into  a  confusing  shift  in  point  of  view,  as 
did  the  author  of  the  following: 

Unfortunate  is  the  exaggerated  view  of  the  wealth  of  the  university 
from  the  fact  that  it  owns  two  million  acres  of  land  with  sixty-five 
gas  wells  and  4,085  oil  wells  that  pump  forty-one  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  year. 
Better:  Unfortunately,  some  people  think  the  university  is  wealthier 
than  it  actually  is,  basing  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  it  owns  two 
million  acres  of  land  with  sixty-five  gas  wells  and  4,085  oil  wells  that 
pump  forty-one  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

(The  inverted  order  is  seldom  effective  in  sentences  that  contain 
so  much  detail,  although  people  writing  in  a  hurry  are  especially 
tempted  to  use  it  in  such  a  sentence. ) 

4d.  Exaggeration 

Exaggeration  in  style  has  two  chief  manifestations.  One  is 
the  insistence  that  the  subject  of  discourse,  no  matter  what  it  is,  has 
monumental  importance.  People  who  believe  in  high  tariffs  (or 
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low  tariffs)  are  "utterly  stupid/'  an  ordinary  football  game  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "desperate  struggle  of  titans/'  and  an  overturned 
canoe  frightens  one  to  "within  an  inch  of  his  life."  And  so  on.  The 
other  is  a  striving  for  length  and  complexity,  either  in  the  individual 
words  or  in  the  number  of  them  on  a  topic.  Say  all  that  is  needed, 
and  remember  that  big  words  often  have  more  precise  meanings 
than  little  ones.  But  if  all  that  you  need  to  say  is  that  Jack  is  a 
good  fellow,  there  is  no  need  to  digress  at  length  on  the  aspects  of 
his  goodness,  nor  should  you  "aver"  that  something  can  be  "ac- 
complished with  dispatch"  when  all  you  need  to  say  is  that  it  can 
be  done  quickly. 

4c  Circumlocution 

Circumlocution  is  talking  around  something  rather  than 
about  it.  There  are  two  major  types.  One  is  the  tendency  to  avoid 
getting  to  the  point.  Some  beginning  writers  apparently  feel  that 
there  is  something  indecent  about  a  plain  statement.  They  creep 
up  on  an  idea  like  an  Indian  on  a  deer.  The  other  is  the  invention 
of  strange  terms  for  common  objects  or  concepts.  Some  people  do 
not  refuse,  they  "answer  in  the  negative";  they  do  not  say,  they 
"venture  a  remark";  they  do  not  look,  they  "direct  their  attention." 

4f .  Negative  Approach 

English  has  a  few  double  negatives  which  make  mild  posi- 
tives. For  instance,  "not  infrequently"  means  "rather  often."  But 
frequent  use  of  negatives  for  this  purpose  makes  the  style  fuzzy 
rather  than  sharp.  A  positive  approach  is  nearly  always  better  than 
a  negative,  and  positives  can  be  made  less  inclusive  by  modifica- 
tion. 

Not  often  in  the  play  does  Jones  reveal  his  nonprofessionalism. 
Better:  Seldom  during  the  play  does  Jones  reveal  that  he  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional actor. 

Infrequently  is  his  uptake  timing,  theatrically  speaking,  a  bit  slow 
and  wrongly  inflected. 
Better:  Once  in  a  while  his  response  to  cues  is  a  bit  slow  and  wrongly 

inflected. 
Or:  Rarely  is  his  response  to  cues  badly  timed  or  wrongly  inflected. 
(The  original  is  ambiguous;  each  correction  makes  one  of  the  pos- 
sible meanings  clear. ) 
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4g.  Excessive  Detail 

A  great  deal  of  good  advice  is  given  about  the  need  for  de- 
tail in  writing,  but  one  should  not  add  so  many  details  that  the 
main  line  of  discussion  is  buried  under  them.  The  author  of  the 
following  selection  was  trying  to  compress  too  much  into  his  three 
sentences.  This  selection  also  illustrates  what  frequently  happens 
when  someone  tries  to  be  clever.  Contrast  this  writing  with  that 
in  the  illustrations  given  for  informal  style,  pages  278-79. 

Looks  as  if  the  state  troopers  in  southwest  Oklahoma  are  getting 
themselves  organized  to  do  more  about  tracking  meteors,  meteorites, 
and  other  flying  objects  than  to  put  out  the  usual  'Vent  thataway" 
stuff.  Their  system  isn't  perfected,  a  news  item  indicates;  but  two  of 
them  recently  collaborated,  35  miles  apart,  on  an  unusual  phenom- 
enon for  either  the  "known"  or  "unknown" — two  large  "balls  of 
fire"  preceding  a  "V-shaped  object"  and  exploding,  or  giving  an 
explosion  effect,  simultaneously  on  their  horizon  levels.  If  these  were 
twin  bolides,  in  tandem  or  in  "stack,"  they  also  may  have  been  the 
first  to  discern,  through  some  fortuitous  freak,  the  actual  outlines  of 
a  meteor  shock  wave. 

4I1.  Passive  Voice 

This  term  refers  to  verb  constructions  made  with  a  finite 
form  of  be  and  the  past  participle  form  of  some  other  verb.  Stu- 
dents are  sometimes  told  to  avoid  it,  as  though  there  is  something 
subversive  about  this  good  English  construction.  It  is  not  bad  in 
itself.  However,  a  student  who  starts  his  sentence  at  the  wrong 
end  will  often  use  it  rather  than  erase  the  subject  he  has  written 
down.  The  passive  voice  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  devices  in  cir- 
cumlocution. The  passive  should  be  used  without  shame  when,  as 
in  this  sentence,  it  permits  the  logical  subject  to  be  used,  and  there 
are  many  times  when  something  is  done  but  who  does  it  is  irrele- 
vant. 

If  you  have  been  taught  to  fear  the  passive,  you  might  write 
something  like,  "Comic  strips  have  caused  many  debates  as  to 
their  value."  Either  of  the  two  following  versions  is  better:  "Many 
debates  have  been  held  on  the  value  of  comic  strips"  or  "The  value 
of  comic  strips  has  often  been  debated."  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
mention  who  is  debating,  then  you  should  not  use  the  passive: 
"My  roommate  and  I  have  often  debated  the  value  of  comic  strips." 
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4i.  Abstract  Nouns 

In  the  section  on  common  nouns,  four  types  are  differen- 
tiated. Two,  mass  and  count,  generally  symbolize  some  concrete 
substance  or  specific  activity.  A  third,  abstract,  usually  symbolizes 
some  general  attitude  or  attribute,  like  ambition,  pity,  or  contem- 
plation. Since  nouns  of  the  last  type  have  less  reference  to  indi- 
vidual acts  and  are  less  specific  and  precise,  they  give  a  less  definite 
impression  than  nouns  of  other  types.  In  so  far  as  one  can  make 
it  so,  his  writing  should  be  concrete.  It  should  evoke  images  and 
refer  to  something  the  reader  can  identify  with  particular  experi- 
ences. A  general  concept  like  motion  is  interesting  to  a  philoso- 
pher, but  an  ordinary  reader  wants  to  know  what  is  moving,  how 
fast,  whether  it  is  going  toward  him  or  away  from  him,  and  what 
effect  the  motion  of  this  object  will  have  on  his  income  or  his 
likelihood  of  getting  a  good  night's  sleep. 

4J.  Verbs  Ending  with  -ing 

Single-word  verb  forms  ending  with  -ing  are  properly  used 
as  nominals  or  as  adjectivals.  Like  passive  formations,  they  are  in 
the  language  for  good  purpose,  but  students  often  use  them  when 
a  finite  verb  form  would  serve  better.  Thus:  "if  there  is  any  occur- 
rence of  notional  importance  and  grammatical  stress  failing  to  coin- 
cide."  The  following  is  much  better:  "if  the  notional  importance 
and  the  grammatical  stress  fail  to  coincide/'  The  chief  fault  in 
habitually  using  gerunds  rather  than  finite  verb  forms  is  clumsi- 
ness. A  cluster  of  nouns  followed  by  a  gerund  is  awkward;  a  true 
clause  with  subject  and  verb  is  better. 

Another  use  of  an  -ing  form  which  tempts  immature  writers  is 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

He  dropped  the  last  screw  in  the  mud,  thereby  losing  a  great  deal 
of  time  while  he  searched  for  it. 
Better:  He  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  because  he  dropped  the  last  screw 
in  the  mud  and  had  to  look  for  it.  (The  loss  of  time  is  the  im- 
portant notion,  and  the  sentence  should  give  it  grammatical  im- 
portance.) 

4k.  Dead  Wood 

In  an  attempt  to  be  very  clear,  students  sometimes  insult 
the  reader  by  excessive  repetition  of  details  or  by  stating  what  can 
reasonably  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
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Learning  to  drive  can  be  a  very  hard  task.  The  first  thing  you 
should  do  when  learning  to  drive  is  get  a  person  who  has  experience 
in  driving  to  teach  you  the  use  of  the  parts  which  the  body  uses 
while  driving.  After  you  have  learned  this,  you  are  ready  to  try  your 
skill  at  driving. 
Better:  Since  learning  to  drive  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  you  should 
practice  the  necessary  movements  before  starting  the  car.  After  you 
have  learned  these  well  enough  to  do  what  is  necessary  without 
thinking,  you  can  try  your  skill  on  a  quiet  street. 

(The  two  versions  are  about  equally  long,  but  the  second  is 
smoother  and  more  informative.) 

4I.  Space  Fillers 

English  has  some  nouns  which  derive  the  greater  part  of 
their  meaning  from  the  total  context  or  from  their  modifiers.  These 
would  not  survive  if  they  were  not  useful,  but  people  who  admire 
a  diffuse  style  use  them  too  often.  They  multiply  the  number  of 
words  without  increasing  the  information,  and  they  often  force  an 
important  idea  into  a  structurally  subordinate  position.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  the  italicized  phrases  are  representative  of  the 
use  of  such  vague  nouns. 

Although  a  new  group  of  popular  records  is  released  every  few 
months,  in  only  a  jew  cases  are  these  records  noticeably  different 
from  those  which  they  replace. 
Better:  Although  a  new  group  of  popular  records  is  released  every  few 
months,  only  a  few  of  them  are  noticeably  different  from  those  they 
replace. 

He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  beautiful  character  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 
better:  He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings. 

He  was  conveyed  to  his  residence  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 
Better:  He  was  taken  home  drunk. 

A  singular  degree  of  clarity  prevails  in  everything  he  writes. 
Better:  Everything  he  writes  is  remarkably  clear. 

In  most  instances,  children  like  television. 
Better:  Most  children  like  television. 

He  was  distressed  by  the  indifferent  nature  of  her  greeting. 
Better:  He  was  distressed  by  the  indifference  of  her  greeting. 

The  quality  of  the  opposition  insured  a  close  contest. 
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Better:  The  strength  ("skill,"  "courage,"  etc.)  of  the  opposition  in- 
sured a  close  contest. 

There  is  a  similar  group  of  adjectives,  and  of  adverbs  made  from 
them.  These  words  may  be  used  as  mild  demonstratives  or  quali- 
fiers, but  when  a  more  specific  modifier  can  be  found,  one  should 
use  it.  The  italicized  words  are  the  most  common  offenders. 

He  had  a  certain  plan  to  introduce. 
Better:  He  had  a  new  (revised,  better,  etc.)  plan  to  introduce. 

He  felt  a  certain  chill  in  the  room.  (Here  "certain"  means  "slight" 
and  the  latter  word  should  probably  be  used,  although  "certain"  may 
be  used  if  it  fits  the  rhythm  better.) 

I  was  definitely  encouraged  by  his  response. 
Better:  I  was  considerably  (greatly,  very  much,  etc.)  encouraged  by  his 
response. 

He  spoke  definitely  and  clearly.  (Here  "definitely"  means  "ex- 
plicitly and  positively"  and  is  properly  used.) 

There  are  a  few  expressions  whose  chief  function  is  to  make  a 
sentence  longer  than  it  need  be.  Some  typical  examples  are  given 
so  the  species  can  be  identified. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  right. 
Better:  He  is  surely  right. 

There  were  no  less  than  twenty  people  present. 
Better:  There  were  at  least  twenty  people  present. 
Or:  At  least  twenty  people  were  present. 

The  weak  tires  on  the  rear  wheels  were  not  the  least  of  his  worries. 
Better:  He  was  chiefly  worried  about  the  weak  tires  on  his  rear  wheels. 

He  was  very  positive  in  respect  to  his  responsibilities. 
Better:  He  was  very  positive  about  his  responsibilities. 
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Some  examples  of  poorly  written  sentences  are  given  to  provide 
materials  for  practice  on  specific  matters  of  style.  Like  most  other 
practice  material  in  this  book,  these  sentences  have  been  taken 
from  themes  turned  in  by  college  students,  and  many  are  defective 
in  more  than  one  way.  The  problem  is  to  discover  what  the  author 
of  each  is  trying  to  say  and  to  devise  a  better  way  to  say  it. 

Unbalanced  Structure 

The  following  selections  contain  instances  of  poor  structural  bal- 
ance. These  are  of  various  types  and  some  of  the  passages  need 
complete  revision,  including  the  use  of  two  clauses  where  only  one 
appears. 

1.  Adams  cannot  live  up  to  his  own  ideals;  he  is  always  in  the 
thick  of  fights,  and  though  he  preaches  never  to  question  divine 
providence,  he  grieves  as  much  as  anyone  over  the  loss  of  his  little 
boy. 

2.  Areopagitica  was  written  by  Milton  for  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  censorship. 

3.  The  most  important  part  of  class  work  is  paying  attention 
to  the  lecture  by  trying  to  grasp  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
from  each. 

4.  The  fraternity,  if  breaking  one  of  these  rules,  is  severely 
penalized. 

5.  A  woman  keeping  her  virtue  because  of  social  reasons 
makes  the  woman  a  true  capitalist. 

6.  Censoring  works  cuts  out  the  true  and  complete  thoughts 
of  men  and  it  limits  them  in  expressing  their  ideas. 
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7.  My  best  girl  friend  is  a  person  whom  I  envy  very  much.  She 
is  the  type  of  person  that  makes  friends  with  little  effort.  Every- 
one likes  her.  People  go  to  her  with  their  problems.  She  listens  to 
their  troubles  and  helps  them  with  a  solution.  She  always  thinks  of 
the  other  person  before  herself. 

8.  College  is  now  a  necessary  continuation  of  one's  education, 
the  lack  of  which  is  proving  disastrous  to  many  brave  people. 

9.  The  reader  should  not  interpret  the  author's  beliefs  in  regard 
to  foolish  customs  related  to  women  to  contain  anything  but  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  opposite  sex  regardless  of  the  statements  he 
is  about  to  make. 

10.  Later  these  same  people  have  told  me  how  sorry  they 
were  for  not  attending  college. 

11.  He  has  not  kept  the  secret  of  his  hair  being  his  source  of 
strength. 

12.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  for  the  Yankees  losing  the  pen- 
nant was  they  went  into  a  few  terrible  slumps  around  mid-season. 

13.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  drinking  young. 

14.  They  had  little  success  after  their  marriage  because  he  was 
an  honest  business  man  and  decided  after  losing  quite  a  bit  of 
money  that  they  should  go  live  in  the  country. 

15.  They  never  did  give  up  trying  to  get  back  to  the  top,  but 
after  those  bad  games  the  Indians  had  such  a  large  lead  on  them 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  come  out  the  winner. 

16.  Right  here  the  Parson  goes  into  an  uproar,  an  exact  opposite 
of  what  he  had  been  preaching. 

17.  He  says  that  Samson  is  lying  in  the  middle  of  all  those  he 
had  slain,  but  not  because  he  wanted  to  but  rather  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  will  which  could  not  be  combatted. 

18.  The  strip  gives  you  a  feeling  that  the  author  is  a  man  with 
a  broad  imagination  and  the  type  of  person  you  would  enjoy 
knowing. 

19.  To  Mrs.  Booby  she  relates  that  upon  keeping  Joseph  in  the 
house  she  alone  would  be  a  virgin. 

20.  My  only  regret  is  the  loss  of  pleasure  upon  not  being  able 
to  see  more  of  the  satire  in  this  story. 

21.  For  instance,  he  became  upset  when  he  received  news  of 
his  drowned  child. 

22.  Darling's  big  mistake  was  his  refusal  to  accept  the  change 
taking  place. 
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23.  His  employees  would  have  probably  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  him  being  their  boss. 

24.  Their  main  comic  feature  was  never  being  able  to  under- 
stand themselves. 

25.  This  question  can  be  answered  from  two  points  of  view — 
the  moral  standpoint,  and  the  other  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  qualities 
she  possessed  to  make  a  happy  home. 

26.  I  felt  lost  when  I  first  came  to  college,  especially  being  from 
another  state. 

27.  The  student  that  does  this,  will  no  doubt  obtain  excellent 
grades,  which  is  every  student's  desire,  but  not  by  sacrificing  the 
other  half  of  his  college  career  and  that  is  his  social  life. 

Inconsistent  Point  of  View 

The  students  who  wrote  the  following  sentences  did  not  main- 
tain a  consistent  point  of  view. 

1.  Samson  told  Dalila  and  she  cut  his  hair  and  was  made  weak 
and  was  defeated. 

2.  Aside  from  the  night-life  or  speakeasies  and  shows  that  they 
shared  together,  John  had  little  concern  for  the  art  galleries  and 
more  serious  plays  that  Joan  liked  to  attend. 

3.  To  go  over  to  second  base  there  is  a  young  ball  player  named 
Richardson,  who  is  showing  everyone  that  he  knows  his  position. 

4.  We  began  to  rock  the  barge  with  all  our  strength,  each  time 
rising  further  and  further  out  of  the  water  until  finally  it  tipped 
over,  striking  little  Jerry  Mours. 

5.  It  seemed  like  hours  since  I  had  gone  under,  and  much  of 
my  life  had  been  flashed  by  me. 

6.  He  wonders  why  such  men  have  to  die  so  early  in  life  and 
not  live  and  have  God  take  a  less  pious  man  instead. 

7.  It  gives  you  breaks  through  the  week  instead  of  going  Mon- 
day through  Friday  so  many  hours  a  day. 

8.  The  councilors  couldn't  answer  the  questions  fast  enough 
and  inquisitive  little  faces  were  pressed  against  every  inch  of  win- 
dow. 

9.  The  English  teacher  would  remind  the  students  of  such  a 
theme  and  urge  them  not  to  turn  it  in  late. 

10.  I  remember  my  high  school  years  very  well.  Little  thought 
was  given  to  studies,  yet  good  grades  were  constant  when  report 
cards  were  given  out. 
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11.  College  classes  are  difficult  because  in  high  school  I  knew 
everyone  there  and  I  knew  all  of  the  teachers  personally. 

12.  I  expect  to  find  the  Yankees  in  first  place  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  then  go  on  to  win  the  World  Series. 

13.  No  matter  where  you  go  to  seek  employment  there  always 
appears  on  the  questionnaire  how  much  of  an  education  do  you 
have. 

14.  Since  there  were  more  women  voters  in  this  election  than 
there  have  been  for  quite  some  time  and  they,  knowing  that  he 
could  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war,  voted  for  him  in  order 
to  keep  from  losing  their  sons  to  fighting. 

15.  Living  away  from  your  parents  and  worrying  about  making 
this  month's  allowance  last  until  next  month  makes  a  person  grow 
up  very  fast. 

16.  Looking  around  the  room  the  next  thing  that  is  noticeable 
are  the  four  walls. 

17.  There  are  many  short  passages  which,  if  all  implications 
were  written  out  in  full,  would  require  a  full  chapter  of  explana- 
tion. 

18.  In  the  present  world,  a  high  school  education  is  not,  in  most 
cases,  adequate  to  make  a  good  living  and  prepare  one's  self  for 
a  full  and  complete  service  to  loved  ones  and  mankind. 

19.  Accepting  responsibilities  and  making  decisions  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  which  I  think  college  will  do  for  me. 

20.  My  objective  in  college  is  to  learn  all  I  can.  For  in  doing 
this,  college  will  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  plan  for  it  to  do. 

Fuzzy  Writing 

The  fuzziness  of  the  following  sentences  generally  results  from  use 
of  the  passive  voice  or  the  use  of  it  impersonally.  They  can  be  im- 
proved by  a  better  choice  of  grammatical  subject. 

1.  Narration  of  the  story  is  accomplished  through  Nick  Carro- 
way. 

2.  For  a  boy  as  young  as  Jughead  it  is  quite  natural  for  him 
to  perform  these  acts. 

3.  Several  years  ago  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  have 
an  education  to  get  a  good  job. 

4.  It  was  soon  learned  that  if  a  young  man  wanted  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  common  laborer  he  had  to  have  a  college  education. 

5.  Television  has  taken  over  most  of  the  news  coverage  because 
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through  it  can  be  presented  a  more  detailed  announcement  of  the 
latest  happenings. 

6.  Had  he  known  of  her  behavior  his  life  would  have  been 
lived  unhappily  rather  than  just  ending  unhappily. 

7.  In  these  people  was  instilled  a  spirit  of  Americanism. 

8.  It  certainly  is  a  day  on  which  special  care  should  be  taken 
as  to  what  you  are  going  to  study. 

9.  With  the  industry  now  at  the  peak  of  popularity  little  de- 
velopment was  made  in  the  forties  to  better  the  production  of 
films. 

10.  It  was  in  the  years  of  the  depression  and  there  were  few  busi- 
ness firms  seeking  employees. 

11.  There  is  not  any  more  individual  help  as  in  high  school. 

12.  It  is  to  be  realized,  however,  that  some  rather  ingenious  in- 
dividuals are  striving  to  reach  the  top  "the  long  way  around." 

13.  It  is  only  those  people  who  can  resist  temptation  and  choose 
the  good  that  are  the  most  virtuous. 

14.  In  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  personage  of  Tom  Buchanan  that 
there  lies  the  backbone  of  the  book. 

15.  In  summary  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  values  of  an  educa- 
tion cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  we  are  much  older  than  we 
are  now  and  can  sit  down  and  look  back  on  the  years  of  our  col- 
lege life. 

16.  In  my  opinion  her  condemnation  will  lead  to  that  of  her 
husband. 

Generally  Poor 

The  following  examples  of  poor  style  are  not  classified  as  to  type. 
Make  any  changes  that  would  improve  them. 

1.  He  then  points  out  that  Samson  did  not  commit  suicide  but 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  killed. 

2.  But  the  radar  observatory  had  yet  to  be  heard  from,  so  far  as 
dispatches  divulge,  on  nonappearance  of  sputnik  or  fragments;  nor 
was  there  a  "positive  negative"  from  California  or  other  U.S. 
radar  monitoring;  nor  a  comment  from  Ohio  State  University, 
which  goes  in  for  "meteor  trail"  tracking  (by  radar)  and  had  rea- 
son in  January  to  believe  that  Sputnik  I,  in  fragments,  outlived 
by  several  days  its  officially  proclaimed  demise. 

3.  It  would  seem  that  the  time  when  a  high  school  education 
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proved  sufficient  for  acquiring  skilled  employment  is  now  passed. 

4.  A  college  education  can  raise  the  standards  of  living  for  me 
and  my  future  family  and  in  this  manner  can  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  American  society  as  a  whole.  These  advancements  in 
standards  will  make  possible  the  production  of  more  merchandise 
of  higher  quality,  designed  to  decrease  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  now  being  placed  upon  the  process  of  living.  Manual  labor 
will  be  decreased  appreciably  as  more  scientific  minds  make  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  technical  mechanics.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  college  will  do  for  me  is  to  increase  my  knowledge 
of  life  and  the  people  that  are  living  on  this  merry-go-round  world. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  college  will  aid  me  in  the  years 
to  come. 

5.  On  the  twenty-first  of  December  classes  at  Northwestern  will 
suspend  for  two  short  weeks.  These  weeks  will  probably  be  a  time 
of  rest  for  many,  but  for  others  it  will  probably  be  a  time  to  wear 
themselves  out  more  than  ever.  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  sufficient 
rest  and  still  have  enough  time  for  several  parties.  To  start  with 
my  fraternity  is  having  a  Christmas  party  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-first  which  will  be  very  interesting.  Each  boy  in  the  frater- 
nity picks  a  name  out  of  a  hat  and  presents  to  the  boy,  whose 
name  he  has  picked,  an  interesting  present.  This  event  adds  to  the 
life  of  the  party  for  the  presents  are  usually  something  in  the  form 
of  a  practical  joke.  For  the  next  few  days  there  is  nothing  scheduled 
in  the  line  of  fraternity  events,  but  I  am  sure  something  will 
turn  up. 

6.  Another  foolish  custom  I  would  like  to  mention  before  clos- 
ing is  that  of  giving  your  seat  to  a  female  while  riding  some  par- 
ticular means  of  transportation. 

7.  These  differences  in  life  brought  about  many  problems  and 
there  had  to  be  some  way  of  solving  them.  Many,  many  years 
later,  after  solving  some  problems  and  arriving  at  new  ones,  it  was 
decided  that  a  certain  system-like  government  should  be  set  up. 
This  system  was  slow  in  getting  settled.  It  is  not  settled  today,  but 
is  in  somewhat  better  shape.  This  way  of  handling  problems  is 
called  the  American  way  and  because  of  this  people  began  to  love 
their  country. 

8.  In  college  I  plan  to  broaden  my  interests.  Cultural  improve- 
ments as  well  as  mental  advancements  are  desirable.  I  want  to 
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make  new  friends  and  be  exposed  to  different  personality  types. 
Independence  and  self-confidence  will  also  come  with  living  away 
from  home. 

9.  Personally,  I  think  that  I  could  learn  to  drive  better,  if  my 
teachers  would  not  shout,  grab  the  wheel,  scream  with  fear,  or 
stomp  the  brake  pedal  when  I  am  trying  to  manipulate  the  man- 
made  vehicle. 


PART  VI 


Making 
Better  Sense 


Making  Better  Sense 


No  matter  how  correctly  a  person  uses  grammar  and  words,  no 
matter  how  well  he  punctuates,  no  matter  how  closely  he  follows 
the  conventions  of  writing,  and  no  matter  how  felicitous  his  style, 
what  he  puts  on  paper  is  seldom  effective  or  worth  while  unless  it 
shows  an  understanding  of  how  language  communicates  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  general  principles  in  logical  thinking. 

The  problem  of  meaning  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  physical  sym- 
bols of  a  language  are  finite  and  can  be  described  in  physical  terms, 
but  meaning  must  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  thought.  The 
problem  of  meaning  is  therefore  complicated  by  the  problems  of 
thought.  Matters  in  the  realm  of  thought  strongly  resist  definition 
and  are  subject  to  diversities  in  personal  experience,  differences  in 
mental  ability,  and  variations  in  education  and  social  environment. 
The  field  of  study  that  deals  primarily  with  meaning  is  semantics. 
At  present,  this  study  is  within  the  realm  of  philosophy  rather  than 
in  that  of  descriptive  science.  Like  the  formal  aspect  of  language, 
the  communicative  aspect  of  language  has  been  studied  consider- 
ably during  the  past  few  years.  Chapter  16  presents  some  of  the 
findings  in  semantics  which  are  most  pertinent  to  writers  and 
readers. 

Chapter  17,  the  final  chapter  in  this  Part,  deals  with  common 
logic,  which  is  also  within  the  realm  of  philosophy.  The  logical 
principles  presented  there  come  from  traditional  logic  rather  than 
from  the  newer  mathematical  logic,  which  requires  a  considerable 
background  in  mathematics.  These  principles  apply  generally  to 
the  conduct  of  everyday  affairs,  including  the  expression  of  ideas. 
They  therefore  have  a  wider  application  than  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. With  a  few  exceptions,  any  use  of  language  which  does 
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not  conform  to  logical  principles  is  likely  to  be  unconvincing.  In 
fact  it  may  be  detrimental  to  its  own  cause,  for  any  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  common  rules  for  reporting  facts  and  for  developing 
arguments  is  likely  to  offend  a  critical  reader. 

The  exception  to  the  requirement  of  sound  reasoning  which  is 
most  pertinent  to  ordinary  uses  of  language  is  persuasion  by  means 
of  language.  Motivation  is  not  always  based  on  reason,  as  adver- 
tising and  politics  demonstrate,  but  there  are  general  principles  in 
persuasion  which  have  some  connection  with  logic.  A  person  who 
wishes  to  influence  human  behavior  and  who  wishes  to  recognize 
the  attempts  of  others  to  influence  him  should  know  something 
of  these  principles. 

In  general,  then,  these  chapters  deal  with  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual maturity,  and  no  one  can  write  with  more  maturity  than 
he  has  been  able  to  achieve. 
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CHAPTER  16 


Language 

and 
Meaning 


In  an  earlier  chapter,  the  point  is  made  that  a  language — any 
language — is  a  system  of  symbols — that  is,  it  is  a  system  in  which 
physically  perceptible  items  represent  and  transmit  what  we  loosely 
call  information.  We  are  all  familiar  with  symbols.  Suppose  a  man 
is  wearing  a  fraternity  pin.  The  display  of  this  pin  gives  certain  in- 
formation about  him,  and  this  information  will  affect  the  attitude 
of  others  toward  him.  But  if  a  girl  wears  a  fraternity  pin,  somewhat 
different  information  is  given.  These  pins  are  therefore  symbols, 
giving  information;  and  their  position — who  wears  them — may  or 
may  not  give  additional  information.  Now  the  symbols  in  language 
are  auditory;  one  hears  them;  but  there  may,  of  course,  be  an  auxil- 
iary device  for  making  visual  symbols  to  represent,  in  part,  the 
auditory  symbols.  Moreover,  the  symbols  in  a  language  work  to- 
gether in  a  complex  system,  and  the  systematic  relationships  are 
part  of  the  symbolic  mechanism.  In  the  previous  chapters,  the  pri- 
mary attention  has  been  on  the  forms,  the  physical  items  and  the 
rules  pertaining  to  them.  In  this  chapter,  the  primary  attention  is 
on  what  is  represented,  on  meaning,  broadly  defined. 
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Now,  the  meaning  of  a  linguistic  symbol,  word  or  other  symbol, 
is  a  matter  of  tacit  agreement  between  the  members  of  a  linguistic 
community — those  who  speak  the  same  language.  Language  is  not 
based  on  any  true,  real,  or  natural  association  between  symbol  and 
what  is  symbolized;  otherwise  we  would  expect  languages  to  be 
much  more  similar  than  they  are.  The  meaning  of  a  word,  or  other 
linguistic  symbol,  is  instead  a  purely  conventional  value  that  de- 
rives from  a  common  desire  to  communicate  and  a  common  neces- 
sity to  use  the  symbols  of  the  language  in  a  reasonably  uniform 
manner.  In  other  words,  the  items  in  a  language  do  not  have  a 
meaning  set  by  nature  or  controlled  by  a  universal  logic;  they 
mean  only  what  a  particular  group  of  people  take  them  to  mean 
at  a  particular  time.  Both  the  symbols  and  their  meanings  are  sub- 
ject to  change. 

Our  word  sincere  recalls  an  old  Roman  practice  of  covering  de- 
fects in  an  article  with  wax.  If  the  trader  wished  to  certify  that 
his  articles  were  without  such  concealed  blemishes,  he  would  say 
that  they  were  sine  cera,  without  wax.  In  early  English,  a  com- 
pound word  made  from  these  elements  was  used  to  mean  "pure, 
unadulterated,"  and  its  present  meaning  results  from  a  gradual 
shift  from  this  earlier  meaning.  Today,  of  course,  no  one  would  ad- 
vertise coffee  or  milk  as  "sincere,"  for  its  present  meaning  would 
not  apply. 

We  know  that  meanings  are  conventional  rather  than  natural  be- 
cause the  manner  of  conveying  meaning  differs  from  one  language 
to  another.  One  can  hardly  insist  that  "reason"  determines  gram- 
mar if  he  understands  the  implications  of  differences  in  linguistic 
systems.  For  instance,  the  recognition  of  subject  and  complement 
is  based  on  word  order  in  English  and  on  inflection  in  Latin.  Thus: 

The  man  carried  the  boy. 

Vir  puerum  portabat.  Or:  Puerum  vir  portabat. 

The  boy  loves  the  man. 

Puer  virum  amat.  Or:  Virum  puer  amat. 

Moreover,  the  Frenchman's  chien  is  just  as  good  a  word  and  just 
as  natural  a  symbol  for  the  animal  as  the  English  dog  or  the  Span- 
ish perro — no  more,  no  less. 

In  discussions  of  linguistic  meaning,  the  linguistic  item  itself  is 
often  called  the  symbol,  as  here,  and  the  nonlinguistic  object  or 
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concept  (for  chien,  dog,  and  perm,  the  animal  itself)  is  often 
called  the  referent. 

i:  Grammar  and  Meaning 

One  of  the  special  characteristics  of  English  as  a  language  is  the 
great  part  that  grammar  plays  in  differentiating  the  meanings  of 
words.  Thus  room  is  simply  a  known  sequence  of  letters  or  of 
sounds  until  its  grammatical  category  is  indicated.  But  in  "a  large 
room/'  or  in  "plenty  of  room/'  or  in  "they  room  here"  it  be- 
comes one  of  three  symbols,  each  with  a  different  meaning.  A 
further  example  is  have.  Compare  the  following,  noting  the  gram- 
matical contexts  after  have: 

I  have  a  car. 

I  have  seen  him. 

I  have  the  barn  painted  every  year. 

I  have  to  see  him. 

Speech  is  a  bit  more  informative,  for  the  symbols  written  have  are 
not  all  pronounced  the  same  way,  but  in  writing  it  is  the  gram- 
matical context  which  differentiates. 

English,  like  most  languages,  has  items  which  we  call  nouns  and 
items  which  we  call  verbs;  but,  as  with  room,  the  difference  is  some- 
times shown  by  grammatical  devices  accompanying  the  items  rather 
than  by  the  items  themselves.  In  general,  we  use  nouns  to  give  the 
topics  or  subjects  of  our  discourse  and  verbs  to  advance  information 
about  them.  The  typical  unit  of  expression  in  English  is  thus  a 
combination  of  noun  and  verb,  with  or  without  appendages — a 
unit  which  we  are  calling  a  discourse  sentence.  But  if  we  define 
nouns,  verbs,  or  sentences  by  reference  to  their  meaning,  we  run 
into  difficulty.  To  say  that  a  noun  is  a  word  that  signifies  a  person, 
place,  or  thing  begs  the  question,  for  the  only  way  we  can  define 
"thing"  is  to  say  that  whatever  a  noun  signifies  is  a  thing.  Take, 
for  example,  lightning.  English  disposes  us  to  regard  the  visible  re- 
sult of  the  electrical  action  as  an  event  about  which  statements 
can  be  made — as  in  "the  lightning  came  often."  But  in  some  lan- 
guages the  nearest  equivalent  word  is  a  verb — as  in  "it  lightnings 
often."  Thus,  the  way  we  interpret  what  we  see  is,  at  least  in  part, 
affected  by  our  language. 

The  definition  of  a  sentence  by  meaning  is  likewise  difficult. 
Compare  the  following: 
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After  John  finished  studying,  he  went  to  a  show. 
John  finished  studying.  Then  he  went  to  a  show. 

The  decision  that  the  content  of  one  line  is  a  single  complete  unit 
of  thought  and  that  the  content  of  the  other  is  two  complete 
units  of  thought  is  certainly  not  based  on  what  John  did.  What  we 
do,  of  course,  is  note  that  one  line  is  a  single  grammatical  unit — a 
single  sentence — and  that  the  other  is  two.  From  that  information 
we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  "thoughts."  When 
we  express  a  thought  continuum  in  language,  we  indicate  our  inten- 
tions as  to  the  division  and  relative  importance  of  the  elements  in 
the  continuum  by  the  grammatical  patterns  which  we  use  to  express 
the  thought  continuum.  We  must  make  such  decisions,  whether  we 
think  about  them  consciously  or  not,  whenever  we  express  thought 
in  language.  The  grammatical  divisions  are  part  of  the  mechanics 
of  expression,  and  we  must  make  divisions  of  some  sort  in  order 
to  say  anything  at  all. 

If  we  required  a  different  noun  to  identify  everything  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  statement,  the  vocabulary  would  be  too 
large  to  be  practicable.  The  list  of  nouns  would  be  an  inventory 
of  all  the  objects,  concepts,  actions,  etc.,  in  common  experience. 
Each  house  of  a  different  shape  and  color  would  require  a  different 
term.  What  we  actually  do  is  have  some  rather  general  terms,  like 
house,  and  some  that  are  more  specific,  like  hut,  cottage,  and  man- 
sion. Then,  to  supplement  these  terms,  we  have  words  which  at- 
tribute special  characteristics  to  the  referents  of  other  words — for 
example,  brown  house,  small  cottage,  etc.  And  the  attributive  words 
(modifiers)  can  be  used  with  any  of  the  terms,  so  long  as  the 
referents  are  compatible — for  example,  small  house,  brown  cottage, 
etc. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  typical  use  of  adjectives  with  nouns. 
A  similar  relationship  exists  in  English  between  most  verbs  and 
most  adverbs.  Many  verbs  symbolize  an  action.  This  action  can  be 
performed  in  a  certain  manner  (slowly),  at  a  certain  time  (today), 
and  at  a  certain  place  (here).  Other  limiting  conditions  can  also 
be  specified — by  such  words  as  probably,  usually,  often,  downward, 
normally,  etc. 

Languages,  or  rather  linguistic  communities,  do  not  always  make 
the  same  identification  groupings  in  their  contact  with  the  non- 
linguistic  world.  In  Spanish,  for  example,  banco  symbolizes  both  a 
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place  to  sit  (bench)  and  a  place  to  keep  money.  The  corresponding 
term  in  English  symbolizes  a  shore  of  a  stream  and  a  place  to  keep 
money.  English  has  the  one  word  snow  with  adjectival  plus  noun 
combinations  for  falling  snow,  fallen  snow,  and  melting  snow.  For 
these  and  other  types  of  snow  Eskimo  has  separate  words  which  are 
not  even  similar  to  each  other.  This  fact  is  somewhat  parallel  to 
the  existence  in  English  of  rain,  drizzle,  shower,  and  downpour — 
all  terms  for  water  falling  from  clouds.  Some  other  language  might 
have  one  word  for  such  falling  water,  and  use  adjectives  for  distinc- 
tions similar  to  those  made  by  these  single  words. 

The  correlations  between  types  of  meaning  and  word-classes  in 
grammar  do  not  justify  defining  word-classes  by  meanings.  To  do 
so  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Once  the  grammatical  classes  in 
English  have  been  properly  derived,  we  see  that  there  is  some  con- 
gruency  between  grammatical  forms  and  meaning  sets;  otherwise, 
a  vital  part  of  the  system  would  be  missing.  The  language  would 
not  be  efficient.  But  we  must  find  the  grammatical  elements  which 
the  tangible  symbols  differentiate  before  we  know  what  meaning 
elements  to  look  for — what  unique  symbolization  out  of  all  pos- 
sible symbolizations  is  found  in  the  language  under  consideration. 
Matters  such  as  these  seldom  concern  the  person  using  the  lan- 
guage. He  accepts  the  conventions  of  his  linguistic  environment — 
his  language — much  as  he  accepts  other  aspects  of  his  cultural  en- 
vironment. 

There  are  two  factors  which  make  this  point  worth  knowing.  One 
is  that  a  common  but  misleading  approach  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  through  meanings  to  forms,  as  though  meanings  have  a 
universality  which  they  do  not.  The  other  is  that  one  of  the  general 
values  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  ability  to  look  behind  the  ob- 
vious— to  examine  what  common  society  takes  for  granted — as  the 
Greeks  did.  There  are  practical  implications  too.  If  one  sees  his 
language  as  only  one  of  the  possible  languages,  if  he  sees  the  way 
his  language  expresses  reality — whatever  reality  is — as  but  one  of 
the  possible  ways  to  express  it,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  controlled 
unwittingly  by  those  who  manipulate  language  so  as  to  exercise 
control — whether  they  be  philosophers,  politicians,  poets,  or  ad- 
vertising men.  One  is  less  likely  to  be  exasperated  by  the  perverse 
way  things  are  said  in  other  languages;  he  is  better  prepared  men- 
tally to  learn  other  languages. 
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2:  Vocabulary  and  Meaning 

The  effectiveness  with  which  one  can  use  English  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  command  he  has  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  for  practically  all  native  speakers  have  a  nearly  complete 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary — its  pronouns,  modals, 
connectives,  and  so  on.  This  section  takes  up  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  acquiring  a  command  of  words  in  the  four  largest 
classes,  and  the  statements  made  in  it  about  words  apply  particu- 
larly to  those  in  these  four  classes. 

S.  I.  Hayakawa  has  popularized  a  comparison  of  words  and 
meanings,  of  symbols  and  referents,  with  maps  and  territories.  A 
word  is  a  "map";  its  meaning  is  the  "territory"  which  the  map  rep- 
resents. This  analogy  is  a  very  good  one,  although  it  does  not 
cover  the  matter  entirely.  The  force  of  the  analogy  is  in  the  fact 
that  a  map  is  merely  an  abstraction  of  the  territory  which  it  repre- 
sents. Maps  are  drawn  with  different  degrees  of  detail,  but  no 
map  exactly  reproduces  the  territory.  Thus,  the  word  is  not  the 
thing;  the  symbol  is  only  a  symbol,  not  the  referent  itself;  the  com- 
bination of  letters  r-o-s-e  is  not  the  flower.  A  word  conveys  both 
more  than  its  referent  and  less  than  it.  The  word  rose  may  carry 
with  it  associations  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  tell  the  number  of  the  rose's  petals  or  its  size  or  color, 
nor  does  it  smell  the  same.  But  since  the  word  is  the  symbol  for 
the  flower,  it  may  evoke  some  part  of  what  the  flower  evokes. 

2a.  Denotation  and  Connotation 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  meaning  of  an  individual 
word  into  two  parts — denotation  and  connotation.  The  particular, 
publicly  recognized  referent  of  a  word  is  its  denotation.  The  sum 
of  all  the  associations  which  a  word  suggests,  either  to  the  public 
or  to  a  single  individual,  is  its  connotation.  Thus  turpentine  refers 
to  a  liquid  whose  chemical  composition  can  be  analyzed.  When 
someone  specifies  it  as  a  cleaning  fluid,  a  person  with  paint  on  his 
hands  knows  what  to  use.  The  liquid  is  the  referent  of  the  symbol; 
this  identification  is  denotative  meaning. 

In  this  case,  we  can  associate  the  word  and  its  denotation  by 
simply  pointing  to  something.  But  some  words  derive  their  denota- 
tion from  an  implicit  agreement  to  use  the  term  for  something 
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which  is  expressed  in  other  words.  The  term  novel,  for  example,  is 
used  to  identify  a  kind  of  long  story  that  has  certain  specific  charac- 
teristics. In  most  instances,  we  are  not  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
particular  literary  product  is  a  novel,  but  there  are  some  long  imagi- 
native narratives  whose  status  is  in  doubt,  for  instance,  Malory's 
Morte  D' Arthur.  One  man  may  call  it  a  novel,  and  another  may 
dispute  his  use  of  the  label.  The  denotation  of  such  a  term  is  a 
matter  of  definition,  and  the  exactness  of  its  use  is  dependent  on 
the  exactness  with  which  its  referent  can  be  defined  in  words. 

A  word's  connotation  is  an  extension  of  the  denotation.  Thus 
the  word  mother  has  taken  on  so  many  associations  which  go  be- 
yond the  physical  fact  of  maternity  that  a  new  word  momism  has 
been  coined  to  symbolize  one  set  of  these  associations.  In  general, 
the  connotation  of  mother  is  good,  that  of  momism  is  not.  A  man 
who  is  very  reluctant  to  part  with  money  may  be  called  frugal  or 
stingy,  depending  on  what  we  think  of  his  reluctance.  Almost  any 
type  of  persuasive  writing  exploits  connotative  meanings. 

2b.  Climates  of  Opinion 

The  general  community  which  uses  English  contains  a 
number  of  smaller  and  interlocking  communities  whose  use  of 
the  language  differs  slightly  from  the  use  which  other  communities 
make  of  it.  If  one's  family  background  is  that  of  what  we  loosely 
call  "big  business,"  he  interprets  some  words  differently  from  the 
way  someone  in  a  labor  union  would  interpret  them.  Two  people 
with  such  diverse  backgrounds  are  likely  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
discussing  issues  involving  management  and  labor,  but  one  can 
talk  with  another  union  man  and  the  other  can  talk  with  another 
businessman  with  a  better  understanding.  A  businessman  from 
a  town  in  the  Far  West  will  have  little  trouble  talking  with  a  per- 
son from  a  similar  social  background  in  Atlanta  about  business,  but 
he  is  likely  to  find  that  he  cannot  discuss  segregation  with  the  same 
ease  and  mutual  understanding.  Carl  Becker  called  such  areas  of 
mutual  understanding  "climates  of  opinion"  in  an  essay  with  that 
title. 

These  climates  of  opinion  are  usually  so  subtle  yet  pervasive  that 
we  are  often  not  aware  that  our  climate  is  not  everyone's  climate. 
We  become  aware  of  the  biases  given  by  our  associations  by  be- 
coming aware  of  the  opinions  derived  from  other  associations. 
There  is  really  no  other  way.  When  one  discusses  a  subject,  he 
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must  know  whether  the  interpretation  of  words  he  gets  from  his 
background  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  audience.  If  he  wants  his 
audience  to  understand  him — and  who  doesn't — he  must  use 
words  as  the  audience  expects  them  to  be  used,  or  he  must  give 
the  audience  explicit  warning  when  he  is  using  a  word  in  some 
restricted  way. 

2C.  Frame  of  Reference 

If  one  looks  in  a  dictionary,  he  will  see  that  many  words 
have  special  meanings  in  special  fields.  Even  a  common  word  like 
sleep  has  a  certain  technical  meaning  in  botany — the  tendency  of 
the  petals  or  leaves  of  a  plant  to  assume  a  different  position  at 
night.  Thus,  in  the  frame  of  reference  of  botany,  this  word  has  a 
slightly  different  meaning  than  it  has  in  the  frame  of  reference 
of  animal  activity.  When  a  linguist  talks  about  linguistic  analysis, 
he  refers  to  the  discovery  and  classification  of  the  items  in  the  lan- 
guage according  to  differences  in  form,  position,  function,  and  so 
on.  A  philosopher  may  refer  to  a  study  of  how  these  items  are  re- 
lated to  what  the  language  symbolizes  or  fails  to  symbolize. 

Even  if  one  is  not  writing  about  a  technical  field,  he  has  to  be 
on  guard.  If  one  says  something  about  goals,  he  must  let  the  reader 
know  whether  he  is  referring  to  basketball,  football,  hockey,  the 
expected  result  from  a  course  of  action,  or  even  the  general  expecta- 
tions from  living.  Ordinarily  one  does  this  without  any  special 
attention,  but  the  necessity  to  do  so  is  one  more  thing  that  a 
writer  must  keep  somewhere  in  his  mind. 

2d.  Semantic  Arguments 

The  previous  sections  describe  a  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage which  permits  arguments  without  disagreements.  That  is, 
people  who  actually  hold  similar  views  about  situations  and  issues 
may  dispute  with  each  other  because  they  do  not  hold  similar 
views  about  the  meanings  of  key  words.  Such  arguments  are  called 
semantic  arguments.  This  kind  of  misunderstanding  can  often  be 
avoided  if  the  speaker  or  writer  will  define  his  key  terms;  at  least 
the  points  actually  in  dispute  can  often  be  clarified. 

There  are  many  people  who  look  on  science  as  a  favorable  term. 
Such  people  will  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  whatever  can  be  la- 
beled by  this  term.  Advertising  men  know  this — hence  all  the 
parodies  of  scientific  tests  one  sees  on  television.  Practitioners  in 
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certain  fields  like  to  claim  that  their  fields  are  science.  Other  peo- 
ple dispute  the  claims.  If  one  insists  that  only  such  fields  as  chemis- 
try, physics,  and  astronomy  are  sciences — because  measurements 
and  predictions  in  them  seem  to  be  exact  and  uniform — he  may 
not  agree  that  studies  of  human  behavior  are  sciences.  But  he  will 
agree  if  he  accepts  another  definition — namely,  that  a  science  is 
"a  branch  of  knowledge  or  study  dealing  with  a  body  of  facts  or 
truths  systematically  ordered  and  demonstrating  the  operation  of 
general  laws."  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  linguistics,  psychology, 
and  sociology  have  accumulated  facts  and  formulated  some  general 
laws,  even  though  they  may  not  have  explored  their  respective 
areas  as  fully  as  we  might  wish.  Arguments  as  to  whether  they  are 
sciences  or  not  are  semantic  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  semanticists  have 
made  is  the  demonstration  of  how  often  our  failures  to  agree  result 
from  semantic  difficulties — from  differences  in  our  understanding 
of  terms.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  all  disagreement  will 
disappear  if  only  we  can  understand  each  other  better,  or  if  we  re- 
fine meanings  so  that  all  terms  can  be  verified  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction. The  semantic  difficulty  is  inherent  in  language,  and  no 
amount  of  effort  or  good  will  can  eliminate  it.  We  cannot  fill  up 
the  chasm  or  pretend  that  it  isn't  there.  We  can  only  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  fall  into  it. 

2e.  Semantic  Networks 

By  this  time  it  should  be  clear  that  many  words  have  more 
than  one  meaning.  Some  people  consider  this  to  be  a  defect  of 
the  language — a  potential  source  of  confusion.  To  some  extent 
it  is,  but  when  words  are  used  together,  they  help  refine  each  other's 
meanings.  For  example,  let's  look  a  moment  at  assert,  as  in  "Jack 
was  quick  to  assert  his  rights."  This  word  commonly  implies 
speech.  We  may  think  at  first  that  Jack  is  quick  to  tell  people  what 
he  regards  to  be  his  rights.  Then  we  read  further  and  learn  that 
Jack  actually  says  nothing  about  his  rights,  as  such.  We  go  back  to 
our  dictionary  and  learn  that  the  word  can  also  mean  "maintain," 
and  if  we  pursue  this  word,  we  find  that  maintain  can  mean  "keep 
in  sustenance"  as  well  as  to  "defend  or  insist  on."  But  since  rights 
do  not  require  food  and  drink,  we  take  the  second  meaning  and 
conclude  that  Jack  is  quick  to  see  that  his  rights  are  observed.  But 
observed  does  not  here  mean  "seen";  it  means  "respected."  And 
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respected  does  not  always  mean  "treated  with  honor";  it  may,  and 
often  does,  mean  "complied  with." 

The  English  vocabulary  thus  provides  a  great  many  semantic  net- 
works. More  than  one  verbal  route  is  available — one  of  the  marvel- 
ous things  about  language.  When  a  particular  key  word  has  been 
chosen,  a  kind  of  switch  has  been  thrown.  The  choice  of  later  words 
is  not  entirely  free,  even  among  words  nearly  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing. Moreover,  the  earlier  key  word  helps  the  reader  interpret  the 
later  word,  helps  him  select  the  appropriate  one  of  its  possible 
meanings.  There  is  an  exercise  on  pages  266-67  designed  to  give 
practice  in  selecting  and  following  verbal  routes.  If  the  network  as- 
pect of  meaning  is  not  clear,  turn  to  that  exercise  for  more  examples. 

One  of  the  profitable  games  that  can  be  played  with  a  dictionary 
is  the  discovery  of  semantic  clusters — sets  of  words  with  similar 
meanings  but  with  somewhat  different  ties  to  other  words.  The 
following  chart  shows  what  one  can  develop  by  starting  with 
"give  up." 

give  up 

abandon 
resign 
submit 
yield 
abdicate 

— a  throne 

— a  position  of  power 
renounce 

repudiate 
cast  off 
disclaim 
relinquish 

withdraw  from 

desist  from 

cede 

waive 

forego 

quit 

discontinue 

discharge  an  obligation 

have  done  with 
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leave 

depart  from 

desert 

allow  to  remain 

cease  from 
surrender 
yield 

— payment 

give  up  to  superior 

— argument 

— power 
submit 

— in  compliance  with 

— in  obedience  to 

— to  treatment  for 

— to  something  to  be  undergone 

succumb 

relent 

defer 

— to  opinion 
— to  authority 
— to  wishes 

— as  a  prisoner 
capitulate 
release 
turn  loose 

2L  Exactness  in  Vocabulary 

Words  vary  considerably  in  the  narrowness  of  their  mean- 
ing. For  example,  move  includes  in  its  meaning  progress  from  one 
place  to  another  by  running,  walking,  striding,  limping,  stagger- 
ing, or  slinking,  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  actions  included 
in  the  word  move. 

If  one  wishes  to  offer  someone  a  ride,  he  need  only  say,  or 
imply,  that  he  has  a  suitable  vehicle.  He  need  not  tell  its  age,  its 
color,  or  his  equity  in  it.  In  fact,  one  who  insists  on  being  more 
precise  or  in  giving  more  details  than  the  situation  requires  is  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  pedantic  or  boring — and  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two.  There  is,  nowadays,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
plain  talk  and  the  superior  virtue  of  short  words.  Like  other  advice 
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on  the  use  of  language,  this  is  to  be  used  with  discretion.  For  some 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  a  man  is  good.  If  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  favorable  report,  one  should  not  delay  or  complicate 
the  report  by  irrelevant  details.  If  one  just  wishes  to  agree,  he 
should  not  fog  up  the  agreement  by  saying  "after  exhaustive  in- 
quiry and  thorough  meditation  I  am  constrained  to  respond  in  the 
affirmative."  This  sort  of  thing  is  tedious;  one  should  not  write 
this  way  unless  he  really  wants  to  be  regarded  as  a  stuffed  shirt. 

At  the  same  time,  one  should  have  the  vocabulary  resources  to 
be  as  exact  and  as  sharply  precise  as  the  occasion  demands.  If  one 
wants  to  say  that  the  man  is  good  because  he  is  energetic,  he 
should  do  so  in  a  well-chosen  word.  If  the  reader  would  like  to 
know  whether  a  report  is  based  on  a  complete  exploration  of  all 
the  data,  he  should  be  told  that  someone  has  inquired  exhaustively. 
One  solid  word  like  exhaustively  is  better  than  "all  the  evidence 
which  bears  on  the  problem."  Get  the  idea  out,  and  move  on  to 
other  matters. 

There  is  no  special  virtue  to  long  words  or  to  short  words,  as 
such.  Both  exist;  both  have  their  usefulness,  or  they  would  not 
exist.  Use  both  kinds,  each  in  its  proper  place. 

Someone  once  published  a  book  full  of  ways  to  say  very.  Most 
basic  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  English  in  many  ways,  with  many 
shades  of  meaning,  and  with  many  degrees  of  exactness.  Following 
is  a  table  for  good.  Try  to  make  a  similar  one  for,  say,  bad. 

This  is  good. 

excellent,  admirable,  choice,  praiseworthy,  meritorious 

beneficial,  useful,  advantageous 

profitable,  lucrative,  gainful 

opportune,  timely,  seasonable 

seemly,  proper,  appropriate 

wise,  prudent,  sensible,  sane,  judicious 

His  behavior  is  good. 

friendly,  amiable,  genial,  congenial,  pleasant,  obliging,  kindly, 
good-tempered,  affable 

generous,  liberal,  lavish,  magnanimous 

courteous,  gracious,  urbane,  civil,  tactful,  polite,  suave,  deb- 
onair, cultivated,  deferential,  sophisticated 

benevolent,  kind,  charitable 
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He  is  good, 
strong 

tough,  brawny,  muscular 

firm,  steady,  stable,  steadfast,  staunch,  determined,  tena- 
cious, persistent,  stalwart,  resolute 

confident,  sure,  assured,  self-reliant 

valiant,  brave,  intrepid,  dauntless,  courageous 

virile,  vigorous,  ardent,  zealous,  forceful,  manly 
energetic,  brisk,  keen,  industrious,  enterprising,  diligent 
skillful 

versatile,  dexterous,  gifted,  adept,  adaptable,  astute,  re- 
sourceful 

competent,  effective,  skilled,  capable,  efficient 

nimble,  adroit,  agile,  facile,  alert 

clever,  shrewd,  wily,  crafty,  ingenious 
careful 

cautious,  watchful,  discreet,  sensible,  conservative 

judicious,  politic,  sage,  prudent,  reserved 

punctilious,  meticulous,  scrupulous 
honest 

true,  genuine,  upright,  irreproachable,  reliable,  sound 

sincere,  open,  frank,  candid,  outspoken,  veracious,  truth- 
ful 

Not  one  of  these  words  is  the  exact,  substitutable  equivalent  of 
any  other  word.  "He  is  skillful"  expresses  a  rather  general  concept 
which  includes  the  more  specific  attributes  listed  under  skillful. 
This  is  often  what  is  best — what  the  occasion  requires.  Each  of 
the  four  groups  under  skillful  applies  to  a  somewhat  different  kind 
or  quality  of  skill.  Then,  within  the  last  set,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  slight  difference  in  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Ingenuity  is  a  kind 
of  cleverness,  and  both  are  generally  considered  to  be  commenda- 
ble traits.  Some  men,  but  not  all,  will  be  complimented  if  they  are 
called  shrewd  and  will  sue  if  they  are  called  wily.  Like  wily,  crafty 
now  has  some  implication  of  deceit,  but  it  is  not  so  offensive  a 
label.  In  earlier  English  it  did  not  have  this  implication. 

3:  Special  Kinds  of  Meaning 

3a.  Judgment  Meaning 

One  can  usually  start  an  argument  by  bringing  up  one  of 
the  following  questions  and  then  taking  either  side. 
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Does  a  "Right  to  Work"  law  give  an  industrial  worker  a  right  to 
work? 

Is  a  "Fair  Trade"  law  a  law  promoting  fair  trade? 

Does  a  "Committee  for  Constitutional  Government"  work  for 
government  according  to  the  constitution? 

Is  an  industrial  tycoon  the  same  as  an  economic  royalist? 

Is  a  labor  leader  the  same  as  a  labor  boss? 

These  questions  contain  labels  which  illustrate  a  use  of  language 
to  express  a  judgment  without  giving  information — except  as  the 
opinion  is  itself  information.  Poets,  politicians,  and  advertising 
men  all  utilize  this  characteristic  of  language.  One  of  the  most 
masterly  examples  of  exploiting  this  aspect  of  language  is  the 
famous  speech  of  Mark  Antony  to  the  crowd  in  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar.  Compare  Mark  Antony's  first  word,  "Friends/'  with 
Brutus's  "Romans."  In  every  campaign,  politicians  seek  to  attach 
labels  that  contain  a  judgment  on  candidates,  issues,  and  proposals. 
Everyone  favors  a  plan,  disapproves  of  a  scheme;  and  when  the 
plan  is  a  "judicious  program  for  sound  achievement"  rather  than  a 
"crackpot  hodgepodge  of  radical  and  theoretical  nonsense,"  a  great 
many  people  will  look  no  further.  The  judgment  is  accepted  and 
the  campaign  is  won.  People  wish  to  align  themselves  with  "healthy 
progress";  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "abandon- 
ment of  the  principles  which  have  made  our  country  great." 

Following  is  a  list  of  expressions  taken  from  newspapers  that  fur- 
ther illustrate  this  use  of  language.  Anyone  could  make  a  list  just  as 
long  in  less  than  a  week  by  looking  at  the  editorial  page  and  ad- 
vertising columns  of  his  local  paper. 

a  group  of  men  with  vision  and  indomitable  courage 

the  heroic  fight 

the  shrill,  hysterical  tone  in  the  utterances 

despite  the  ridicule,  bitter,  and  as  the  event  proved,  unsound  at- 
tacks 

babble  of  the  scientific  community 

ole  doc  Truman 

a  blood-stained  valentine  to 

amazing  record  of  intimidation  illustrating  the  new  Hitler  tech- 
nique 

a  technique  of  revenge  by  investigation,  or  threat,  retaliation,  and 
political  blackmail 

particularly  sinister 
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old  and  extremely  unsavory  machine,  once  dominated  by  the  late 
Al  Capone 

providing  gravy  for  pollsters  and  professors  in  search  of  paid  re- 
search 

labor-leader  alliances,  his  partisan  speeches  and  extremely  practical 
political  friends 

the  petulant  piping  of  self-styled  liberals 

the  dark  and  fetid  bureaucratic  jungles  that  line  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac 

What  use  a  writer  makes  of  such  language  depends  on  his  pur- 
pose and  his  estimate  of  his  audience.  There  are,  of  course,  people 
who  will  accept  the  judgment  implied  by  the  word  as  fact,  espe- 
cially if  the  author  is  someone  they  generally  agree  with,  and  they 
may  even  accept  it  if  they  see  the  language  in  what  they  consider  to 
be  a  respectable  place.  There  are  other  people  who  already  agree 
with  what  the  author  is  saying,  and  they  rejoice  in  reading  their 
thoughts  in  better  language  than  they  can  command.  When  such 
language  is  used,  therefore,  the  author  is,  in  effect,  writing  to  two 
groups — the  gullible  and  the  convinced. 

However,  if  one  is  trying  to  reach  a  suspicious,  critical,  or  even 
a  sophisticated  audience,  he  should  not  use  words  that  are  primarily 
judgmental  unless  he  has  previously  established  the  judgments  with 
sound  evidence.  There  is  further  discussion  on  this  point  in  the 
section  on  persuasion. 

In  fact,  a  cautious  and  perceptive  reader  may  actually  be  repelled 
by  a  style  that  is  heavily  charged  with  judgment  words — when  he 
disagrees  with  the  judgments.  If  he  agrees  with  them,  he  derives  a 
good  bit  of  satisfaction  from  them.  Language  of  this  kind  may  pro- 
vide the  reader  with  an  emotional  release.  He  is  able  to  enjoy, 
vicariously,  the  pleasure  of  telling  people  off  whom  he  dislikes,  or 
of  saying  with  great  vigor  what  he  would  like  to  say  if  he  had  the 
ability.  For  this  reason,  he  reads  those  columnists  who  "give  'em 
hell"  when  he  agrees  with  them.  And,  with  due  regard  for  his 
blood  pressure  and  digestion,  he  avoids  those  who  express  opposing 
views  in  a  similar  kind  of  language.  Reading  and  listening,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  less  a  search  for  information  than  a  search 
for  consolation  or  for  the  bolstering  of  self-esteem. 

Do  not  feel,  however,  that  such  a  tactical  use  of  emotional  lan- 
guage is  necessarily  bad.  There  are  many  worthy  causes,  and  there 
are  many  occasions  which  bring  people  together  to  listen  to  what 
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they  believe  already.  We  do  not  always  read  or  listen  just  to  be  in- 
formed. Who  has  learned  anything  new  or  profound  at  a  football 
rally  or  a  fund-raising  dinner?  And  who  cares?  Politicians,  salesmen, 
and  advertising  men  habitually  use  language  affectively. 

3b.  Ostensive  Meaning 

The  usual  way  in  which  things  are  said  in  expository  writing 
is  by  direct  statement.  The  author  puts  together  words  which  repre- 
sent the  information  he  is  trying  to  convey.  The  two  preceding 
sentences  illustrate  this  use  of  language.  However,  language  is  also 
used  in  other  ways  to  express  meaning.  One  of  these  methods  is  by 
presenting  an  illustration  or  example.  We  find  this  method  at  the 
bottom  of  much  serious  creative  literature.  Erskine  Caldwell, 
James  T.  Farrell,  and  John  Steinbeck  criticize  aspects  of  our 
social  order  in  some  of  their  stories  by  presenting  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  pressures  engendered  by  these  aspects.  Shakespeare  says 
so  much  about  human  nature  in  his  plays  that  we  consider  study  of 
them  an  important  ingredient  of  a  liberal  education.  This  type  of 
meaning  can  be  called  ostensive  meaning,  that  is,  meaning  by  ex- 
hibit or  demonstration. 

The  special  value  of  this  use  of  language  is  its  ability  to  express 
vividly  what  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  exact  statement  or  definition 
— and  would  be  much  duller  if  it  were  so  reduced.  Our  under- 
standing of  what  is  expressed  in  language  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a 
product  of  our  experience  with  the  words  in  the  language.  Con- 
sequently direct  statements  in  language  are  least  satisfactory  in  just 
those  areas  which  are  closely  related  to  personal  experience,  areas  in 
which  experience  may  not  be  uniform.  These  are  such  matters  as 
tastes,  morals,  religious  beliefs,  human  obligations,  and  the  effects 
on  us  of  how  we  deal  with  these  matters.  In  other  words,  language 
is  itself  precise  and  informative  in  direct  proportion  to  the  verifi- 
ability  of  the  concepts  which  it  conveys.  But  it  can  be  used  to 
dramatize  the  notions  we  wish  to  express,  even  though  these  no- 
tions are  not  capable  of  positive  verification. 

A  skillful  writer  knows  when  to  say  something  directly  and  when 
to  speak  in  parables.  He  uses  parables  when  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
direct  statements  would  be  sufficiently  vivid  or  would  be  uniformly 
interpreted.  When  people  have  different  backgrounds  of  experi- 
ence, one  can  often  speak  to  them  most  effectively  by  supplying 
them  with  a  background  of  experience  from  which  certain  con- 
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elusions  naturally  follow.  This  use  of  language  is  not  confined  to 
creative  literature.  Most  good  exposition  and  good  persuasion  con- 
tains some  examples.  One  should  be  able  to  draw  on  his  experi- 
ences for  stories  that  illustrate  abstract  ideas — and  should  never  let 
the  facts  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  a  good  story. 

3  c.  Figurative  Meaning 

Another  way  to  express  meaning  is  to  use  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  that  is,  to  make  use  of  partial  similarities  in  mean- 
ing. If  we  call  a  girl  a  flower,  we  do  not  mean  that  she  is  growing 
in  the  earth.  We  mean  that  she  has  qualities  of  beauty  which  we 
associate  with  flowers. 

Discreet  use  of  metaphor  and  simile — the  distinction  is  not  im- 
portant here — adds  vividness,  sparkle,  and  life  to  writing.  But 
there  are  two  dangers.  One  is  that  the  writer  or  his  reader  will  over- 
extend  the  figure.  A  great  French  student  of  language,  Gillieron, 
compared  a  language  to  a  living  organism.  His  point  was  that  use- 
less or  conflicting  parts  of  a  language  are  discarded  and  new  ones 
are  grown  to  replace  them.  As  a  figure,  this  analogy  was  fine,  but 
some  people  accepted  the  analogy  as  a  statement  of  full  equiva- 
lence. They  started  thinking  of  language  as  having  a  life  of  its  own, 
apart  from  the  pseudolife  it  has  as  the  creation  of  people,  and  in 
this  notion  and  its  corollaries  they  were  wrong. 

The  other  danger  is  in  mixing  figures  of  speech.  A  bit  of  humor 
in  a  theme  is  fine,  but  you  don't  want  teacher  to  laugh  as  you  have 
someone  "climb  the  ladder  of  success  on  a  wave  of  optimism"  or 
picture  someone  as  "ever  a  rolling  stone,  never  growing  roots  any- 
where." 

TRITE  LANGUAGE 

Figurative  language,  used  with  a  decent  restraint,  is  a  good  tool, 
but  its  effectiveness  is  directly  related  to  its  freshness.  If  a  figurative 
expression,  or  a  comparison,  or  a  catchy  phrase  of  any  kind  comes 
quickly  to  mind,  it  has  probably  come  just  as  quickly  to  the  mind  of 
others.  If  it  has,  it  is  trite — a  cliche.  Triteness  is  pretentious 
mediocrity — the  worst  kind.  Plain  language  is  never  trite.  It  may 
be  dull,  but  it  is  not  trite.  Unless  a  writer  has  something  better  than 
a  cliche,  he  should  use  clear  and  direct  expression,  and  depend  on 
the  worth  of  his  content  rather  than  on  the  spurious  cleverness  of 
his  style. 
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One  who  reads  very  little  is  unlikely  to  know  what  is  trite  and 
what  is  not.  The  list  given  below  is  typical,  not  exhaustive.  It 
indicates  the  kinds  of  expressions  that  are  likely  to  be  trite. 

as  luck  would  have  it  at  a  loss  for  words 

last  but  not  least  green  with  envy 

in  all  its  glory  words  cannot  express 

little  did  I  realize  cool  as  a  cucumber 

sober  as  a  judge  budding  genius 

ominous  silence  clinging  vine 

lend  a  helping  hand  no  cause  for  alarm 

food  for  thought  a  millstone  about  his  neck 

basked  in  the  lap  of  luxury        sold  like  hotcakes 

the  long  arm  of  the  law  too  funny  for  words 

where  angels  fear  to  tread  venture  a  suggestion 

thereby  hangs  a  tale  pleasing  prospect 

powers  that  be  sadder  but  wiser 

clear  as  crystal  it  stands  to  reason 

3d.  Shibboleth  Meaning 

According  to  Judges  12:6,  42,000  Ephramites  were  killed  be- 
cause they  could  not  say  shibboleth,  but  said  sibboleth  instead.  By 
this  pronunciation  of  the  initial  consonant,  they  told  the  Gileadites 
who  held  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  River  against  them  something 
about  themselves — that  they  were  Ephramites — and  the  informa- 
tion was  quite  literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  From  this  inci- 
dent, a  shibboleth  has  come  to  mean  a  peculiarity  of  language, 
dress,  or  the  like  which,  although  unimportant  in  itself,  serves  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  social  groups.  Thus  shibboleth  mean- 
ing is  here  the  information  which  a  given  usage  conveys  about  the 
person  using  it.  Actually,  our  total  use  of  language  tells  a  great 
deal  about  ourselves.  Our  climate  of  opinion  is  revealed  by  the 
meanings  we  give  to  certain  words,  our  ability  to  organize  and  to 
think  clearly  is  revealed  by  how  we  show  these  qualities  in  a  long 
discussion,  our  proficiency  in  language  is  shown  by  how  well  we 
select  words  and  constructions,  and  so  on.  But  here  shibboleth 
meaning  is  limited  to  the  regional  and  social  identification  given  by 
our  choice  of  linguistic  items — our  usage,  as  the  term  is  defined  on 
page  26. 

Our  writing  does  not  reveal  our  pronunciation — except  when  we 
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misspell — but  it  does  reveal  our  usage  in  vocabulary  and  grammar. 
Someone  who  carries  water  in  a  pail  probably  lives  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country  from  someone  who  carries  it  in  a  bucket. 
Someone  who  writes  "you  was  going"  rather  than  "you  were  go- 
ing/' or  "he  don't  know"  rather  than  "he  doesn't  know/'  invites 
people  to  draw  unfavorable  conclusions  about  his  social  back- 
ground. These  things  which  one  reveals  about  himself — quite  in- 
voluntarily— constitute  the  shibboleth  meanings  he  conveys.  It  is 
just  as  important,  perhaps  more  so,  to  convey  the  shibboleth  mean- 
ings, the  nonintentional  meanings,  that  impress  the  audience 
favorably  as  it  is  to  convey  intentional  meanings. 

When  one  is  writing  informally,  or  speaking  conversationally, 
some  flavor  of  regionalism  is  not  undesirable  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  communication,  but  formal  English  is  not  regional 
when  it  can  avoid  regionalisms.  There  are  some  differences  be- 
tween American  and  British  English  which  are  unavoidable,  but 
these  don't  count.  For  example,  an  American  will  say  hood  for 
what  an  Englishman  calls  a  bonnet,  truck  for  lorry,  and  hardware 
store  for  ironmonger's.  But  if  a  southeasterner  speaks  of  carrying  a 
girl  home  from  a  party,  someone  from  the  Midwest  might  not  real- 
ize that  both  may  have  walked.  If  someone  living  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  writes  about  camping  in  a  park,  an  easterner  will 
probably  think  he  spent  the  night  in  a  place  set  aside  for  public 
use  rather  than  in  a  high,  open  valley. 

These  are  matters  of  vocabulary  and  are  relatively  unimportant 
as  indicators  of  social  status,  but  matters  of  grammar  are  much 
more  significant,  for  their  shibboleth  meaning  is  primarily  social. 
One  cares  little  that  his  choice  of  a  few  words  shows  that  he  lives 
near  the  Great  Lakes,  but  he  probably  hopes  that  his  grammatical 
usage  marks  him  as  a  member  of  the  class  whose  usage  determines 
standard  English. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  cult  of  the  matter. 
Notions  of  taste  in  language  have  only  the  kind  of  stability  that 
notions  of  taste  in  clothing  have — and  there  is  even  some  similarity 
between  the  role  of  a  self-appointed  arbiter  of  usage  and  the  role 
of  a  fashion  designer.  About  150  years  ago,  dictionaries  recom- 
mended the  vowel  of  cat  for  ask,  half,  path,  can't  and  words  like 
them.  A  new  pronunciation,  a  vowel  rather  like  the  one  most  of  us 
use  in  not,  was  heartily  condemned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  an  ugly  cockneyism.  Nevertheless,  this  new  pronunciation  be- 
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came  the  standard  pronunciation  in  England  and  eastern  New 
England.  Within  a  short  time,  articles  were  being  written  to  con- 
tend that  the  new  vowel  was  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  old, 
and  it  was  being  cultivated  in  some  places  as  a  shibboleth  of  supe- 
rior culture.  It  is  still  given  in  one  major  dictionary,  although  the 
introduction  to  this  dictionary  explains  the  situation.  In  most  of 
this  country,  this  pronunciation,  the  "New  England  broad  a,"  is 
considered  to  be  an  affectation,  but  not,  as  it  was  about  1800,  a 
mark  of  lower-class  speech.  So  much  for  the  notion  that  one  pro- 
nunciation is  inherently  ugly,  or  pretty. 

The  folklore  aspects  of  shibboleth  meaning  do  not,  however, 
minimize  its  importance.  A  great  deal  of  our  adjustment  to  living 
with  people  in  social  groups  involves  the  adoption  of  practices 
which  have  no  "logical"  validity.  We  do  a  great  many  things  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  they  are  customary.  Individual  shibboleths 
may  be  learned  early  from  awareness  of  linguistic  environment,  or 
they  may  be  cultivated  later  as  we  try  to  imitate  our  new  neigh- 
bors. Once  learned,  they  form  part  of  the  armor  with  which  we 
protect  our  self-esteem;  they  are  tangible  signs  of  a  certain  heritage 
or  a  certain  achievement. 

The  usages  which  have  only  the  support  of  class  fashion  are  never 
very  numerous  at  any  one  time.  Anyone  can  learn  them  easily 
once  he  has  mastered  the  common  core  of  the  standard  language. 
But  he  should  not  worship  them  more  than  they  are  worth  or 
maintain  a  false  notion  of  their  validity.  After  all,  a  man  who  is 
intelligent  and  informed  does  not  require  a  fashionable  usage — 
generally  these  are  pronunciations — any  more  than  he  needs  to 
hang  his  college  diploma  about  his  neck  for  all  to  see.  At  the  same 
time,  a  man  does  not  wear  slippers  in  his  office,  no  matter  how 
comfortable  they  would  be.  These  statements  imply  the  paradox  of 
shibboleth  meaning  and  its  importance.  Now  anyone  who  has  not 
read  the  chapter  on  usage  should  do  so. 
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CHAPTER   17 


Writing 

and 
Thinking 


Many  people  seem  able  to  talk  without  thinking,  and  a  few  are 
able  to  write  without  thinking,  but  a  lack  of  thought  in  either  talk- 
ing  or  writing  is  immediately  noticeable  to  an  intelligent  audience. 
Some  students  are  more  concerned  with  avoiding  errors  than  they 
are  with  making  sense.  They  expect  a  good  grade  if  they  can  put 
down  500  words  (by  actual  count)  which  are  correctly  spelled  and 
separated  in  the  proper  places  by  marks  of  punctuation.  This 
ability  to  avoid  error  is  worth  something,  but  not  much.  By  the 
time  a  student  is  in  college,  his  written  work  should  express  an  in- 
telligent grasp  of  what  he  is  trying  to  say — a  knowledge  of  what  is 
valid  and  reliable,  a  command  of  logical  thinking,  an  ability  to  be 
persuasive.  These  are  essential  qualities  in  a  mature  style. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  develop  a  mature  style  and  that  is  to 
think  with  a  mature  mind.  To  some  extent,  most  students  are 
hampered  by  their  youth,  but  maturity  of  mind  involves  something 
more  than  the  passage  of  years.  It  comes,  if  at  all,  as  a  product  of  a 
diversified  education — in  school  and  out.  However,  there  are  a  few 
general  principles  which  can  profitably  be  learned. 

The  best  writing  demonstrates  both  sound  thinking  and  con- 
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vincing  presentation.  Logic  and  persuasion,  although  correlative, 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Sometimes  a  writer  will  be  most  concerned 
with  presenting  information.  On  another  occasion,  he  will  be 
urging  some  kind  of  action.  If  he  is  skillful,  the  difference  in  his 
purpose  will  be  reflected  in  his  writing. 

The  scientist,  scholar,  or  reporter  is  primarily  interested  in  having 
people  accept  what  he  says  as  true.  His  conclusions  are  properly 
drawn  from  reliable  evidence,  and  he  expects  them  to  be  judged 
intellectually.  The  salesman,  advertising  man,  or  politician  is  often 
as  much  concerned  with  the  appearance  of  proof  as  he  is  with  proof 
itself.  The  laws  of  valid  proof  are  principles  of  logic.  The  methods 
of  persuasion  exhibit  the  principles  of  motivation — what  makes 
people  accept  and  act  on  opinions — and  are  derived  from  psy- 
chology and  rhetoric. 

1:  Sources  of  Information  and  Opinion 

Information  comes  to  us  from  many  directions  and  our  opinions 
flow  from  many  origins,  but  we  can  divide  these  sources  roughly 
into  two  categories.  The  first,  and  most  valid,  category  contains 
the  results  of  observation  and  the  products  of  logical  thought.  The 
second  contains  the  impressions  from  less  well-defined  sources — 
the  opinions  we  receive  by  living  in  a  particular  group  and  the  no- 
tions we  have  from  evidence  which  we  cannot  reconstruct. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  modern  thinking  is  its  reliance 
on  observation.  If  one  measures  a  tabletop,  he  knows  how  large  a 
cover  to  buy.  Someone  who  has  studied  biology  has  probably 
looked  at  a  root  tip  under  a  microscope  and  seen  its  cell  structure. 
Someone  who  has  studied  chemistry  has  probably  burned  hydro- 
gen and  observed  that  water  was  formed  by  the  combustion.  In 
biology  a  special  instrument  is  used  to  see  something  already 
present.  In  chemistry  something  is  caused  to  happen  and  the  re- 
sults noted.  Anyone  can  take  these  beginning  steps  in  science  and 
observe  for  himself,  even  though  both  sciences  include  operations 
which  are  beyond  any  skill  which  most  students  are  likely  to  attain. 
To  learn  the  results  of  these  more  difficult  operations,  most  people 
rely  on  the  reports  made  by  those  who  have  the  necessary  skills.  If 
we  are  sure  that  the  observer  or  experimenter  is  fully  competent,  we 
accept  the  results  of  his  observations  and  do  not  try  to  repeat  his 
operations.  After  all,  how  many  of  us  could  determine  the  dis- 
tance to  Sirius? 
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When  studying  geometry,  one  learns  that  certain  steps  lead  to 
reliable  conclusions.  If  the  sizes  of  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
given,  one  can  calculate  the  size  of  the  third  without  doing  any 
measuring.  Similarly,  there  are  rules  for  the  manipulation  of  state- 
ments. If  the  rules  are  followed,  the  conclusions  are  valid,  provided 
the  primary  statements  give  correct  information  correctly  stated. 
But  the  methods  of  logic  are  only  for  the  derivation  of  generaliza- 
tions and  conclusions;  they  give  reliable  results  only  when  they 
are  applied  to  accurate  information.  Any  defects  in  the  original 
data  are  transmitted  to  the  conclusion. 

The  second  category  is  less  sharply  defined.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  what  passes  for  knowledge  as  well  as  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  a  society.  The  history  of  science  is  filled  with  discarded 
notions,  with  disproved  ideas  that  had  previously  been  believed  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Once  people  believed  that  the  body  contained 
four  humors  (hence  humorous)  and  that  fevers  resulted  from  an 
excess  of  blood.  The  practice  of  bleeding  (phlebotomy,  to  use  the 
long  word)  continued  long  after  scientific  progress  had  denied  its 
basis.  In  fact,  the  grandfathers  of  some  elderly  people  now  living 
accepted  it  as  a  standard  treatment.  There  are  some  views  on  lan- 
guage which  are  still  widely  held,  although  the  evidence  for  them 
is  no  better  than  the  evidence  for  phlebotomy.  Some  of  them  are 
contradicted  in  this  book  and  have  been  in  others  written  within 
the  past  few  years. 

Another  set  of  ideas  comes  to  us  through  awareness  of  our  own 
culture.  These  ideas  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  all  peoples  and 
all  times.  An  extreme  variation  from  our  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  proper  is  the  practice  of  abandoning  the  aged  and  helpless. 
The  aboriginal  Eskimos  did  this  regularly;  a  person  was  left  to  die 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  help  the  family  or  clan,  since  the 
margin  of  survival  was  so  thin  that  the  added  burden  of  a  feeble 
grandmother  endangered  the  entire  family.  Our  own  greater  mar- 
gin of  subsistence  makes  gratitude  and  kindness  practicable.  A 
special  type  of  popular  belief  comes  from  living  in  a  relatively  cir- 
cumscribed group  within  the  total  community.  Some  people  are 
sure  that  what  is  good  for  business  is  good  for  the  country;  others 
are  equally  sure  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rests  ultimately 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  those  who  raise  food;  and  still  oth- 
ers are  convinced  that  we  must  constantly  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  ultimate  consumers  if  we  are  to  avoid  economic  disaster. 
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Beliefs  in  this  category  are  peculiarly  tenacious.  They  come  to  us 
through  an  awareness  of  our  intellectual  environment.  Since  they 
seem  to  be  universals — and  they  are,  so  far  as  we  know — to  ques- 
tion them  seems  to  push  foolishness  to  idiocy.  The  only  way  we  can 
find  that  they  are  not  universals  is  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
other  times  and  other  peoples,  or,  in  the  case  of  views  like  the 
efficacy  of  bleeding,  to  find  out  what  investigation  by  competent 
authority  has  revealed.  We  may  not  change  our  views,  but  we 
should  at  least  realize  that  there  are  quite  intelligent  and  learned 
people  who  do  not  share  them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  change  the 
opinions  which  others  hold,  but  unless  we  recognize  their  existence, 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  successful  in  communicating  our  own. 
Unless  we  know  what  the  barriers  to  communication  are,  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  by  them.  To  write  successfully,  we  need  to  know 
what  our  audience  accepts  as  basic  knowledge  as  well  as  what  we 
ourselves  accept. 

2:  Types  of  Statements 

If  a  mother  finds  the  cookie  jar  empty,  and  if  a  small  boy  has  ac- 
cess to  the  jar,  she  is  likely  to  infer  that  the  boy  has  emptied  the 
jar.  But  unless  she  actually  saw  the  act  or  has  a  direct  report  from 
someone  who  did  (including,  of  course,  the  small  boy),  any 
opinion  she  forms  about  his  guilt  can  only  be  inferred.  If  she  ex- 
presses her  opinion,  the  expression  is  not  a  report  but  an  inference. 
If,  after  finding  the  jar  empty,  the  mother  finds  crumbs  on  the  boy's 
face,  her  inference  becomes  highly  probable,  and  she  is  likely  to 
take  appropriate  action  without  further  investigation.  Much  of 
what  we  accept  as  a  basis  for  action  is  the  product  of  more  or  less 
probable  inferences  such  as  this  one. 

Suppose  you  read  "Such  a  code  could  be  nothing  better  than  a 
formulation  of  brutal  dictatorial  powers."  This  statement  looks  like 
a  report,  but  it  is  not  even  an  inference  from  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  might  appear  in  a  report.  There  are  codes,  and  codes  can 
be  formulations,  but  the  words  "could  be  nothing  better"  make  the 
statement  a  judgment,  and  the  modification  "brutal  dictatorial" 
makes  it,  further,  a  value  judgment.  There  are  some  areas  within 
which  almost  any  statement  is  a  judgment  rather  than  a  report.  One 
can  report  that  Lord  Jim  was  written  by  Joseph  Conrad,  basing  the 
report  on  the  reports  of  others  believed  to  be  reliable.  However,  if 
one  evaluates  the  book — says  it  is  good  or  bad,  praises  or  con- 
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demns  its  style,  even  tells  what  he  regards  as  its  central  problem — 
he  is  expressing  a  judgment,  not  making  a  report. 

2a.  Reports 

In  this  context,  a  report  is  a  statement  giving  information 
as  verified  information.  Presumably,  the  author  saw  it,  heard  it,  or 
read  it — and  his  source  was  reliable.  Reports  are  thus  statements 
like  ''water  does  not  increase  in  temperature  while  it  is  boiling," 
"Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States/'  and  "I 
have  two  sisters."  One  can  make  reports  without  drawing  in- 
ferences or  making  judgments,  but  if  he  gives  inferences  or  judg- 
ments derived  from  reports,  their  value  depends  on  the  reports  he 
gives  to  justify  them  or  on  the  confidence  the  audience  has  in  his 
knowledge  and  integrity.  Conversely,  one's  acceptance  of  infer- 
ences and  judgments  depends — or  should  depend — on  similar 
bases. 

Anyone  is  perfectly  qualified  to  make  reports  about  matters 
which  he  has  personally  experienced  and  which  are  within  the  usual 
competence  of  ordinary  people.  In  other  matters,  one  has  a  right 
to  invoke  the  testimony  of  specific  studies  or  observations  made  by 
competent  people,  but  there  are  three  cautions  here.  Competence 
may  be  vitiated  by  bias.  A  magazine  which  consistently  presents 
news  in  a  way  that  is  favorable  to  business  is  likely  to  find,  from  a 
poll  of  its  readers,  that  candidates  favorable  to  business  will  win 
the  next  election.  Evidence  must  be  applicable  and  adequate. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  about  the  Frenchman  who  visited  a 
zoo,  had  lunch  with  the  head  keeper,  and  wrote  a  volume  on  the 
love  life  of  the  elephant.  In  the  first  place,  the  behavior  of  his  cap- 
tive elephants  was  not  necessarily  that  of  wild  ones,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  did  not  see  enough  elephants. 

2b.  Judgments 

In  deciding  whether  to  accept  or  use  a  judgment,  one  must 
consider  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  person  who  gives  it. 
The  opinion  of  a  baseball  player  on  razor  blades  is  no  better  than 
the  opinion  of  the  man  next  door,  but  if  Dizzy  Dean  says  some- 
thing about  pitchers,  it  is  worth  listening  to,  provided  one  is  inter- 
ested in  pitchers. 
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2C.  Inferences 

In  the  present  context,  inferences  are  conclusions,  final  or 
tentative,  that  have  been  formed  without  any  systematic  logical 
process.  We  draw  them  all  the  time.  If  the  inferences  that  appear 
in  writing  are  not  reasonable,  the  writing  is  not  convincing.  The 
author  is  not  only  wasting  his  time,  he  is  creating  a  bad  impression 
on  an  audience.  Some  logical  fallacies  are  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter,  in  connection  with  logical  conclusions.  These  apply  to 
inferences  as  well  as  to  logical  conclusions. 

3:  Everyday  Logic 

3a.  Assumptions 

When  someone  turns  a  light  switch,  he  assumes  that  the 
public  utilities  company  is  still  supplying  current,  that  no  wires 
have  been  disconnected,  that  all  fuses  are  in  good  order,  that  the 
main  switch  is  closed,  that  the  bulb  is  not  burned  out,  and  a  great 
many  other  things.  Each  of  these  assumptions  is  based  on  other  as- 
sumptions, and  so  on  back  to  first  causes — something  most  people 
are  willing  to  leave  to  philosophers.  When  someone  writes  that  he 
has  decided  to  be  an  engineer  because  engineers  build  things,  he 
has  assumed  that  the  desire  to  build  things  will  be  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  aim.  If  he  tries  to  prove  this  point,  he  is  likely  to  wander 
rather  far  from  the  immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  write  the  in- 
evitable theme  on  "why  I  came  to  college."  We  have  to  start  some- 
where. We  have  to  make  some  assumptions;  that  is,  we  have  to 
trust  the  reader  to  know  some  things  and  to  accept  some  things 
without  explanation  or  proof. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  sure  that  our  assumptions  are 
reasonable,  that  what  we  assume  can  be  assumed.  Suppose  you 
read  "The  proposed  amendment,  which  tied  up  the  Senate  for 
several  weeks  last  year,  is  back  again."  This  statement  reports  that 
an  amendment  which  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  last  year  is  being 
proposed  again.  The  assumption  is  in  "tied  up  the  Senate" — that 
is,  that  consideration  of  this  amendment  prevented  the  Senate 
from  transacting  other  business.  This  assumption  rests  on  two 
others:  that  the  amendment  itself  was  not  worth  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion and  that  the  Senate  did  indeed  have  something  pending  which 
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was  worth  its  attention.  There  are  further  assumptions  behind 
these,  but  you  can  find  them  for  yourself.  A  favorite  trick  in  verbal 
deception  is  to  assume  points  which  are  debatable. 

3b.  Hypotheses 

An  hypothesis  is  an  attempt  to  form  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  something  on  a  basis  of  what  is  already  known  about  it.  It 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  present  action  or  for  further  exploration. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  hypotheses  and  bad  ones,  but  even  the 
best  of  them  are  tentative.  The  good  ones  are  made  according  to 
the  following  rules: 

1.  The  hypothesis  must  account  for  all  the  pertinent  facts. 
When  one's  car  will  not  start,  he  can't  very  well  make  the 
hypothesis  that  his  battery  is  run  down  if  the  radio  will  play 
— not  if  he  knows  anything  about  automobile  circuits. 

2.  The  hypothesis  should  be  consistent  with  established  con- 
clusions on  pertinent  matters.  When  an  author  uses  the 
locked-room  gambit  in  a  murder  story,  his  detective  does  not 
work  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  a 
ghost. 

3.  The  hypothesis  should  be  based  on  reasonable  associations 
between  cause  and  effect.  If  a  sociologist  is  trying  to.  find  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  why  some  people  are  criminals,  he  is 
not  likely  to  study  the  color  of  their  eyes,  for  an  association 
between  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the  tendency  to  crime  is  not 
at  all  likely. 

4.  In  choosing  between  alternative  hypotheses,  one  first  tests 
the  hypothesis  requiring  the  fewest  number  of  assumptions 
— other  things  being  equal.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
one  tries  to  reduce  the  number  of  unknowns  or  unprovable 
conclusions  when  framing  an  hypothesis.  In  general,  then, 
the  greater  the  number  of  ifs,  the  poorer  the  hypothesis. 

These  rules  are  not  final  criteria.  What  we  think  is  a  pertinent 
fact  may  not  be,  an  established  conclusion  may  be  wrong,  our  no- 
tions of  reasonable  connection  may  be  false,  and  the  hypothesis 
which  is  full  of  ifs  may  be  the  best  one  after  all.  However,  we 
work  with  the  most  likely  hypotheses  until  we  have  learned  enough 
to  make  better  ones.  Some  matters  cannot  be  settled  one  way  or 
another.  If  the  matter  is  important  to  further  study  or  understand- 
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ing,  we  do  the  best  we  can;  if  it  is  not,  we  may  just  abandon  the 
whole  project.  Hence,  most  modern  linguists  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  origin  of  language  for  there  is  no  way  to  verify  an 
hypothesis  about  this  matter,  and  a  conclusion  would  contribute 
little,  if  any,  help  to  an  understanding  of  how  languages  work 
today. 

3  c.  Inductive  Generalizations 

Inductive  generalizations  are  statements  based  on  some  kind 
of  accumulated  evidence.  They  are  usually  one  of  three  types: 
those  based  on  a  "structure,"  those  giving  uniform  occurrences, 
and  those  giving  statistically  probable  occurrences. 

"structures" 

English  count  nouns  form  plurals  in  many  ways,  but  we  select 
one  of  these  ways  as  a  basis  for  a  rule  and  give  the  other  ways  as  ex- 
ceptions. We  can  make  specific  statements  about  the  plural  forms 
of  individual  nouns,  but  in  order  to  make  a  specific  statement 
about  the  pluralization  of  nouns  in  general,  we  need  the  concept  of 
"structure."  This  is  one  way  to  handle  discrete  elements.  Essen- 
tially it  is  the  discovery  of  a  pattern  within  the  discrete  elements, 
the  statement  of  the  pattern,  and  the  addition  of  as  many  excep- 
tions or  amendments  as  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  residue  of 
remaining  elements.  Primary  statements  based  on  structure  may 
have  some  loopholes,  and  there  may  be  residues  which  they  do  not 
account  for,  but  such  failures  to  encompass  all  the  elements  in  one 
statement  is  not  a  defect,  for  secondary  statements  can  be  added  as 
they  are  needed. 

Sometimes  we  perceive  according  to  structured  concepts  which 
we  have  acquired  from  our  human  environment.  If  you  pronounce 
pin  and  pen  alike,  or  hoarse  and  horse  alike,  you  probably  will  not 
hear  the  difference  between  them  in  the  speech  of  others.  This 
same  tendency  to  receive  impressions — of  physical  events  and  of 
ideas — according  to  our  own  tacitly  accepted  structures  affects  vir- 
tually every  contact  we  have  with  other  people  and  their  opinions. 

UNIFORM   OCCURRENCE 

Some  philosophers  hold  that  every  statement  of  a  future  event 
is  only  a  statement  of  a  probability,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  we 
make  predictions  rather  freely.  We  say  that  if  the  right  switch  is 
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used  the  television  set  will  work,  disregarding  the  fact  that  any  one 
of  a  number  of  things  may  prevent  it  from  working.  If  one  event 
has  been  consistently  followed  by  another  event  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances or  over  a  long  period  of  time,  we  ordinarily  assume  that  the 
relationship  will  continue,  and  we  make  statements  to  that  effect. 

STATISTICAL   PROBABILITY 

The  statement  that  man  is  mortal  is  a  statement  based  on  the 
kind  of  "uniform  occurrence"  probability  which  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed. The  statement  that  600  highway  deaths  will  occur  during 
Labor  Day  week  end  is  a  statement  of  statistical  probability.  It  is  a 
prediction  based  on  past  experience  which  is  affected  by  many 
variables — the  weather,  the  number  of  people  on  highways,  how 
well  individual  people  will  drive,  and  so  on.  Also,  it  does  not  say 
which  600  people  will  be  killed.  Another  way  of  giving  the  same 
information  would  be  to  say  that  of  60,000,000  people  on  the 
highways  (itself  a  statement  of  statistical  probability),  one  person 
in  100,000  will  be  killed.  Such  statements  are,  of  course,  no  better 
than  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  and  when  one  makes 
a  statement  of  this  type,  he  should  ordinarily  give  his  support 
for  it. 

3d.  Deductive  Conclusions 

When  we  relate  one  statement  to  another  and  from  them 
derive  a  third  as  a  conclusion,  we  make  something  which  is  called  a 
syllogism.  The  formula  for  a  standard  syllogism  follows: 

If  A  is/are  B, 
And  if  C  is/are  A, 
Then  C  is/are  B. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  syllogisms,  and  anyone 
who  takes  a  course  in  logic  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  studying  them. 
The  ordinary  writer  can  manage  very  well,  however,  if  he  watches 
three  points.  One  is  whether  the  first  two  statements,  especially 
the  first,  imply  some  or  all.  If  one  knows  that  apples  (all  apples) 
are  edible,  and  then  knows  that  what  he  has  in  his  hand  is  an  apple, 
he  will  know  it  is  edible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  starts  with 
the  information  that  some  (not  all)  apples  are  red,  he  does  not 
know  that  any  particular  apple  is  red — unless,  of  course,  he  looks 
at  it,  but  then  the  proof  is  based  not  on  logic  but  on  observation. 
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Another  point  is  negation.  Two  negative  statements  do  not 
add  up  to  a  plus;  they  are  simply  two  negative  statements.  If  some- 
one says  that  Spanish  moss  is  not  edible  and  then  that  what  he  has 
in  his  hand  is  not  Spanish  moss,  he  is  getting  nowhere.  But  if  one 
negative  statement  is  made,  a  negative  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
If  someone  says  that  Spanish  moss  is  not  edible  and  that  what  he 
has  is  Spanish  moss,  then  he  can  say  that  what  he  has  is  not  edible. 

By  this  time,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  first  statement  in  a 
syllogism  (major  premise)  is  some  kind  of  generalization  and  that 
the  second  (minor  premise)  relates  something  more  immediate 
and  specific  to  this  generalization.  If  the  primary  generalization 
is  false  or  questionable,  the  conclusion  is  no  better.  If  the  relation 
given  in  the  second  statement  is  not  a  proper  one,  the  stated  con- 
clusion may  not  follow.  Thus  a  syllogism  is  not  a  guarantee  of  truth. 
It  provides  a  valid  conclusion  only  when  its  primary  generaliza- 
tion is  valid  and  its  conclusion  is  properly  drawn  from  this  gen- 
eralization. 

The  premises  for  a  conclusion  are  not  always  stated.  Suppose 
someone  says:  "Handling  traffic  in  that  corner  requires  quick 
thinking  and  good  judgment.  It  is  not  a  job  for  a  woman/'  This 
conclusion  implies  the  premise  that  women  do  not  think  quickly  or 
show  good  judgment.  The  matter  is  at  least  debatable.  At  the 
same  time,  some  premises  are  so  obvious  and  so  generally  accepted 
that  they  need  not  be  stated.  You  can  write  your  father  that  the 
tires  on  your  car  are  thin  and  that  you  need  new  ones  without 
stating  the  major  premise — that  thin  tires  are  dangerous.  Also, 
you  can  write  about  the  dangers  of  thin  tires  and  ask  money  for 
new  ones,  hoping  that  your  father  will  supply  the  minor  premise — 
that  the  tires  are  thin — and  send  some  money.  Both  types  of  omis- 
sions are  common  in  professional  writing,  both  when  the  missing 
premise  really  is  acceptable  and  when  the  author  merely  wishes 
the  reader  to  think  that  it  is. 

3c  Limitations  of  Logic 

The  making  of  generalizations  and  the  drawing  of  con- 
clusions are  both  operations  of  logic.  We  do  both  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  we  have  considerable  confidence  in  these  operations. 
However,  there  are  two  major  cautions  in  the  logical  manipulation 
of  verbal  statements  (2  +  2  =  4  is  a  nonverbal  statement).  One  is 
in  the  nature  of  language  itself.  Chapter  16  discussed  language  as  a 
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vehicle  of  meaning.  It  showed  that  verbal  communication  has  cer- 
tain inherent  limitations  and  possibilities  of  inexactness.  These 
inherent  qualities  remain  when  verbal  statements  are  manipulated 
logically  and  may  reduce  the  reliability  of  logical  conclusions. 

The  most  important  limitation  on  logic,  however,  is  in  its  appli- 
cability. For  example,  a  judgment  is  a  statement;  a  particular  judg- 
ment may  look  like  a  generalization  which  will  serve  as  a  major 
premise  for  a  conclusion.  Suppose  one  says  that  Jerome  Kern  is  a 
better  composer  than  Cole  Porter.  Suppose  he  then  concludes  that 
"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes"  is  a  better  composition  than  "Night 
and  Day."  Both  generalization  and  conclusion  are  simply  personal 
opinions.  Some  people  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  them,  but 
there  are  so  many  personal  factors  involved  that  the  whole  matter  is 
outside  the  realm  of  logical  proof.  Likewise,  the  favorite  subjects 
of  literature  and  the  evaluation  of  literature  are  often  outside  logic. 
Validity  of  statement  in  these  areas  comes  not  so  much  from  logic 
as  from  experience,  although  logical  devices  are  used  when  opin- 
ions are  expressed. 

Another  area  in  which  logic  is  not  conclusive — and  sometimes 
not  even  applicable — is  in  emotional  attraction  and  replusion.  One 
certainly  cannot  account  for  all  marriages  on  a  logical  basis.  More- 
over, the  attitudes  toward  Negroes  in  rural  Georgia,  or  toward 
Orientals  in  California,  or  toward  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York,  or 
toward  Mexicans  in  Texas  are  not  to  be  understood  or  changed  by 
logical  processes,  although  a  knowledge  of  history  may  help. 

3f.  Fallacies 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  good  logic  from  bad 
logic.  Some  of  the  most  common  fallacies  are  described  here,  and 
some  examples  of  fallacious  statements  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

LINGUISTIC  FALLACIES 

The  nature  of  language  invites  some  abuse — both  deliberate  and 
inadvertent.  If  key  words  are  used  whose  meanings  are  not  the  same 
for  everyone,  an  argument  will  not  have  the  same  meaning  for 
everyone.  If  words  are  selected  which  imply  judgments  (see  pages 
342-43 ) ,  the  argument  will  be  accepted  only  by  those  who  agree  al- 
ready— at  least  to  the  extent  of  accepting  the  judgments  implied  by 
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the  words.  If  the  key  words  in  the  premises  are  not  subject  to  tangi- 
ble verification  but  rest  only  on  definition  (see  pages  335-36),  the 
logic  will  bring  conviction  only  to  those  who  accept  the  definitions. 
All  the  implications  of  the  statement  "the  symbol  is  only  a  sym- 
bol, not  the  referent"  apply  to  the  logic  of  verbal  statements. 

The  notion  of  one  single  meaning  for  each  word  is  especially 
invidious.  For  example,  "social,"  in  this  book  and  in  all  studies 
dealing  systematically  with  human  behavior,  refers  to  any  collec- 
tion of  individuals  acting  as  a  group  or  having  common  ties  that 
bind  them  into  a  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  is  used  popu- 
larly to  refer  to  such  activities  as  may  be  reported  on  the  society 
pages  of  a  newspaper.  This  word  thus  has  both  popular  and  tech- 
nical meanings.  Statements  using  a  word  in  a  technical  meaning 
have  no  necessary  application  to  situations  appropriate  to  a  popular 
meaning,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  when  a  usage  is  said  to  be  socially 
accepted,  the  statement  means  only  that  there  is  some  social  group 
within  which  it  is  accepted.  There  is  no  implication — should  be  no 
implication — that  this  group  is  the  country  club  set.  If  the  state- 
ment is  made  in  a  language  handbook,  it  implies  that  the  pertinent 
social  group  contains  those  persons  whose  use  of  language  sets  the 
standards  for  the  community  at  large.  This  word,  and  any  word 
which  has  more  than  one  meaning,  should  not  be  used  with  differ- 
ent meanings  in  the  same  passage. 

Some  types  of  ambiguity  appear  in  writing  because  writing  itself 
is  not  always  a  full  representation  of  language.  If  a  statement  is 
worded  so  that  a  reader  is  not  clearly  directed  to  a  single  vocal  ac- 
companiment, it  is  ambiguous,  and  such  ambiguity  should  gen- 
erally be  avoided.  However,  a  context  or  situation  may  provide  an 
adequate  guide.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  context  can  be 
used  to  direct  vocal  interpretation  is  Mark  Antony's  funeral  oration 
in  Julius  Caesar.  This  passage  must  be  given  orally — as  Shake- 
speare intended — for  the  progression  in  meaning  to  be  clear.  The 
first  time  Mark  Antony  says  "Brutus  is  an  honorable  man,"  it  is  a 
plain  statement,  as  of  a  fact.  In  the  repetitions,  the  meaning  is  first 
that  only  Brutus,  of  the  conspirators,  was  honorable,  and  second 
that  Brutus  himself  only  seems  to  be  honorable.  If  one  is  writing 
a  speech  for  himself,  or  for  someone  who  can  handle  the  oral  de- 
livery, he  can  use  words  in  this  way,  but  if  something  is  written 
only  to  be  seen,  not  heard,  this  use  of  language  is  dangerous. 
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LOGICAL   FALLACIES 

There  are,  so  it  is  said,  people  who  get  their  only  exercise 
from  jumping  to  conclusions.  For  example:  There  is  an  accident. 
One  car  was  driven  by  a  woman,  another  by  a  teen-ager.  Some  of 
the  inevitable  curious  say,  with  disgust,  "Women  drivers!"  Others 
say,  'Teen-agers!  That's  why  insurance  rates  are  so  high."  Both  of 
these  reactions  are,  first,  hasty  conclusions  drawn  from  insufficient 
evidence,  and,  second,  applications  of  group  prejudice  to  individ- 
uals. Both  are  logical  fallacies. 

1.  The  source  of  a  statement  does  not  necessarily  make  it  true  or 
false.  The  attempt  to  discredit  a  statement  by  discrediting  the  one 
who  makes  it  or  by  attributing  it  to  an  unsavory  source,  and  the 
attempt  to  support  a  statement  by  reverse  tactics,  are  forms  of  the 
ad  hominem  (to  the  man)  argument,  as  this  fallacy  is  called. 

2.  Sequence  in  time  between  two  events  or  sets  of  circumstances 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  one  is  the  cause  for  the  other.  The 
fallacy  of  assuming  such  a  connection  is  called  the  post  hoc,  propter 
hoc  (after  this,  because  of  this)  fallacy. 

3.  Arguments  are  sometimes  circular.  The  logic  is  circular  when 
the  conclusion  is  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  a  premise,  or 
when  a  premise  draws  its  validity  from  the  conclusion.  If  a  child 
is  asked  why  a  cat  is  called  a  cat,  he  may,  with  perfectly  good  cir- 
cular logic,  reply  that  it's  called  a  cat  because  it  looks  like  a  cat. 
An  adult  might  say,  "I  know  this  act  is  wrong  because  doing  it 
hurts  my  conscience."  But  this  reasoning  is  circular,  because  an 
individual's  conscience  is  influenced  by  what  his  early  associates 
have  told  him.  Another's  conscience  might  not  rebel  against  all 
the  same  acts. 

4.  Another  fallacy  is  the  half-truth.  Some  years  ago,  a  prominent 
Republican  said,  "What's  good  for  business  is  good  for  the  country, 
and  vice  versa."  Democrats  quoted  him  with  considerable  derision, 
leaving  out  the  last  three  words.  Such  an  incomplete  quotation  is 
only  one  form  of  this  fallacy.  Another  form  is  taking  statements 
out  of  their  contexts,  and  still  another  is  giving  only  the  evidence 
which  supports  one  side  of  an  argument  while  appearing  to  give  a 
balanced  presentation.  For  example,  Adlai  Stevenson  was  once 
attacked  for  "defending  a  proven  Communist."  But  what  Steven- 
son actually  did  was  testify  by  court  order  as  to  the  man's  reputa- 
tion, something  quite  different  from  defending  him;  moreover, 
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both  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  gave  even  more  concrete  evidence  of 
confidence  in  this  man  at  a  later  date  than  Stevenson's  testimony. 
The  charge,  made  against  Stevenson  alone,  was  a  typical  half-truth 
argument. 

5.  There  is  also  the  "guilt  by  association"  argument,  which  is 
similar  to  the  ad  hominem  fallacy.  Some  years  ago,  an  article  which 
claimed  to  be  an  unbiased  analysis  of  propaganda  devices  took 
all  its  examples  of  propaganda  from  the  speeches  of  Harry  Truman 
and  Josef  Stalin.  Thus  it  associated  Truman  with  propaganda  and 
with  Stalin,  a  double  instance  of  guilt  by  association. 

6.  An  extremely  common  fallacy  is  the  misuse  of  authority.  It 
takes  several  forms.  One  is  to  say  something  like  "medical  science 
proves"  without  giving  a  specific  citation — that  is,  to  make  the  au- 
thority so  vague  that  it  cannot  be  checked.  Another  is  to  impose 
authority  rather  than  give  proof  or  justification.  When  a  parent  an- 
swers "Why?"  with  "Because  I  say  so,"  he  is  using  authority  rather 
than  reason — perhaps,  after  the  seventh  "Why?"  with  some  justifi- 
cation. Still  another  is  the  attempt  to  transfer  authority  from  one 
field  to  another.  We  go  to  a  mathematician  for  mathematics  and 
not  for  a  judgment  on  literature.  A  man  who  is  an  authority  on 
Elizabethan  drama  is  not  necessarily  an  authority  on  language. 

3g.  Substitutes  for  Logic 

A  purely  logical  argument  does  not  always  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  the  subject  is  not  one  suited  to  logic,  perhaps  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  for  a  logical  conclusion,  perhaps  the  actual 
evidence  is  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  be  inconclusive,  or  perhaps  a 
more  immediate  and  vigorous  response  is  desired  than  logic  is 
likely  to  evoke.  We  like  to  think  that  we  present  our  views,  decide 
issues,  and  choose  courses  of  action  on  purely  intellectual  grounds, 
but  professional  persuaders  know  better. 

TYPES   OF    SUBSTITUTES 

1.  One  substitute  for  logic  actually  looks  like  logic.  A  man  may 
present  a  series  of  platitudes  with  great  vigor  and  sincerity.  His 
audience  agrees  with  him — of  course,  everyone  does.  But  after  he 
is  through  some  members  of  the  audience  may  realize  that  he  has 
evaded  all  the  pertinent  issues.  Many  a  man  has  founded  a  politi- 
cal career  on  the  ability  to  say  nothing  in  a  great  many  impressive 
ways. 
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2.  Another  substitute  is  personal  involvement.  When  one  person 
in  a  dispute  takes  a  criticism  of  a  view  as  an  attack  on  his  ego,  and 
says  something  like  "Then  you  think  I  am  a  fool/'  he  has  left  logic 
and  tried  to  put  his  opponent  in  a  false  position.  There  is  no  good 
answer  and  no  good  reason  for  giving  one. 

3.  A  similar  substitute  is  name-calling.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  name-calling.  If  a  remark  is  prefaced  by  "only  the  naive  believe/' 
this  is  name-calling.  If  someone  says  "that  great  American,  Senator 
Bore/'  he  is  name-calling,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He 
may  really  think  the  Senator  is  a  great  American,  or  he  may  wish  to 
imply  that  those  who  disagree  with  him  are  not,  but  in  either  case 
one  concept  of  what  makes  a  great  American  may  differ  radically 
from  another.  Probably  the  most  invidious  form  of  name-calling  is 
the  use  of  terms  for  groups  as  epithets.  To  different  segments  of  the 
population,  "Jew,"  "goyim"  "Catholic/'  "Baptist,"  "egg-head," 
"reactionary,"  and  a  great  many  similar  terms  are  unsavory  labels. 
Anyone  who  uses  such  a  term  as  an  epithet  is  telling  just  as  much 
about  his  prejudices  as  he  is  about  the  object  of  his  attack.  (See 
also  pages  342-45.) 

4.  Direct  appeals  to  some  powerful  emotion  are  extremely  ef- 
fective with  a  great  many  people,  and  if  they  seem  to  be  justified 
by  the  situation,  they  are  effective  with  nearly  everyone.  However, 
if  such  an  appeal  is  not  accepted  by  the  audience,  it  is  likely  to 
boomerang  with  a  force  that  is  proportionate  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  For  example,  suppose  the  tearful  mother  or  wife  of  a 
man  on  trial,  or  of  his  victim,  is  put  on  the  witness  stand  when  she 
has  no  factual  evidence  to  give.  Some  jurors  will  be  moved  by  pity 
and  some  will  be  offended  at  the  obvious  attempt  to  play  on  sym- 
pathy. These  jurors  may  decide  the  case  is  weak  if  such  a  device  has 
to  be  used. 

5.  People  who  are  trying  to  sell  something — either  a  product  or 
an  idea — try  to  show  that  their  wares  will  contribute  something 
advantageous  to  the  prospects  as  individuals.  Some  typical  appeals 
follow: 

Comfort:  Take  your  ease  in  a  contour  chair. 

Stop  that  headache  quickly,  safely. 
Pleasure:  Spend  lazy  days  enjoying  Canada. 

Find  more  places  to  fish  with  a  Puttputt  outboard. 
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Security:  Will  high  taxes  take  all  your  savings? 

We  need  all  the  friends  we  can  get. 
Popularity:  Joining  a  fraternity  will  give  you  a  circle  of  friends. 

Are  you  having  trouble  getting  a  second  date?  Use  Supercut 

razor  blades. 
Prestige:  Increase  your  vocabulary  and  win  promotions. 

Does  the  boss  ever  ask  you  for  advice? 

6.  Pungent  or  humorous  expressions  are  nearly  always  effective. 
Slogans,  or  slogan-like  expressions  in  a  discussion,  should  be  short, 
euphonious,  and  image-provoking;  examples  are  "not  a  cough  in  a 
carload,"  "two  chickens  in  every  pot,"  and  "grass  will  grow  in  the 
streets."  Humor,  if  it  is  not  forced,  is  seldom  out  of  place,  but  it 
should  come  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  discussion  or  at  a 
major  transition  point  within  it. 

PERSUASION 

Persuasion  and  logical  argument  are  not  the  same  thing.  Per- 
suasion is  a  practical  matter.  Someone  wants  something  from  some- 
one else.  If  he  does  not  reach  his  audience,  he  has  failed.  Hence  a 
major  problem  in  persuasion  is  to  analyze  the  audience,  and  a 
major  goal  is  to  capture  its  sympathy  and  confidence.  Audiences 
differ,  and  the  same  group  may  be  one  kind  of  audience  on  one  oc- 
casion and  a  different  kind  on  another.  A  group  of  men  attending  a 
football  banquet  will  probably  respond  to  a  sentimental  appeal 
more  readily  than  to  a  cold  recital  of  profit  and  loss.  But  when  the 
same  men  are  acting  as  the  governing  board  of  a  business  or  a  uni- 
versity, they  are  likely  to  be  more  influenced  by  data  than  by 
enthusiasm. 

At  the  same  time,  a  writer  or  speaker  must  be  careful  of  his  role. 
It  must  be  one  that  he  can  assume  with  complete  sincerity — or  at 
least  with  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  If  one's  personality  and 
habit  of  mind  are  intellectual,  then  he  should  employ  intellectual 
appeals.  If  one's  best  role  is  that  of  serious  earnestness,  then  he 
should  be  grave  rather  than  witty,  sincere  rather  than  dramatic, 
judicious  rather  than  fervent.  The  really  good  persuaders  manage 
somehow  to  identify  themselves  with  their  audience  and  fit  them- 
selves to  the  occasion.  The  late  Eugene  Talmadge,  for  many  years 
powerful  in  Georgia  politics,  made  his  red  suspenders  a  trade-mark, 
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for  he  drew  his  following  from  rural  rather  than  urban  areas. 
The  actual  content  of  persuasion  is  a  careful  mixture  of  logic  and 
of  substitutes  for  logic.  One  who  persuades  must  meet  each  situa- 
tion and  audience  on  its  own  terms,  for  if  he  does  not  communi- 
cate, he  is  both  wasting  his  time  and  hurting  his  cause. 


PRACTICE  IN 


Thinkim 


<^<><^<><t><^><^<i><^^^ 


Nearly  all  the  following  sentences  have  been  taken  from  printed 
sources.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  the  authors  have  de- 
parted from  strictly  logical  principles  rather  than  to  correct  or  re- 
vise the  statements. 

Matters  of  Judgment 

This  set  of  passages  consists  of  statements  which  purport  to  be  re- 
ports, but  each  one  contains  some  element  which  reveals  it  as  a 
judgment.  Find  this  element  and  revise  the  statement  so  that  it  is  a 
report,  or  indicate  why  it  cannot  be  made  into  one. 

1.  He  views  the  present  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  as  being 
"final."  He  apparently  favors  our  acceptance  of  the  status  quo, 
even  though  this  would  mean  the  surrender  of  all  our  ideals. 

2.  Such  woeful  mishandling  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation 
will  relegate  us  to  the  status  of  a  second-rate  nation. 

3.  The  existing  minimum  age  for  voting  is  most  practical  and 
desirous.  If  a  change  must  be  made,  let  it  strengthen  our  voting 
laws  rather  than  weaken  them.  (The  author  opposes  changing  the 
voting  age  to  17  years.) 

4.  Such  measures  were  successful  in  counteracting  the  policies 
of  Stalin.  But  influential  members  of  Congress  see  no  point  in 
bigger  sums  for  outworn  tactics.  (The  author  opposes  a  continua- 
tion of  foreign  aid. ) 

5.  But  today  the  Supreme  Court,  its  decisions  characterized  by 
palpable  inconsistencies  and  extremist  philosophies,  presents  a 
picture  of  confusion. 

6.  Irresponsibility  in  government  has  rarely  been  more  acutely 
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emphasized  than  today  in  the  behavior  of  Congress  toward  the 
executive  in  the  matter  of  national  defense. 

7.  For  reasons  not  always  clear  to  outside  observers,  members 
of  Congress  begin  to  ferret  out  privately  from  minor  officials  and 
former  officials  various  pieces  of  information. 

8.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  disturbing  the  state's 
prosperous  economy  with  unfair  and  politically  vengeful  acts. 

9.  The  Democratic  party,  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  mistakes  made 
by  the  voters  in  the  last  Congressional  election,  is  in  control  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  while  the  President  is  a  Re- 
publican. 

10.  Some  expensive  projects,  like  the  $100,000  fishing  expedi- 
tion into  the  former  administration,  should  be  abandoned. 

11.  These  laymen  were  able,  despite  the  babble  of  the  scientific 
community,  .  .  . 

12.  She  admitted  that  she  was  married  to  him. 

Basis  for  Argument 

In  each  of  these  passages,  there  is  an  assumption,  stated  or  un- 
stated, which  must  be  granted  if  the  argument  is  to  be  accepted. 
Point  out  this  assumption  and  revise  the  passage  so  that  the  full 
issue  is  clarified. 

1.  It  takes  years  to  train  a  good  science  or  mathematics  teacher 
and  most  of  the  good  ones  are  getting  along  in  years.  Permitting 
youngsters  to  be  taught  by  poor  or  inexperienced  teachers  would 
jeopardize  the  industrial  development  of  this  area.  Passage  of  a  law 
requiring  retirement  at  65  years  of  age  would  prevent  the  reten- 
tion of  good  teachers.  The  great  need  for  scientists  is  reason  enough 
to  oppose  the  law. 

2.  Surely  in  such  a  great  state  there  are  many  people  capable  of 
running  the  state  government  in  a  dignified  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. If  each  one  of  us  would  vote  only  when  we  have  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  candidates,  I  am  sure  some  of  the  people  who  are 
making  a  farce  of  the  Legislature  would  not  be  there. 

3.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  same  reaction  which  produces 
atomic  power  also  produces  the  materials  for  atomic  weapons. 
Every  power  plant  is  therefore  a  munitions  plant.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  atomic  energy  for  power  will  ever  be 
socially  desirable. 

4.  They  seem  to  have  become  self-conscious  because  they  voted 
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for  raising  the  tax  on  betting  at  the  race  track — hardly  a  vote  that 
would  make  one  popular  with  his  constituents.  Naturally,  these 
legislators  have  been  criticized  for  this  action,  but  what  else  could 
they  have  expected  for  voting  against  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
people. 

5.  The  worst  defects  may  be  bred  out  of  a  family  in  three  gen- 
erations; however,  nothing  will  help  the  family  except  the  infusion 
of  new  good  blood.  Our  children  should  be  encouraged  to  live 
abroad  for  a  few  years  and  to  marry  someone  from  a  distant  land. 

6.  If  I  believe  in  something,  I  do  not  care  what  sacrifices  I  have 
to  make  to  maintain  it,  because  this  great  country  was  built  by 
people  with  old-fashioned  ideas. 

7.  The  South  is  faced  with  a  problem  which  places  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility on  the  state  governors.  The  southern  senators  and 
representatives  have  become  too  federalized  for  us  to  rely  on  their 
leadership  in  this  crisis. 

8.  Perhaps  the  next  means  of  providing  fat  jobs  for  pollsters 
and  professors  in  search  of  paid  research  will  be  a  survey  of  the  fear 
among  editors. 

9.  This  association  dedicates  itself  to  fight  any  and  all  legal 
action  brought  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  by  any  organization  which 
is  trying  to  destroy  everything  that  the  White  Race  now  stands  for. 

10.  The  year  of  his  birth  shows  that  he  was  born  with  a  desir„ 
for  achievement. 

11.  Did  you  just  throw  away  your  son's  future  job?  The  dollars 
which  you  pay  in  taxes  might  well  be  the  dollars  which,  if  invested, 
would  create  a  job  for  your  son  a  few  years  from  now. 

12.  There  is  another  blessing  which  statehood  for  Alaska  would 
bring  to  most  of  the  nation — it  is  not  only  bigger  than  Texas,  it  is 
twice  as  big. 

False  Reasoning 

The  following  passages  contain  some  kind  of  faulty  logic  or  some 
substitute  for  logic.  Indicate  the  faulty  logic  or  the  nature  of  the 
substitute. 

1.  A  new  home,  college  for  the  youngsters,  more  new  house- 
hold appliances — all  these  would  be  easier  to  buy  if  the  worker's 
family  could  be  assured  that  no  strikes  would  interrupt  the  family 
income. 

2.  There  is  only  one  reason  our  splendid,  hard-working  direc- 
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tor  is  being  thrown  out  of  his  job:  someone  wants  a  way  to  pay  a 
political  debt. 

3.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  the  senator's 
hands  which,  in  effect,  give  him  his  own  SS  Elite  Corps  of  private 
probers,  financed  by  private  funds,  yet  using  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

4.  After  an  evening  of  listening  to  the  news,  you  are  convinced 
that  the  American  proletariat  is  being  air-conditioned  to  accept  the 
recognition  of  the  Red  government  of  China  and  their  welcome 
into  the  United  Nations.  If  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  why 
not  a  reception  committee  of  the  families  and  friends  of  our  killed 
and  wounded  in  Korea. 

5.  Many  arrogant,  reckless  units  of  a  daily  press  which  is  fast 
forfeiting  its  freedom  through  betrayal  of  its  obligation  have  cried 
"smear"  and  "slander."  But  how  odd  it  is  that  only  traitors  and  per- 
sons who  endorse  treason  are  given  this  solicitude  by  this  segment 
of  the  press. 

6.  The  States  Rights  party  is  a  vehicle  through  which  grass  roots 
America  can  express  its  determination  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 

7.  You'll  really  get  the  most  out  of  life  with  a  home  in  beauti- 
ful Dreamsite  Manor. 

8.  The  large  number  of  voters  who  own  homes  and  earn  in- 
comes in  the  middle  brackets  has  made  this  era  of  prosperity  one 
of  conservatism.  But  perhaps  "moderation"  is  a  pleasanter  term 
for  those  who  do  not  like  the  implications  of  "conservatism." 

9.  Enjoy  hot  coffee  or  ice  cold  lemonade  on  trips,  while  camp- 
ing, when  fishing.  Take  along  one  of  our  sportsmen's  jugs  filled 
with  what  you  want — hot  or  cold. 

10.  Join  with  us  to  defeat  this  sinister  and  iniquitous  proposal. 

11.  Back  in  the  days  when  a  dollar  was  worth  a  hundred  cents, 
one  could  ride  all  over  town  for  a  nickel. 

12.  A  Mississippi  congressman  declared  that  this  country  would 
have  a  "second"  class  as  long  as  part  of  its  citizenry  remained 
"second  class." 

13.  Newspapers  are  at  fault  when  they  use  the  term  "solon"  with 
reference  to  lawmakers.  Webster  defines  a  "solon"  as  "a  legislator; 
publicist;  wise  man;  sage."  How  wrong  the  press  has  been,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  some  of  our  lawmakers  and  legislators  are 
merely  publicists,  not  wise  men  by  a  long  shot. 

14.  The  normal  prejudices  of  the  voters  would  be  against  a  man 
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of  great  wealth  if  they  assumed  that  his  wealth  made  him  hostile  to 
people  with  less  income.  There  are  not  many  people  in  America 
today  with  this  viewpoint,  but  the  argument  is  used  because  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  demagogues  who  seek  to  divide  the  American 
people  into  opposing  classes. 

15.  This  product  gives  faster  relief  for  headaches  because  it  is 
like  a  doctor's  prescription.  It  contains  not  one  but  several  in- 
gredients. 

16.  Three  justices  held  that  being  a  Communist  is  a  matter  of 
"political  belief"  and  that  the  Communist  Party  is  a  political 
party  like  other  political  parties.  But  Congress  declared  in  1954  that 
the  Communist  Party  here  is  "the  agency  of  a  hostile  power." 

17.  Even  animals  have  been  created  in  symmetrical  form.  There 
was  a  reason  for  a  dog's  tail.  A  wag  of  a  dog's  tail  is  his  most  em- 
phatic method  of  telling  one  of  his  friendship. 

18.  This  automatic  washer  has  complete  agitation  that  gets 
clothes  cleaner  with  ten  gallons  less  water  and  with  one-half  the 
detergent. 

19.  It  is  a  technique  of  revenge  by  investigation,  of  threat,  re- 
taliation, and  political  blackmail — a  technique  which  is  reminis- 
cent of  Hitler  and  out  of  place  in  America. 

20.  When  will  the  strike  end?  When  9,500  union  men  get  tired 
of  carrying  the  load  for  their  brothers. 

21.  We  contend  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  set  cash  or  credit 
provisions  in  any  law  covering  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. If  such  laws  could  be  enacted  covering  other  industries,  we 
would  have  no  more  credit  and  the  state  would  be  the  boss  col- 
lector. 

22.  A  campaign  is  being  conducted  to  represent  him  as  the 
"Father  of  the  H-bomb,"  and  every  other  American  scientist  as  a 
fuzzy-minded  fool. 

23.  The  oval  shape  and  gold  tip  of  Catalina  cigarettes  assure 
you  a  rich,  fragrant  aroma. 

24.  Without  any  apparent  reason,  the  noble  candidate  supported 
a  hard-boiled  organization  politician  who  was  the  candidate  of  the 
old  and  extremely  unsavory  Chicago  machine,  once  dominated  by 
the  late  Al  Capone. 

25.  Lose  pounds  just  by  drinking  coffee.  A  few  drops  of 
Kaffak  in  your  morning  cup  of  coffee  will  make  you  lose  up  to  ten 
pounds  and  restore  your  eye-stopping  figure. 
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26.  A  newspaper  that  is  giving  a  balanced  presentation  of  the 
legitimate  news  is  a  good  newspaper,  no  matter  how  deficient  it  is 
in  astrology,  menus,  advice  to  the  love-lorn,  comics,  and  Republi- 
can propaganda. 

27.  The  taxpayers  of  America  are  entitled  to  all  the  facts  as  to 
how  and  why  Congress  has  been  pressured  into  spending  more 
money  than  the  the  executive  has  requested.  Is  there  an  invisible 
system  of  communication  between  some  subordinate  members  of 
the  military  services  and  the  members  of  Congress?  Do  some 
civilians  have  a  material  interest  in  greater  appropriations? 

28.  The  senator  charged  that  the  Supreme  Court  "has  woven  a 
web  of  protection  around  the  Communist  party."  In  his  opinion, 
"The  pro-Communistic  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
aroused  all  of  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  of  the  present 
course  of  the  Court/' 

29.  My  only  hope  is  that  some  day  I  will  be  like  my  mother. 

30.  Having  fun  is  healthy  exercise  which  all  of  us  should  enjoy. 

31.  Since  a  tractor  was  less  complicated  than  a  car,  my  father 
started  teaching  me  by  holding  me  on  his  lap. 

32.  Although  I  appreciate  all  the  things  which  my  parents  were 
happy  to  do  for  me,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  now  providing  for  my- 
self. 

33.  His  loyalty  is  so  contrasted  with  Daisy's  roving  husband  that 
one  cannot  help  but  sympathize  with  him. 
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abbreviations:  plurals  of,  219-20;  of 
proper  nouns  and  adjectives,  capi- 
talization of,  224;  for  personal 
titles,  226;  of  degrees  and  honors, 
226;  of  well-known  organizations, 
226;  used  in  footnotes,  list  of, 
260-1 

absolute  expressions:  definition  of, 
106;  punctuation  of  at  beginning  of 
sentence,  176 

abstract  nouns,  71:  use  of  gerund  in- 
stead of,  84;  avoidance  of  in  effec- 
tive style,  317 

abstracts,  use  of  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation, 245-7 

ACD,  see  American  College  Diction- 
ary 

a.d.,  capitalization  of,  225 

address,  words  of,  punctuation  with, 
179 

addresses:  punctuation  of,  189;  nu- 
merals in,  223 

ad  hominem  argument,  as  fallacious 
logic,  362 

adjectivals:  functions  of,  39,  113; 
symbol  for  in  sentence  formulas, 
52;  in  sentence  patterns,  54-61; 
use  and  positions  of,  113;  list  of 
word-classes  and  constructions 
which  act  as,  114;  types  of  modifi- 
cation of,  114-15;  adjectives,  115- 
18;  nouns  as,  118-19;  pronouns  as, 
119;  demonstratives  as,  119;  in- 
definites as,  119;  relatives  as,  119- 
20;  adverbs  as,  120;  nonfinite 
verb  forms  as,  120-1;  clauses  as, 
122;  prepositional  phrases  as, 
122-3;  multiple  modification  of, 
123-5;  practice  with,  146-7;  punc- 
tuation of,  182-4;  practice  in  punc- 
tuating, 197 

adjectives:  characteristics  of,  37-8; 
proper,  115;  comparison,  115-16; 
order  of,  116-17;  as  complements, 
117-18;  coordinate,  punctuation 
of,  188;  compound,  style  of,  221; 


adjectives  (continued) 

capitalization  of  proper,   224;  see 
also  adjectivals 

adverbials:  definitive  functions  of, 
40;  symbol  for  in  sentence  formu- 
las, 52;  in  sentence  patterns,  54-61; 
used  to  split  infinitive,  107;  be- 
havior of,  126;  mobility  of,  126-7; 
importance  of  in  composition,  127; 
positions  of,  127-31;  list  of  types  of 
adverbial  constructions,  131;  clauses 
and  phrases  beginning  with  subor- 
dinating conjunction  as,  131-3; 
phrases  ending  with  adverbs  as, 
133-4;  prepositional  phrases  as, 
134-5;  practice  with,  150-1;  punc- 
tuation of,  178,  184-5 

adverbs:  characteristics  of,  37-8;  as 
adjectivals,  120;  -ally  used  to 
make,  from  adjectives  ending  in  ic, 
217;  style  for  compounding,  221; 
see  also  adverbials 

agreement,  grammatical:  definition 
of,  67;  of  pronouns,  in  person,  74, 
in  number,  74-6,  and  in  gender, 
76-8;  of  relatives  and  antecedents, 
82;  of  verbs  and  subjects,  102-3; 
practice  in,  144-5 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (Lewis  Carroll), 
28 

alliteration:  example  of,  284;  and 
euphony  in  composition,  295 

alphabet,  definition  of,  21 

a.m.,  not  capitalized,  225 

ambiguity:  and  splitting  infinitives, 
107-8;  resulting  from  use  of  it 
in  two  senses,  141-2;  and  linguistic 
fallacy,   360-1;   context  and,   361 

American  College  Dictionary  (ACD), 
231:  order  of  definitions  in,  233; 
order  of  accepted  pronunciations  in, 
235 

American  Speech,  232 

analogy  as  method  of  paragraph  de- 
velopment, 308 

and,  in  a  series,  comma  before,  187 
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ante-fanti-,   distinction   of   meanings 

of,  218 
antecedent:  definition  of,  67;  agree- 
ment of  pronoun  in  number  and 
gender  with,   74-8;   agreement  of 
demonstrative  with,  80;  agreement 
of     relative     with,     82;     nominal 
clause  as,  of  it  or  demonstrative, 
84-5;  practice  with,  145-6 
anyone,  singular  in  number,  75 
apostrophe,  use  of:  with  s  in  plurals  of 
numerals,     letters,      signs,      cited 
words,  abbreviations,  219-20;  with 
s  in  possessive  of  nouns,  225;  in 
contractions,  225-6 
appositive:  definition  of,  47,  186;  case 
of,  79;  punctuation  of,  186;  restric- 
tive, 186;  descriptive,  186;  preced- 
ing nominal,  1 86-7 
archaic  words,  241 
argot,  or  trade  vocabulary,  241 
argument,  logical,  see  logical  thinking 
articles,  as  function  words,  see  mark- 
ers 
as  if,  subjunctive  with,  101 
assumptions  in  logic,  355-6:  practice 

in  finding,  368-9 
as  though,  subjunctive  with,  101 
authority,   appeal  to,   as  logical  fal- 
lacy, 363 
auxiliaries,  functions  of,  41:  as  mark- 
ers, 44;  phrase-making  verbs  as,  88; 
form  finite  verb  phrases,  91-5 

b.c,  capitalization  of,  225 

be:  finite  verb  phrases  with,  passive 
and  progressive  voice  treated  as, 
92-4;  as  intransitive  verb,  adjectival 
complement  of,  78,  117;  as  in- 
transitive verb,  case  of  nominal 
complement  of,  78-80 

Becker,  Carl,  336 

become,  as  intransitive  verb,  adjective 
as  complement  of,  117 

bibliographies:  information  in,  245; 
standard,  245-6;  list  of  special, 
246-7;  form  for,  264-5 

biographies,  in  dictionaries,  247 

Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker,  quote 
from  as  example  of  paragraph  de- 
velopment by  description,  309- 
10 


brackets,  use  of:  in  sentence  formulas, 
for  included  hierarchies,  53-4; 
around  insertions  in  direct  quotes, 
262;  with  sic  in  direct  quotes,  263 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  quote  from  ana- 
lyzed as  example  of  formal  style, 
289 

but  never/but  not,  final  nominal  co- 
ordinate introduced  by,  set  off  by 
commas,  188 

Caldwell,  Erskine,  345 

can,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  96-7 

capitalization,  rules  for,  224-5:  in 
connected  discourse,  224;  in  out' 
line  or  formal  series,  224;  in  quoted 
poetry,  224;  in  literary  titles,  224; 
of  proper  nouns  and  adjectives, 
224;  of  honorary  titles,  224-5;  of 
b.c.  and  a.d.,  225;  of  race,  225;  of 
names  of  geographical  areas,  225; 
of  family  terms  used  as  names,  225; 
of  seasons,  for  personification,  225 

Carroll,  Lewis,  28,  49 

case:  definition  of,  65;  subjective,  ob- 
jective, possessive,  and  common  de- 
fined, 65;  of  nouns,  72,  79;  of  pro- 
nouns, 78-80 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  20 

circumlocution,  avoidance  of  in  effec- 
tive style,  315 

classes  of  language  elements,  16-17: 
word,    36-45;    construction,    45-8 

clauses:  definition  as  constructions, 
45;  independent,  45;  dependent, 
45;  relation  to  sentence,  45-6;  de- 
pendent introduced  by  subordinat- 
ing conjunction,  46;  symbol  for  in 
sentence  formulas,  53;  in  sentence 
patterns,  54-61;  as  nominals,  84-5; 
as  adjectivals,  122;  as  adverbials, 
131-3;  joined  by  coordinating  con- 
junction, 137-9;  introduced  by 
that,  139;  introduced  by  while, 
140;  introduced  by  like,  informal, 
140;  preceding  main  clause,  punc- 
tuation with,  176-7;  punctuation 
of,  183-5;  which-,  with  indefinite 
reference,  185-6;  practice  in  punc- 
tuating, 196,  197-8;  use  of  in  light 
style,  280;  use  of  in  formal  style, 
285,  287;  using  effectively,  297-9 
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climates  of  opinion,  meaning  and, 
336-7 

coherence:  as  quality  of  style,  292; 
achieving,  in  sentence  and  para- 
graph by  use  of  connectives,  refer- 
ence words,  and  repetition,  294-5 

collective  nouns,  70 

colon:  purpose  of,  167;  between  sen- 
tences when  second  illustrates  first, 
171;  punctuation  value  of,  167;  be- 
tween implied  question  and  answer, 
190;  and  namely,  190-1;  before 
lists,  191 

comma:  purpose  of,  167;  between  sen- 
tences connected  by  coordinate 
conjunction,  169-70;  between 
short,  closely  connected  sentences, 
171-2;  for  clarity,  rhythm,  or  em- 
phasis, 172-3;  after  introductory 
elements,  175-9;  general  rules  for 
use  of,  within  a  sentence,  179-80; 
to  set  off  short  insertions,  182;  to 
set  off  source  with  according  to, 
182;  with  modifiers,  182-6;  with 
descriptive  appositive,  186-7;  with 
three  or  more  coordinates  in  series, 
187;  between  coordinate  elements 
not  separated  by  and,  187-8;  with 
final  coordinate  introduced  by 
not  or  never,  188;  between  coordi- 
nate adjectives,  188;  with  dates, 
addresses,  and  personal  addenda, 
189;  after  verb  with  question  as 
complement,  189;  between  oc- 
currences of  word  repeated,  189-90; 
to  set  off  final  participial,  191;  to 
set  off  final  amendments,  191; 
with  namely  in  a  list,  191;  practice 
in  use  of,  192-207 

command,  punctuation  of,  173-4 

comparison:  case  of  pronouns  in,  79; 
of  two  things  in  same  category,  use 
else  or  other,  81;  infinitive  in,  108; 
of  adjectives,  115-16 

complement  of  a  verb:  definition  of, 
47;  symbol  for  in  sentence  formu- 
las, 52-3;  in  sentence  patterns, 
54-61;  case  of  pronoun  as,  78; 
verb  forms  as,  83-4;  infinitives  as, 
108;  adjectives  as,  117-18;  when  a 
question,    punctuation    with,    189 

complement  structure,  composition 
of,  47 


composition:  of  a  first  theme,  proce- 
dure for,  5-7;  of  a  library  paper, 
steps  in,  244-65;  qualities  of  good 
style  in,  291-9 

compounding  words:  nominal  head- 
words, 220;  verbal  head-words, 
221;  other  combinations,  221;  in 
modification  with  numbers,  221; 
affixes,  221-2;  longer  expressions, 
222 

conclusion  of  a  paper,  255:  examples, 
255-6 

conjugation  of  verbs,  in  traditional 
grammar,  25 

conjunction:  functions  and  types  of, 
42-3;  introduces  dependent  clause, 
46;  symbol  for  in  sentence  formu- 
las, 53;  in  sentence  patterns,  54-61; 
relative,  use  of,  81-3;  introduces 
nominal  clause,  84-5;  introduces 
adjectival  clause  of  place  or  time, 
122;  introduces  adverbial  clauses 
and  phrases,  131-3;  coordinating* 
use  of,  137-9;  correlative,  use  of, 
139;  use  of  relative  that  as,  139; 
use  of  while  as,  140;  like  as,  in- 
formal, 140;  punctuation  with  co- 
ordinating, 169-70;  punctuation  of 
clauses  introduced  by,  184-5;  prac- 
tice punctuating  with,  192-3,  196, 
198-9 

connected  discourse:  definition  of,  50; 
practice  in  punctuating,  206-7; 
capitalization  within,  224 

connectives:  use  of  to  achieve  co- 
herence, 292-4;  list  of  according 
to  meaning,  293-4;  see  also  con- 
junction; transitional 

connotation,  and  denotation,   335-6 

consonants,  rules  for  doubling  at  end 
of  word  when  suffixes  are  added, 
215-16 

constituents  of  grammatical  elements: 
immediate,  50;  ultimate,  50 

constitutes,  definition  of,  50 

construction  classes:  sentence,  45; 
clause,  45-6;  phrase,  46;  loose,  46; 
bound,    46-7;   coordination,    47-8 

constructions,  as  grammatical  ele- 
ments: definition  of,  33;  classes  of, 
45-8;  symbols  for,  in  sentence  for- 
mulas, 53;  incomplete,  practice 
with,  1 54;  incorrect,  practice  with, 
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157-8,  159-64;  structural  shift  in, 
punctuated  with  dash,  190;  select- 
ing for  rhythm  of  composition,  296 

context,  practice  in  choosing  words 
for,  266-8;  as  guide  to  vocal  in- 
terpretation, 361 

contractions:  apostrophe  in  spelling 
of,  225-6;  use  of  characteristic  of 
light  style,  280 

contrast,  as  method  of  paragraph  de- 
velopment, 306-7 

conversation:  English  for,  240;  punc- 
tuation and  setup  of  in  writing: 
model  for,   228;  rules  for,   228-9 

coordinate  elements:  definition  of, 
48;  see  also  appositives;  parallel 
structure 

coordinating  conjunction :  function 
of,  42;  symbol  for  in  sentence  for- 
mulas, 53;  uses  of,  137-9;  list  of, 
169;  punctuation  with,  169-70; 
practice  and  punctuation  with, 
192-3 

correlative  conjunctions:  function  of, 
43;  agreement  of  verb  with  subjects 
separated  by,  103;  use  of,  139 

could,  as  modal  in  making  verb 
phrase,  meaning  of,  97 

count  nouns,  70 

Crosby,  John,  quote  from  as  example 
of  informal  style,  279 

Cumulative  Book  Index,  information 
in,  246 

dash,  use  of:  purpose  of,  167;  general 
rules  for,  within  a  sentence,  179- 
80;  to  set  off  insertions,  180-2;  for 
emphasis  or  clarity  in  setting  off 
modifiers,  182-6;  to  set  off  apposi- 
tives, 186;  before  summarizing 
member  of  series  of  phrases  or 
clauses,  187;  after  incomplete  con- 
struction in  structural  shift,  190; 
to  set  off  answer  to  implied  ques- 
tion, 190;  and  use  of  namely, 
190-1,  191;  before  final  amend- 
ment to  sentence,  191 

dates:  punctuation  of,  189;  numerals 
used  for,  223 

"dead  wood,"  avoidance  of  in  effective 
style,  317-18 

decimals,  use  of  numerals  for,  223 


deductive  conclusions  in  logical  argu- 
ment, 358-9 

definitions:  in  desk  dictionary,  233-4; 
of  terms  in  paragraph  development, 
304 

degree,  of  adjectives  and  adverbs: 
positive,  66;  comparative,  66-7; 
superlative,  66-7 

demonstratives:  major  functions  of, 
42;  relationship  of  with  antecedent, 
80;  clarifying  reference  of,  80;  used 
to  maintain  grammatical  pattern, 
80;  with  nominal  clause  as  ante- 
cedent, 84;  as  adjectival,  119;  use 
of  to  achieve  coherence,  294 

denotation  and  connotation  of  words, 
335-6 

dependent  clauses:  definition  of,  45; 
functions  of,  45-6;  introduced  by 
subordinating  conjunction,  46; 
symbols  for  in  sentence  formulas, 
53;  as  nominals,  84-5;  as  adjecti- 
val, 122;  as  adverbials,  131-3; 
overdoing  use  of,  138-9;  intro- 
duced by  that,  139;  introduced  by 
while,  140;  introduced  by  like,  in- 
formal, 140;  preceding  main  clause, 
punctuation  with,  176-7;  adjecti- 
val, punctuation  of,  183-4;  adver- 
bial, punctuation  of,  184-5;  which-, 
with  indefinite  reference,  185-6; 
practice  in  punctuating,  196, 
197-8;  use  of  in  light  style,  280;  use 
of  in  formal  style,  285;  using  ef- 
fectively in  composition,   297-9 

description,  writing  of  effectively, 
309-10 

detail :  accretion  of,  in  developing  sen- 
tence, 299-300;  excessive,  avoid- 
ance of,  316 

diacritical  marks,  as  indication  of  pro- 
nunciation,  234-5 

diagram  of  sentence  structure,  51 

Dialect  Dictionary  (Wentworth), 
232 

dialects,  20 

diction:  definition  of,  22;  and  rhythm 
in  composition,  296 

dictionaries,  230-6:  differences 
among,  230-1;  types  of,  231-2; 
desk,  information  on  words  in, 
232-6;  desk,  biographical  data  in, 
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247;  biographical,  247;  practice  in 
using,  266-72 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
247 

Dictionary  of  American  English 
(DAE),  232 

Dictionary  of  Americanisms  (DA), 
232 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
247 

Dictionary  of  Slang  and  its  Analogues 
(Farmer  and  Henley)  ,232 

direct  object:  called  verb  complement, 
47;  in  sentence  pattern  formula, 
55-7;  case  of  pronouns  as,  78;  in- 
finitive as,  108 

discourse  sentence,  definition  of,  50 

dividing  words:  rules  for,  222-3; 
use  of  dictionary  spelling  as  guide 
to,  236 

do:  as  example  in  table  of  finite  verb 
forms,  89;  in  finite  verb  phrases, 
94,  95;  to  recall  verb  previously 
used,  94-5,  112;  used  to  achieve 
coherence,  294 

documentation  in  the  library  paper, 
257-65:  footnote  forms,  258-60; 
abbreviations  used,  260-1;  of  di- 
rect quotations,  261-4;  bibliogra- 
phies, 264-5 

dots,  three  spaced,  used  to  indicate 
omissions  in  quotations,  262-3 

Dykema,  Karl,  quote  from  as  exam- 
ple of  use  of  analogy,  308 

e  at  end  of  word,  rules  for  dropping 
when  suffix  is  added,  216-17 

each,  singular  in  number,  75 

e.g.:  punctuation  of  material  intro- 
duced by,  181;  comma  after,  182 

ei/ie,  spelling  rule  for  use  of,  217 

either,  singular  in  number,  75 

elements  of  language:  definition  of, 
16;  divided  into  classes,  16-17; 
smallest  of,  17;  symbols  for  in  sen- 
tence formulas,  51-4;  in  sentence 
patterns,  54-61;  recognition  of  es- 
sential for  understanding  punctua- 
tion, 168 

emotion,  appeals  to,  as  substitute  for 
logic,  364-5 


emphasis:  use  of  forms  of  do  for,  94, 
95;  by  use  of  dash  instead  of 
comma,  182-6;  capitalization  not 
used  for,  225 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  245 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  245 

encyclopedias:  information  in,  245; 
list  of,  245 

English,  standard,  types  of,  20,  239- 
44:  edited  written,  239;  conversa- 
tional, 240;  formal,  240;  informal, 
240;  regional,  240;  technical, 
240-1;  slang,  241;  argot,  241; 
archaic,  241 

etymology:  definition  of,  235;  of 
words  in  desk  dictionaries,  235-6; 
practice  in  looking  up,  266 

euphony  in  composition:  definition 
of,  295;  means  of  achieving,  295-6 

Evans,  Bergen,  quotes  from:  an  in- 
troductory paragraph,  254;  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  256 

everybody/ everyone,  singular  number 

of,   75 

exaggeration,  avoidance  of  for  effec- 
tive style,  314-15 

examples  inserted  in  sentence,  punc- 
tuation of,  180-2 

exclamation  mark,  use  of,  174 

explanation,  as  method  of  paragraph 
development,  303-4 

facts  and  figures,  sources  of  informa- 
tion on, 247 

fallacies,  360-3:  linguistic,  360-1;  ad 
hominem  argument,  362;  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc,  362;  circular  argu- 
ment, 362;  half-truth,  362-3; 
"guilt  by  association,"  363;  misuse 
of  authority,  363;  practice  in  deter- 
mining, 367-8,  369-72 

Farrell,  James  T.,  345 

Faust,  George  P.,  quote  from  as  ex- 
ample of  paragraph  development 
by  illustration,  309 

"feel  badly,"  regional  usage  of,  117- 
18 

figures  of  speech:  use  of,  346;  mixing, 
346;  trite,   346-7 

finite  verb  forms:  definition  of,  86; 
table  of,  87;  single-word,  table  of, 
89;  present,  90-1;  past,  91;  phrases, 
see  finite  verb  phrases;  in  subjunc- 
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finite  verb  forms  (continued) 

tive  mode,  100-1;  agreement  of, 
with  subject,  102-3;  sequence  of 
tense  of,  110-12;  practice  with, 
147-50 

finite  verb  phrases:  pattern  of,  91,  92; 
with  forms  of  be  and  have,  92-4; 
with  forms  of  do,  94-5;  with 
modals,  95-9;  with  phrase-making 
verbs,  99-100;  participles  in,  104 

finite  verb  expression,  see  dependent 
clause 

first  draft:  emphasis  on  communica- 
tion in,  251;  transitions,  252-3; 
introduction,  253-5;  conclusion, 
255-6 

Fischer,  John,  quotes  from:  an  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  253-4;  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  255 

Foerster,  Norman,  quote  from  ana- 
lyzed as  example  of  neutral  style, 
281 

footnotes:  forms  for,  258-60;  abbre- 
viations in,  260-1;  giving  sources 
in  paper  without,  263;  quotations 
within,  263-4 

foreign  words  and  phrases,  underline 
for  italic,  227 

formal  English,  described,  240 

formal  style:  practice  with,  270-2; 
examples  of,  284-90 

form-classes,  36-8:  verbs,  37;  nouns, 
37;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  37-8; 
symbols  for,  in  sentence  formulas, 

52 

form-class  functions,  38-40:  of  verbs, 
39;  nominal,  39;  adjectival,  39-40; 
adverbial,  40;  symbols  for,  in  sen- 
tence formulas,  52 

forms,  grammatical:  words  as,  27; 
practice  in  correcting,  1 5  5-7 

formulas  representing  sentence  pat- 
terns, 51-61:  symbols  for  form- 
classes  and  form-class  functions  in, 
52;  symbols  for  sentence  roles  in, 
52-3;  symbols  for  function  words 
in,  53;  symbols  for  construction 
types  in,  53;  symbols  for  hierarchies 
included  in,  53-4;  of  statements, 
54-6;  of  questions,  56-7;  analyzing 
sentences  for  perception  of,  57-8; 
using  in  composition,  58-61;  prac- 
tice with,  62 


Foster,  William  T.,  quote  from  as  ex- 
ample of  introductory  paragraph, 
254 

fractions,  when  to  spell  out  with  hy- 
phen, 223 

fragment,  sentence,  punctuation  of, 
172 

Francis,  W.  Nelson,  quote  from  as 
example  of  paragraph  development 
by  contrast,  306-7 

function,  definition  of,  17 

function  words,  30,  40-5:  definition 
of,  30,  40-1;  modals,  41;  auxilia- 
ries, 41;  pronouns,  41-2;  demon- 
stratives, 42;  indefinites,  42;  quali- 
fiers, 42;  conjunctions,  42-3; 
prepositions,  43-4;  transitionals, 
44;  interrogatives,  44;  pattern 
words,  44;  markers,  44;  interjec- 
tions, 44-5;  symbols  for  in  sentence 
formulas,  53;  in  sentence  patterns, 
54-61 

"future  tense,"  treated  as  verb  phrases 
with  modals,  66 

gender:  definition  of,  65;  of  pronouns, 
forms  of,  65;  of  relatives  shows  hu- 
man or  nonhuman  reference,  65; 
agreement  of,  in  pronoun  and  ante- 
cedent, 76;  of  pronouns  in  special 
situations,  76-8;  transmitted 
through  relatives,  82 

generalizations,  inductive:  definition 
of,  357;  based  on  a  "structure," 
357;  based  on  uniform  occurrence, 
357-8;  based  on  statistical  prob- 
ability, 358 

geographical  area,  capitalization  of, 
225 

gerund:  case  of  pronouns  with,  78, 
79;  definition  of,  84;  positions  of, 
84;  as  participial  form  of  verb, 
103-5;  and  infinitive,  differences  in 
meaning  shown  by,  109-10;  clum- 
siness from  overuse  of ,  3 1 7 

get,  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 

Gillieron,  French  student  of  lan- 
guage, 99 

go,  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 

good,  list  of  specific  meanings  for,  as 
illustration,  341-2 

grammar:  basic  rules  of,  8-9;  intro- 
duction to,   12-13;  "school,"  ver- 
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grammar  (continued) 

sus  actual  structure  of  English, 
18-19;  conventions  of,  reveal  so- 
cial background,  19-20;  changes 
in,  20-1;  in  written  English,  21-2; 
scope  of,  22-3;  as  language  system, 
description  of,  24-7;  and  meaning, 
27~9>  332-4;  devices  of,  29-30; 
units  of,  30-3;  classes  in,  34-48; 
practice  in  revising,  143-64;  use  of 
dictionary  for  information  about, 
235;  as  shibboleth,  347-8 

grammarians,  eighteenth-century,   20 

grammatical  classes:  word  classes,  36- 
45;  construction  classes,  45-8 

grammatical  devices:  position,  29; 
derivational  suffix,  29;  inflection, 
30;  function  words,  30;  phonology, 
30 

grammatical  meaning,  from  grammati- 
cal relationships,  27-9 

grammatical  units:  word,  31;  sen- 
tence, 31-2;  construction,   33 

Guide  to  Reference  Books  (Constance 
Winchell),  information  in,  245 

guilt  by  association,  as  logical  fal- 
lacy, 363 

half-truth    as   logical    fallacy,    362-3 

Hall,  Robert  A.,  quote  from  as  exam- 
ple of  informal  style,  279 

have,  in  finite  verb  phrases,  92-4 

have  to,  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 

Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  335 

head  of  grammatical  construction,  def- 
inition of,  46 

hierarchies  of  structure  within  sen- 
tences: explained,  50-1;  dia- 
grammed, 51;  symbol  for  in  sen- 
tence formulas,  53-4 

Hill,  Archibald  A.  (and  Harold 
Whitehall),  quote  from  as  exam- 
ple of  paragraph  development  by 
explanation,  303 

however:  placement  of  in  sentence, 
135-6;  punctuation  of,  178-9 

hyphen,  use  of:  in  compound  words, 
220-1;  in  modification  structures 
with  numbers,  221;  with  some 
affixes,  221-2;  in  compound  ex- 
pressions as  single  modifiers,  222; 
with  spelled-out  fractions,  223 

hypotheses,  in  logical  thinking,  356-7 


i.e.,  punctuation  with,  181-2 

ie/ei,  spelling  rule  for  use  of,  217 

if:  in  formal  English,  subjunctive  or 
should  used  with,  101;  in  informal 
English,  indicative  form  with,  101 

illustration,  as  method  of  paragraph 
development,  308-9 

imperative  mode,  89-90:  see  also  re- 
quest 

in  case,  subjunctive  or  should  phrase 
with,  100-1 

indefinites:  basic  functions  of,  42; 
number  agreement  with  pronouns, 
74-5;  use  of  as  nominals,  80-1;  as 
adjectivals,  119;  use  of  to  achieve 
coherence,  294 

independent  clauses:  definition  of,  45; 
joined  by  coordinate  conjunction, 
1 3  7-9  J  overuse  by  beginning  writ- 
ers, 138;  structural  balance  and, 
297-9 

indicative  mode,  finite  verb  forms  in, 
66,  89-100 

indirect  object:  called  verb  comple- 
ment, 47;  position  in  sentence, 
54-7;  case  of  pronouns  as,  78 

inductive  generalizations,  357-8 

inferences,  conclusions  without  logic, 

355 
infinitive:  to  as  marker  in,  44;  case 
of   pronouns   with,    table,    78;   as 
nominal,  83-4;  marked,  86-7;  un- 
marked, 87;  symbol  for  in  sentence 
formulas,     87;     as     verb,     106-7; 
forms  of,  table,  107;  split,  107-8; 
uses  of,  108-9;  and  gerund,  differ- 
ences in  meaning  shown  by,  109- 
10;  as  adjectival,  120;  in  expression 
preceding  subject,  punctuation  of, 
176 
inflection,  grammatical,  30 
informal    English,    described,    240 
informal  style,  examples  of,  278-80 
information:     printed,     sources     of, 
245-7;  built  up  to  conclusion  in. 
periodic  sentence,   301;   from   ob- 
servation  and   logic,    351-2;   from 
social  and  cultural  beliefs,   352-3 
in  order,  use  of  infinitive  after,  109 
insertions:  punctuation  of,  180-2;  as  a 
device  for  control  of  rhythm,  296, 
as  suspensions  in  sentence  pattern, 
300 
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interjections:  function  of,  44-5;  punc- 
tuation of,  179,  180,  181-2 

International  Index  to  Periodicals, 
The,  information  in,  245-6 

interrogatives :  function  of,  44;  human 
and  nonhuman  reference  (gender) 
of,  65;  informal  usage,  83;  formal 
usage,  83 

intransitive  verb:  defined,  55;  as  dif- 
fering in  meaning  from  same  word 
used  transitively,  88-9;  adjective  as 
complement  of,  117-18 

introduction  in  composition,  253-5 

is  to,  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 

it:  impersonal  use  of,  74;  with  nominal 
clause  as  antecedent,  84;  as  pattern 
word,  141-2;  practice  in  using,  146; 
practice  in  avoiding,  323 

italic,  underline  indicating:  for  titles, 
226;  for  foreign  words,  227;  for 
words  cited  as  words,  227 

"Jabberwocky,"    (Lewis  Carroll),  as 

example  of  grammatical  meaning, 

28,  30,  49 
judgment  meaning,  342-5 
judgments,  use  of,  354 
Julius  Caesar  (Shakespeare),  speech 

in,  cited  as  example,  343,  361 
just,  careful  adverbial  placement  of, 

130 

keep  (on),  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 
Krober,  A.  L.,  quote  from  as  example 

of  transition,  252 

Lamb,  Charles,  quote  from  as  exam- 
ple of  informal  style,  279-80 

language:  definition  of,  14-15;  learn- 
ing about,  15;  vocal  symbols  in, 
16;  grammatical  elements  of,  16- 
17;  vocal  elements  of,  17-18; 
unique  character  of  each,  18-19; 
social  basis  of  usage  of,  19;  conven- 
tions of,  19-20;  changeability  of, 
20-1;  phonology  of,  22-4;  gram- 
mar of,  24-33;  as  system  of  sym- 
bols, 330-2;  grammatical  meaning 
in,  332-4;  vocabulary  of,  335-42; 
special  kinds  of  meaning  in,  342-7; 
usage  of  reveals  social  background, 
347-9 


lest,  subjunctive  or  should  used  with, 
100-1 

let,  as  phrase-making  verb,  99 

letters,  spelling  of  plurals  of,  219-20 

Lewis,  Lloyd,  quotes  from:  an  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  254-5;  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  256 

lexical  meaning,  28 

library:  description  of  materials  and 
facilities  in,  242-4;  use  of  as  source 
of  information,  243-4 

library  paper:  research  for,  244-7; 
problems  of,  247-8;  taking  and  ar- 
ranging notes  for,  248-50;  making 
an  outline,  250-1;  first  draft, 
251-6;  revising,  256-7;  documenta- 
tion, 257-65 

like  for  as,  used  informally,  140 

linking  verb,  11771 

Living  Authors,  247 

Lloyd,  Donald  J.,  quote  from  as  ex- 
ample of  paragraph  development 
with  particulars,  305 

logical  thinking:  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation, 352;  assumptions  in, 
355-6;  hypotheses  as  basis  for, 
356-7;  inductive  generalizations, 
357-8;  deductive  conclusions, 
358-9;  limitations  of,  359-60; 
fallacies,  360-3;  substitutes  for, 
363-6;  practice  in,  367-72 

Lord's  Prayer,  translations  of  com- 
pared, 20 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  336 

manner,  adverbial  of,  placement  of, 
129-30 

Manual  for  Writers  of  Dissertations, 
A  (KateL.  Turabin),  258 

Marckwardt,  A.  H.,  quote  from  as  ex- 
ample of  transition,  252 

markers:  function  of,  44;  modals  as, 
44;  auxiliaries  as,  44;  of  nouns, 
symbol  for  in  sentence  formulas, 
53;  in  sentence  patterns,  57-61 

mass  nouns,  71 

Maugham,  Somerset,  quote  from  ana- 
lyzed as  example  of  formal  style, 
284-6 

may,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  95-6 

McDavid,  Raven  I.,  Jr.,  quote  from  as 
example  of  paragraph  development 
by  explanation,  303-4 
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McMillan,  James  B.,  quote  from  as 
example  of  paragraph  development 
by  contrast,  306 

meaning:  communicated  by  language, 
14-22,  330-2;  affected  by  gram- 
matical relationships,  27-9,  332-4; 
dictionary,  233-4;  of  words,  prac- 
tice with,  266-70;  denoted  and 
connoted,  335-6;  affected  by  cli- 
mate of  opinion,  336-7;  affected 
by  frame  of  reference,  337;  seman- 
tic arguments  about,  337-8;  net- 
works of,  338-40;  exactness  of, 
340-2;  special  kinds  of,  342-9;  in 
written  composition,  3  50-66 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  quote  from 
analyzed  as  example  of  neutral 
style,  282-4 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  quotes  from,  261-2, 
263 

metaphor,  use  of,  346 

might,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  96 

modals:  function  of,  41;  as  markers, 
44;  phrases  with,  traditionally 
called  "future,"  66;  verb  phrases 
made  with,  95;  meanings  of  indi- 
vidual, 95-8;  practice  with  prob- 
lems of,  148-9 

mode,  of  finite  verbs:  types  of,  66; 
imperative,  verb  forms  in,  89-90; 
indicative,  verb  forms  in,  89-90; 
use  of  indicative,  90-100;  subjunc- 
tive, verb  forms  in,  89;  use  of  sub- 
junctive, 100-1 

modification,  multiple,  suggestions  for 
using,  123-5 

modifiers:  adjectival  function,  39-40; 
adverbial  function,  40;  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  qualifiers  as, 
42;  kinds  of,  46;  symbols  for  in 
sentence  formulas,  52-3;  in  sen- 
tence patterns,  54-61;  nonfinite 
verb  forms  as,  103-10;  adjectivals, 
113-25;  adverbials,  126-36;  pre- 
ceding subject,  punctuation  of, 
176-8;  within  a  sentence,  punctu- 
ation of  182-6;  use  of  in  control- 
ling rhythm  of  composition,  296; 
particularize  meaning  of  nouns 
and   verbs,   3  3  3-4 

morphemes:  as  grammatical  element, 
17;  distinguishing  between  by 
means  of  phonemes,  17-18;  func- 


morphemes   (continued) 

tion  of,  18;  rules  governing  (mor- 
phology), 23 

movies,  titles  of,  underlined  as  sign 
of  italic,  226 

must,  as  modal  in  verb  phrases,  mean- 
ing of,  96 

Myers,  L.  M.,  quote  from  as  example 
of  informal  style,  278-9 

name-calling,  as  substitute  for  logic, 
364 

names:  as  words  of  address,  comma 
after,  179;  addenda  to  proper, 
punctuation  of,  189;  of  ships, 
movies,  plays,  periodicals,  under- 
lined for  italic,  226 

narration,  as  method  of  paragraph  de- 
velopment, 3 1 0-1 1 

negatives,  in  logic,  3  59 

negative  approach,  avoidance  of  in  ef- 
fective style,  315 

neither,  singular  in  number,  75 

networks,  semantic,  338-40:  example 
of  cluster,  339-40 

neutral  style:  definition  of,  240;  ex- 
amples of,  280-4 

never,  punctuation  with  final  coordi- 
nate introduced  by,  188 

New  English  Dictionary  (NED),  231 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  245 

Newman,  John  Henry,  quotes  from 
analyzed  as  examples  of  formal 
style,  286-8 

New  York  Times  Index,  information 
in,  246 

next,  careful  adverbial  placement  of, 
130 

nominals:  definition  of,  by  function, 
35-6;  functions  of,  39;  in  sentence 
patterns,  49-62;  grammatical  terms 
applicable  to  use  of,  65-7;  nouns, 
68-72;  personal  pronouns,  72-9; 
demonstratives  as,  80;  indefinites 
as,  80-1;  relatives  as,  81-3;  inter- 
rogatives  as,  83;  verbal,  83-4; 
clauses  as,  84-5;  and  antecedents, 
practice  in,  145-6;  as  appositives, 
186-7;  coordinate,  punctuation  of, 
187-8;  compounding,  220-2 

none,  number  of,  75 

nonfinite  verb  expressions:  participial, 
use  of,    105-6;  infinitive,   use  of, 
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nonfinite  expressions   (continued) 
108-9;  gerund,  use  of,  109-10;  se- 
quence of  tense  with,    110,   112; 
punctuation  of,  176,  191 

nonfinite  verb  forms:  participial,  103; 
properties  of  participle,  104-5;  in- 
finitive, 106-8 

not,  punctuation  with  final  coordinate 
introduced  by,  188 

notes  for  library  paper,  taking  and  ar- 
ranging, 248-50 

nouns:  definition  of,  as  form-class, 
35-6,  37;  characteristic  functions 
of,  39;  common  and  proper,  68-9; 
identification  of  use  and  meaning 
of,  69-70;  count,  70;  collective, 
70;  mass,  71;  abstract,  71;  num- 
ber of,  71-2;  possessive  case  of, 
72,  225;  pluralization  of,  72,  218- 
20;  in  possessive,  following  be,  as 
adjectival  complement,  78;  case  of, 
before  gerund,  79;  as  adjectivals, 
118-19;  capitalization  of,  224; 
meaning  particularized  by  mod- 
ifiers, 333-4;  see  also  nominals 

number:  singular  and  plural,  defini- 
tion of,  65;  of  nouns,  71-2;  of 
verb,  governed  by  noun  number, 
71-2;  of  pronouns,  74-6;  relatives 
transmit,  82;  in  single-word  finite 
verb  forms,  table  of,  89;  agreement 
in,  practice  with,  144-5,  147-8 

numerals:  spelling  of  plurals  of,  219- 
20;  use  of  in  writing,  223-4 

NWD,  see  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary 

o,  plurals  of  words  ending  with,  219 

object  of  preposition:  as  role  of  nom- 
inal, 46-7,  68;  in  sentence  pat- 
terns, 55;  case  of  pronoun  as,  78; 
relatives  as,  82,  83;  gerunds  as, 
83-4;  nominal  clauses  as,  85 

object  of  verb,  see  complement  of 
verb 

on  condition,  subjunctive  or  should 
with,  100-1 

only,  adverbial  placement  of,  130 

opinion:  climates  of,  and  meaning, 
336-7;  social  and  cultural  beliefs 
as  sources  of,  352-3 

ostensive  meaning,  345-6 


ought  to,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  97 
outline:    capitalization    of    items    in, 
224;  of  topics  for  library  paper,  con- 
ventional form  for,  250-1 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  231 

pages:  numbering  of,  numerals  used 
for,  223;  number  of,  when  to  use 
numerals  for,  223;  sequence  of, 
models  for  writing,  224 

parables,  use  of,  345-6 

paragraphs:  transitional,  252-3;  in- 
troductory, 253-5;  concluding, 
255-6;  examples  of  informal  style, 
278-80;  examples  of  neutral  style, 
280-4;  "well-made,"  examples  of, 
282;  examples  of  formal  style, 
284-90;  unity  in,  291-2;  coherence 
in,  292-5;  rhythm  of,  for  euphony, 
295-6;  structural  balance  in, 
297-9;  types  of  development  in, 
302-3;  using  explanation,  303-4; 
using  definition,  304;  accumulation 
of  particulars,  305-6;  using  con- 
trast, 306-7;  presenting  reasons  in, 
307-8;  using  analogy,  308;  using  il- 
lustration, 308-9;  using  descrip- 
tion, 309-10;  narrative,  310-11;  or- 
ganization of,  311-12 

parallel  structure:  definition  of,  48; 
same  case  of  elements  in,  79;  of 
modifiers  between  marker  and 
noun,  123;  post-positive  modifiers 
in,  125;  essentials  of,  137;  examples 
of  violation  of,  138;  practice  in  con- 
structing, 152-4;  sentences  with, 
may  be  separated  by  comma, 
171-2;  of  sentence  and  echoing 
construction,  semicolon  between, 
172;  of  predicates,  punctuation  be- 
tween, 172-3;  internal  elements 
with,  punctuation  of,  187-8;  series, 
use  of  in  composition,  301;  of  con- 
structions, as  integrating  device, 
302 

parentheses:  in  sentence  formulas,  for 
included  hierarchies,  53-4;  purpose 
of,  167;  punctuation  value  of,  180; 
with  other  marks  of  punctuation, 
180;  to  set  off  inserted  full  sentence, 
180-1;  with  insertions  of  less  than 
sentence  length,  181;  with  sources 
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parentheses   (continued) 

of  information  inserted  in  text,  182 

participles:  possessive  case  with,  79;  as 
principal  parts  of  verbs,  table,  87; 
table  of  forms,  103;  properties  of, 
104-5;  uses  of,  105-6;  as  adjecti- 
vals,  120-1;  dangling,  121;  in  ex- 
pression preceding  subject,  punc- 
tuation of,  176;  in  expression  end- 
ing sentence,  punctuation  of,  191; 
overuse  of,  317;  as  nominals,  see 
gerunds 

particulars,  accumulation  of,  as 
method  of  paragraph  development, 
305-6 

passive  voice :  forms  treated  as  phrases 
with  forms  of  be,  92-3;  use  of, 
93-4;  adjectival  complement  with, 
118;  avoiding  in  effective  style, 
316;  practice  in  avoiding,  323-4 

patterns,  sentence:  definition  of,  27; 
formation  of,  27;  examples  of,  49- 
50;  structural  hierarchies  in,  50-1; 
formulas  used  to  show,  51-2;  sym- 
bols for  formulas  of,  52-4;  state- 
ment patterns,  54-6;  question  pat- 
terns, 56-7;  analyzing  for,  57-61; 
practice  with,  62;  artificial,  avoided 
in  light  style,  280;  accretion,  299- 
300;  suspension,  300;  periodic, 
300;  series,  301;  coordination,  302 

pattern  words:  function  of,  44;  it  as, 
141-2;  there  as,  142 

"perfect  tenses,"  treated  as  verb 
phrases  with  form  of  have,  66 

period:  before  sentence  beginning 
with  coordinating  conjunction, 
170;  between  sentences  without  co- 
ordinating conjunction,  170-1;  for 
certain  incomplete  sentences,  172; 
punctuation  value  of,  180;  with 
parentheses,  180-1;  omitted  in  ab- 
breviations of  well-known  organiza- 
tions, 226 

periodicals,  names  of  underlined  for 
italic,  226 

person:  definition  of,  66;  agreement  in 
of  pronouns  and  antecedents,  74; 
relatives  transmit,  82;  of  verbs,  ta- 
ble showing,  89;  agreement  of  sub- 
ject and  verb  in,  102-3;  use  of  first 
and  second,  characteristic  of  light 
style,   280 


persuasion:  differentiated  from  logical 
argument,  365;  use  of  in  writing, 
365-6 

phoneme:  definition  of,  17;  function 
of,  18;  two  types  of,  23;  systems  of 
representation     of     in     dictionary, 

2  34-5 

phonology:  definition  of,  22;  and 
meaning,  23-4;  vocal  effects  in  writ- 
ing, 24;  in  composition  of  a  series, 
301 

phrase-making  verbs :  list  of,  99;  use  of 
verb  phrases  made  with,  99-100; 
in  informal  style,  280 

phrases:  definition  of,  46;  verb,  com- 
position of,  46;  prepositional,  com- 
position of,  46-7;  ending  with  ad- 
verbs, adverbial  use  of,  131,  133-4; 
see  also  finite  verb  phrases;  non- 
finite  verb  expressions;  preposi- 
tional phrases 

place,  adverbial  of,  placement  of, 
129-30 

places,  sources  of  information  about, 
247 

plays,  titles  of,  underlined  for  italic, 
226 

plurals,  spelling  rules  for,  218-20 

p.m.,  not  capitalized,  225 

poetry,  capitalization  in  when 
quoted,  224 

point  of  view,  consistent:  for  effective 
style,  313;  practice  in  achieving, 
322 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature, 
information  in,  246 

position  of  elements  in  sentence, 
meaning  given  by,  29 

possessive  case:  defined,  65;  of  nouns, 
72,  79;  of  pronouns,  use  of,  78-9; 
spelling  of  forms  of,  225 

practice:  with  sentence  patterns,  62; 
in  revising  grammar,  143-64;  in 
punctuation,  192-207;  with  a  dic- 
tionary, 266-72;  in  style,  320-6;  in 
thinking,  367-72 

predicate:  defined,  45;  as  constituent 
of  larger  element,  50-1;  symbol 
for  in  sentence  formulas,  52;  in 
sentence  patterns,  57-8;  in  paral- 
lel structure,  1 72-3 

predicate  adjective:  called  adjectival 
complement,  47;  use  of,  117-18 
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predication  construction,  definition 
of,  47 

prefixes,  spelling  rules  for  addition 
of,  218 

premises  of  syllogism,  major  and 
minor,  359 

prepositions:  function  of,  43-4;  diffi- 
culty with  choice  of,  140-1;  prac- 
tice in  selection  of,  151-2 

prepositional  phrases:  composition  of, 
46-7;  as  adjectivals,  122-3;  as  ad- 
verbials,  131,  134-5;  preceding 
subject,  punctuation  with,  177-8; 
nonrestrictive,  punctuation  with, 
183-4;  coordinate,  punctuation 
with,  187-8 

principal  parts  of  verbs:  definition  of, 
87;  table  showing,  87 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American 
English  (Kenyon  and  Knott),  235 

pronouns:  major  functions  of,  41-2; 
gender  forms  of,  65;  case  forms  of, 
65;  personal,  use  of,  72;  reference 
of,  73-4;  number  agreement  of, 
74-6;  gender  agreement  of,  76-8; 
case  of,  usage,  78-80;  as  adjectivals, 
119 

pronunciation:  phonemes  in,  17-18; 
reveals  social  background,  19-20; 
dialects,  20;  and  spelling,  21; 
standard,  use  of  dictionary  for, 
234-5;  systems  of  representation 
of,  234-5 

punctuation:  basic  rules  of,  7-8; 
grammatical  basis  for,  166-7;  con- 
ventional nature  of,  167;  "value"  of 
marks  of,  167;  changes  in  practices 
of,  167-8;  separation  of  sentences, 
169-74;  of  elements  preceding  sub- 
ject, 175-9;  of  internal  elements, 
179-90;  of  final  elements,  190-1; 
practice  in,  192-207;  as  device  for 
control  of  rhythm,  296 

qualifier,  function  of,  42 

question:  pitch  pattern  of,  32;  defini- 
tion of,  45;  sentence  pattern  of, 
56-7;  punctuation  of,  173;  as  com- 
plement of  verb,  punctuation  of, 
189;  short,  use  of  in  informal  style, 
280 

question  mark,  use  of,  173-4 


quotation:  direct,  punctuation  of, 
227-8;  indirect,  no  quotation 
marks  with,  228;  in  written  con- 
versation, 228-9;  footnotes  for 
source  of,  258-61;  direct,  use  of, 
261;  direct,  form  for,  261-2;  im- 
portant points  in  using,  262-3; 
style  for  source  of  when  not  in  foot- 
note, 263;  within  footnote,  263-4 

Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, The,  information  in,  246 

reasoning,  practice  in,  369-72 

reasons,  presentation  of  as  method  of 
paragraph  development,  307-8 

redundancy:  as  "dead  wood,"  317- 
19;  practice  in  avoiding,   159 

reference,  of  pronouns,  73-4 

referent,  linguistic,  definition  of,  67, 
331-2 

regional  expressions,  240 

relatives:  human  or  nonhuman  refer- 
ence ("gender")  of,  65;  definition 
of,  81;  with  nominal  functions, 
81-3;  who  and  whom,  choice  be- 
tween, 81-2;  agreement  of,  82; 
omission  of,  in  informal  style,  82-3; 
use  of,  83;  as  adjectivals,  119-20; 
often  omitted  in  informal  style,  280 

repetition :  excessive,  practice  in  avoid- 
ing, 159;  of  words  and  patterns  to 
achieve  coherence,  294-5;  of  sounds 
to  achieve  euphony,  295-6;  as 
"dead  wood,"  317-18 

report,  as  statement  giving  verified  in- 
formation, 354 

revising  the  composition,  256-7 

request:  construction  of,  45;  punctua- 
tion of,  173-4 

rhetoric  of  sentence  types,  299-302 

rhythm,  devices  for  controlling  to 
achieve  euphony,  295-6 

Roberts,  Paul,  quote  from  as  example 
of  paragraph  developed  with  par- 
ticulars, 305-6 

rules:  as  statements  of  conventional 
usage,  19;  two  categories  of,  19-20 

seasons,  names  of  capitalized  for  per- 
sonification, 225 

semantic  misunderstanding:  argu- 
ments arising  from  337-8;  linguis- 
tic fallacy  based  on,  360-1 
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semantic  networks,  338-40:  cluster 
in,  339-40 

semicolon:  purpose  of,  167;  between 
sentences  with  coordinating  con- 
junction, 170-1;  between  sen- 
tences without  coordinating  con- 
junction, 171;  before  fragment 
echoing  preceding  sentence,  172; 
punctuation  "value"  of,  180,  be- 
tween lengthy  members  of  series, 
187 

senses,  verbs  associated  with :  past  par- 
ticiples with,  105;  take  adjectival 
complement,  117 

sentences :  grammatical  relationships 
within,  27;  essential  characteristics 
of,  31-3;  types  of,  45;  patterns  of, 
49-50;  constituents  of,  50;  as  basic 
unit  of  connected  discourse,  50; 
hierarchies  of  structure  in,  50-1; 
diagram  of  sample,  51;  formulas  for 
patterns  of,  51-4;  basic  patterns  of 
types  of,  54-7;  analyzing,  57-61; 
separation  of,  169-74;  as  insertion, 
punctuation  of,  180-1;  practice  in 
punctuation  of,  192-5;  rhetorical 
types  of,  299-302;  difficulty  of 
definition  of,  332-3 

sequence  of  tenses,  110-12 

series:  coordinates  in,  48;  parallel 
structure  of,  48;  between  marker 
and  noun,  123;  of  post-positive 
modifiers,  125;  joined  by  and, 
137-8;  practice  in  correcting  struc- 
ture of,  153;  punctuation  of, 
187-8;  use  of  in  composition,  301 

Shakespeare,  William,  20,  211,  343, 
345,36i 

shall,  as  modal  in  verb  phrases,  mean- 
ing of,  97-8 

shibboleth  meaning  of  vocabulary  and 
grammar  usage,  347-9 

ships,  names  of  underlined  for  italic, 
226 

should:  as  modal  in  verb  phrases, 
meaning  of,  98;  used  to  replace 
present  subjunctive,  100-1 

sic,  "thus,"  with  brackets  in  direct 
quotes,  263 

simile,  use  of,  346 

slang,  241 

Sledd,  James,  quote  from  as  example 
of  paragraph  development,  307-8 


slogans,  as  substitute  for  logic,  365 

so  as,  infinitive  with,  108-9 

somebody,  singular  in  number,  75 

space  fillers,  avoiding  in  effective 
style,  318-20 

speech,  vocal  elements  in,  see 
phonemes 

spelling:  reasons  for  attention  to, 
211-12;  difficulties  of,  212-13; 
problems  inherent  in  English,  213- 
15;  some  general  practices,  215- 
18;  of  plural  nouns  and  singular 
verbs,  218-19;  of  special  plurals, 
219-20;  of  compounds,  220-22;  of 
possessive  forms,  225;  of  contrac- 
tions, 225-6;  use  of  dictionary  as 
guide  to,  236 

standard  English,  definition  of,  20 

statements:  pitch  pattern  of,  32;  defi- 
nition of,  45;  normal  word  order 
of,  54-5;  inverted  word  order  of, 
55-6;  reports,  354;  judgments,  354; 
of  inferences,  355 

statistical  probability,  as  basis  for  in- 
ductive generalization,  358 

Steinbeck,  John,  345 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  quote  from 
as  example  of  informal  style,  279 

stress  patterns:  recognizing  com- 
pound words  by,  220;  and  rhythm 
of  composition,  295-6 

structural  balance  in  composition, 
297-9 

structural  shift,  punctuation  of,  190 

structure:  definition  of,  as  used  in 
this  book,  26;  as  basis  for  inductive 
generalizations,  357 

style:  different  types  of  standard  Eng- 
lish and,  239-41;  meaning  of 
term,  274-6;  vocabulary  in  differ- 
ent types  of,  277-8;  informal,  ex- 
amples and  characteristics  of,  278- 
80;  neutral,  examples  of  analyzed, 
280-4;  formal,  examples  of  ana- 
lyzed, 284-90;  unity  of  a  composi- 
tion, 291-2;  coherence,  292-5; 
euphony  in  written  English,  295-7; 
structural  balance,  297-9;  rhetori- 
cal types  of,  299-311;  paragraph 
organization,  311-12;  defects  of, 
312-19;  practice  in,  320-6;  impor- 
tance of  sound  thinking  to,  350-1 
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subject:  defined,  45;  in  a  predication, 
47;  as  constituent  of  structural 
hierarchies,  50-1;  symbol  for  in  sen- 
tence formulas,  52;  as  function  of 
nominal,  68;  case  of  pronouns  as, 
78;  demonstrative  as,  avoidance  of, 
80;  indefinite  as,  number  of  verb 
with,  80-1;  relative  as,  81-2;  inter- 
rogative as,  83;  gerund  as,  84;  infini- 
tive as,  84;  clauses  as,  84;  agreement 
with  verb,  102-3;  choice  of  in  effec- 
tive writing,  312-13 

subjunctive  mode:  verb  forms  in,  89; 
use  of,  100-1 

such,  as  demonstrative,  80 

such  .  .  .  as,  infinitive  with,   108-9 

suffix:  derivational,  meaning  of,  29; 
rules  for  doubling  consonants  be- 
fore, 215-16 

suspension,  rhetorical  device  in  sen- 
tence, 300 

syllogism:  formula  for  standard,  358; 
explanation  of  use  of,  358-9 

symbols:  linguistic,  words  as,  16, 
330-2;  used  for  elements  in  sen- 
tence formulas,  39,  49-50,  52-4, 
87;  spelling  of  plurals  of,  219-20; 
used  for  phonemes  in  dictionaries, 

234-5 

synonyms:  definition  of,  234;  lists  of 
in  dictionaries,  234;  semantic  net- 
works of,  338-40;  choice  of,  in  pre- 
cise expression,  340-2 

syntax,  defined,  23 

technical  vocabulary,  240-1 

tense,  verb:  in  traditional  grammar, 
25;  defined,  65-6;  table  of  forms 
of,  89;  present,  use  of,  90-1;  past, 
use  of,  91;  ''perfect,"  treated  as 
phrases  with  have,  91-4;  "future," 
treated    as    phrases    with    modals, 

97-9; 

terms,  as  used  in  this  book  and  tradi- 
tionally, 41 

that :  as  demonstrative,  80;  as  relative, 
83;  subjunctive  or  should  with, 
100;  as  connective,  139 

that  is,  punctuation  of  material  intro- 
duced by,  181-2 

there,  as  pattern  word,  141,  142 

this,  as  demonstrative,  80 


though,  subjunctive  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by,  101 

Thurber,  James,  quote  from  as  example 
of  informal  style,  279 

time,  adverbial  of,  placement  of,  1 29- 

.  3° 
time  of  day,  models  for  writing,  224 

titles:  literary,  styling  of,  224,  226; 
honorary,  capitalization  of,  224-5; 
personal,  abbreviation  of,  226 

transitionals:  function  of,  44;  particip- 
ial expressions  as,  106;  positions  in 
sentence,  135-6;  practice  with, 
150-1 

transitions  in  writing,  examples  of, 
252-3 

transitive  verb:  defined,  55;  as  differ- 
ing in  meaning  from  same  word 
used  intransitively,  88-9;  special 
case  of  adjectival  complement  with, 
118 

Tregaskis,  Richard,  quote  from  as  ex- 
ample of  paragraph  developed  by 
narration,  310-11 

Trevelyan,  George  M.,  quote  from 
analyzed  as  example  of  neutral 
style,  282 

trite  expressions,  list  of,  346-7 

try  and,  infinitive  with  try  preferred 
to,  108 

underlining:  of  titles,  226;  of  foreign 
words,   227;  of  words   cited,   227 

United  States  Catalogue  of  Books  in 
Print,  information  in,  246 

United  States  Document  Catalogue, 
information  in,  246 

unity  of  the  composition,  291-2 

usage:  social  basis  of,  20-1;  as  choice 
of  expressions,  26;  incorrect,  prac- 
tice in  revising,  155-7;  develop- 
ment of  standards  of,  236-9 

used  to:  similar  in  meaning  to  verb 
phrase  with  did,  94;  as  phrase- 
making  verb,  99 

variation,  as  quality  of  effective  style, 

313-14 
verbs:  characteristics  of,  37;  symbol 

for  in   sentence   formulas,   52;   as 

nominals,    83-4;   forms   of,    86-7; 

principal  parts  of,  87;  types  of,  87- 
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verbs  (continued) 

8;  transitive  and  intransitive,  88-9; 
finite  forms  of,  use  of,  89-102; 
agreement  of,  102-3;  nonfinite 
forms  of,  use  of,  103-10;  sequence 
of  tense  of,  110-12;  linking,  defi- 
nition of,  117;  adjectival,  120-1; 
practice  with,  147-50;  "two-word," 
use  of  in  informal  style,  280;  over- 
use of  participial  forms  of,  317 

verb  expressions:  see  dependent 
clauses;  nonfinite  verb  expressions 

verb  phrases,  see  finite  verb  phrases 

vocabulary  of  a  language:  defined,  22; 
using  a  dictionary  for,  232-4;  usage 
of,  236-9;  in  edited  written  Eng- 
lish, 239;  in  conversational  English, 
240;  in  formal  and  informal  Eng- 
lish, 240;  regional  differences  in, 
240;  technical,  240-1;  slang,  241; 
argot,  241;  archaic,  avoiding  use  of, 
241;  in  different  types  of  style, 
277-8;  words  as  symbols  in,  335; 
denotation  and  connotation,  335-6; 
in  different  climates  of  opinion, 
336-7;  affected  by  frame  of  refer- 
ence, 337;  semantic  arguments, 
337-8;  semantic  networks  in,  338— 
40;  exactness  in  use  of,  340-2;  using 
to  give  special  kinds  of  meaning, 
342-7;    usage    of,    as    shibboleth, 

347-9 
vocal  effects  of  language,  see  phonology 
voice  of  verbs:  passive  and  progressive, 

treated  as  phrases  with  be,  92-4;  in 

effective  style,  316 

Walser,  Richard,  quote  from,  264 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary, 

231 

Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, 231 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
(NWD),  231;  order  of  defini- 
tions in,  233;  order  of  pronuncia- 
tions in,  235 

while,  as  subordinating  connective,  in- 
formal use  of,  140 

Whitehall,  Harold  (and  Archibald 
A.  Hill),  quote  from  as  example 
of  paragraph  developed  by  explana- 
tion, 303 


whoever /whomever,  use  of,  84-5 
Who  Knows  What,  information  in, 

244 
Whorf,   Benjamin   Lee,  quote  from 
as  example  of  paragraph  developed 
by  definition,  304 
who/ whom:   choice   between,    81-2; 
in  both  restrictive  and  nonrestric- 
tive  clauses,  83;  as  interrogatives,  83 
will,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  98 
wish:  subjunctive  with  in  formal  Eng- 
lish,  101;  past  indicative  with  in 
informal  English,  101 

word  cited  as  word  in  example:  form- 
ing plural  of,  219-20;  underline 
for  italic,  227 

words:  lexical  meaning  of,  28;  as  gram- 
matical units,  30-1;  compound,  31, 
220-2;  bases  for  classification  of, 
34-6;  classes  of,  36-45;  cited  as 
words,  underlined  for  italic,  227; 
foreign,  underlined  for  italic,  227; 
rules  for  dividing,  222-3;  with  spe- 
cial meanings,  quotation  marks 
with,  227;  use  of  dictionary  for  in- 
formation about,  232-6;  regional, 
240;  technical,  240-1;  archaic, 
use  of,  241;  practice  with  precise 
use  of,  266-72;  reference,  294;  rep- 
etition of  to  achieve  coherence, 
294-5;  denotation  and  connota- 
tion of,  335-6;  semantic  networks 
of,  338-40;  precise  use  of,  340-2; 
for  special  meanings,  343-7;  as 
shibboleths,  347-9 

word  order:  meaning  from,  27-9; 
normal,  in  statements,  54-5;  in- 
verted, in  statements,  55-6;  in  ques- 
tions, 56-7 

would,  as  modal,  meaning  of,  99 

would  that:  subjunctive  with  in  formal 
English,  101;  past  indicative  with 
in  informal  English,  101 

writing:  acquiring  skill  in,  3-5; 
edited,  definition  of,  5;  procedure 
for,  6-7;  mechanics  of,  210-72; 
fuzzy,  practice  in  correcting, 
323-4;  generally  poor,  practice  in 
correcting,  324-6;  and  thinking, 
350-72 
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